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Tax  Publishers  of  Etkrt  Saturday  hare 
ererj  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  upon 
the  remarkable  And  unprecedented  snceess 
which  has  been  achieved  hjr  their  Journal. 
Its  large  and  increasing  circulation,  and  the 
hearty  commendations  bestowed  upon  it  on 
All  sides,  are  the  most  convincing  proofs  that 
their  efforts  to  make  it  the  Leading  Illus- 
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TKATED  Paper  of  the  country  are  fully  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  public. 

ITS  EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

No  feature  of  the  paper  has  been  more 
warmly  commended  than  its  Editorial  De¬ 
partments,  of  which  there  are  two,  —  in  one 
of  which  are  discussed  by  able  writers  the 
leading  pnblk  questions  of  the  day ;  while  in 
the  other  are  treated  the  principal  Social,  The¬ 
atrical,  Musical,  or  Literary  topics  of  the  time. 

In  the  scope,  ability,  and  variety  of  its 
Editorials  Evert  Saturday  surpasses  all 
its  contemporaries. 
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Everybody  admits  that  the  Ulnstrations  in 
Every  Saturday  are  greatly  superior  both 
in  character  and  artistic  excellence  to  those 
of  any  other  Illustrated  Paper  published  in 
this  country;  while  the  manner  in  which 
American  Scenery,  Life,  and  Character  are 
represented  in  its  pages  surpasses  anything 
of  the  kind  heretofore  attempted. 

ITS  SIZE. 

Every  Saturday  was  the  first  American 
Journal  to  publish  r^nlarly  twenty-four 
PAGES  of  Letter-Press  and  Illustrations.  Its 
eight  additional  pages  are  not  given  away  as 
supplements,  but  form  a  part  and  portion  of 
each  regular  number. 

An  opinion  has  prevailed  in  many  quarters 
that  Every  Saturday  was  merely  a  costly 
experiment,  and  that  it  could  not  long  be 
sustained  in  its  present  character  and  form. 
Its  Publishers,  however,  take  no  such  view  of 
their  enterprise.  They  have  in  preparation 
[  for  the  ensuing  volume  features  of  much 
greater  interest,  involving  a  much  larger  ex¬ 
penditure  of  time  and  money  than  any  they 
have  yet  put  forth. 

WHAT  THE  PRESS  SAYS. 

The  Publishers  of  Every  Saturday  are 
deeply  sensible  of  tlieir  obligations  for  the 
very  generous  manner  in  which  their  enter¬ 
prise  has  been  received  by  the  Press.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  invited  to  the  following  commenda¬ 
tions  from  some  of  the  leading  journals. 
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PUBLISHERS’  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

We  have  printed  a  title-page,  preface,  and  a 
carefully  prepared  index  to  the  letterpress  and 
illustrations  to  the  volume  of  Every  Satur¬ 
day  which  closed  withnumlier  78.  This  index, 
title-page,  &c.,  will  be  supjilied  by  any  news¬ 
dealer  or  sent  by  mail  on  application  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

We  continue  in  this  number  our  illustrated 
articles  on  New  Orleans,  giving  a  graphic  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  great  flood  which  has  recently 
inundated  the  city.  In  our  next  issue  we 
shall  give  an  interesting  description  of  a  Sun¬ 
day  in  New  Orleans  as  witnessed  by  our  artist 
and  correspondent. 


M.  THIEKS  AND  THE  FIRST  NAPOLEON. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Meatrs.  JanMB  R.  Oscood  k  Co.  have  good  canse  to  be 
proud  of  Uie  Boccees  or  Evert  Satukdat.  Tbe  change 
from  a  plain  octavo  to  an  iniutrated  foUu  was  not  popular . 
at  drat ;  but  tber  have  made  It  lo,  bj  the  superb  style  In 
which  they  have  worked  it  up,  until  It  stands  unrivalled 
in  tbe  ezcellenoe  of  Its  artistic  merits  among  all  tbe  Ameri¬ 
can  serials  at  its  class. 

From  the  Fern  York  Bvening  Post, 

Such  has  been  the  uniform  czceUcncc  of  Evert  Satur¬ 
day,  in  all  its  departments,  that  it  is  enough  to  say  of  any 
special  number  that  It  fully  maint.-Uns  the  standald  of  the 
joumaL  This  is  the  higbnt  compliment  that  can  be  paid 
to  it.  It  may  admit  of  a  doubt  whether  the  proprietors 
can  make  tbe  paper  any  more  valuable  or  brilliant,  in 
letter-press  or  illnstrations,  than  it  is  now. 

From  the  Chicago  Journal. 

Evert  Saturday  is  now  a  great  success,  and  increas¬ 
ing  its  circnlatioD  more  rapidly  than  any  paper  of  its  kind 
ever  publisbed  in  this  country. 

From  the  Vermont  Farmer. 

Evert  Saturday.- This  magnifleent  pictorial  weekly 
could  safely  rest  its  claim  to  public  appreciation  and  sup¬ 
port  upon  its  numerous  and  artistic  metorial  embellish¬ 
ments,  in  which  It  is  nnequalled  in  America  and  nnsnr- 
passed  anywhere.  But  It  does  not.  Its  literary  character 
Is  ennal  to  its  artistic.  There  could  be  no  bi^er  praise. 
We  do  not  know  who  the  editor  of  Every  Saturday  Is, 
but  he  "  knows  hlinself,”  and  utilizes  his  vast  resources 
with  a  skill  that  places  him  among  the  very  first  in  the 
profession  of  Journalism. 

From  the  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin. 

It  is  really  surprising  how  rapidly  the  art  of  illustration, 
as  exemplilied  In  Evert  Hatcrdat,  has  advanced,  we 
might  almost  say  in  a  few  months.  That  periodical,  in 
this  respect,  may  be  compared  fitvorably  with  any  foreign 
iournai  whatsoever;  tbe  pictures  appearing  in  it  are  bril¬ 
liant,  artistic,  and  suggestive.  It  is  no  light  compliment 
to  say  that  the  articles  in  its  columns  fit  well  with  tbe 
pictures;  for  they  are  written  by  some  of  our  most  accom¬ 
plished  Hterati,  and  the  editing  is  carefully  and  well  done. 
Charles  Beade’s  ”  Terrible  Temptation,”  now  coming  out 
serially  in  Evert  Saturday,  already  creates  much  ex¬ 
citement  and  diacnsslon. 

From  the  Springfield  Bepublican. 

Evert  Saturday  goes  on  from  glory  to  glory.  The 
publishers  are  lavishing  money  <m  their  weekly;  but, 
with  Mr.  Harte  and  Charles  Reade’s  novel,  and  a  good 
staff  of  writers  and  artists,  they  ought  to  “  get  their  money 
back  ”  ;  and  tbe  people  certamiy  get  their  money’s  worth 
when  they  buy  it. 

From  the  Cleveland  Ileratd. 

Every  week  it  contains  editorials  of  great  ability  on  cur¬ 
rent  topics,  with  other  original  w-rlting,  and  the  bc<t 
.\inerican  artists  furnish  full-page  pictures  of  markeil 
ctutracUT,  w  Inch  an:  finely  engraved  .and  carefully  prijiteil 
on  heavy  cieam-tintcd  paper.  '1  he  advantage  of  this  care 
in  printing  is  shown  in  the  sharpness  of  outline  and  gen¬ 
eral  etrectiveness  of  the  pictures,  the  cream  tint  adding  to 
the  oncctlvcness  In  no  little  degree. 


ONE  of  the  most  extraordinary  things 
connected  with  the  recent  French  war 
is  the  misapprehension  that  has  iwevailed 
touching  the  political  views  of  M.  ^iers  as 
set  forth  in  “  the  History  of  the  Consulate 
and  the  Empire.”  'Though  the  most  widely 
circulated  history  published  in  the  present 
generation,  —  a  generation  during  which 
historians  have  rivalled  novelists  in  popu¬ 
larity,  —  we  have  nowhere  found  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  of  the  real  jadgments  of  Thiers  on  his 
hero.  There  is  an  endless  repetition  of  the 
assertion  that  Thiers  wrote  bis  history  lor 
the  purpose  of  elevating  Napoleon  into  an 
idol,  to  be  worshipped  by  the  French 
pecmle;  that  the  people  did  worship  this 
idol;  and  that  the  result  was  the  recent 
difficulty  of  M.  Thiers  in  governing  France, 
on  the  principles  of  Anti-Napoleonism. 
The  journals  scream,  with  one  accord, 
“  Served  you  right,  you  old  hypocrite ;  you 
certainly  are  no  Napoleon,  and  yet  your 
whole  literary  life  has  been  passed  in 
preaching  the  gospel  of  Napoleonism.” 

The  wonder  of  this  misrepresentation  is, 
that  while  “the  History  of  the  Consulate  and 
the  Empire  ”  is  one  of  the  commonest,  the 
most  accessible  of  the  many  books  in  which 
Napoleon’s  genius  is  warmly  celebrated,  it 
is,  at  the  same  time,  the  book  in  which 
Napoleonism  is  most  warmly  condemned. 
Journalists  are  supposed  to  read  what  the 
great  body  of  their  subscribers  overlook ; 
but  here  is  a  plain  case  of  a  book  which  the 
subscribers  have  read  and  which  the  editors 
palpably  have  not. 

'The  object  of  the  t  wen  tv  volumes  of  M. 
Thiers  is  to  show  that  Napoleon,  in  his 
campaigns,  was  directed  by  his  genius,  and, 
that,  in  his  iiolitics,  he  was  directed  by  his 
passions.  We  can  confidentially  appeal  to 
every  reader  of  the  work  to  sustain  us  in  the 
statement,  that  Thiers  severely  criticises 


every  step  in  the  scheme  by  which  Napo¬ 
leon  proposed  to  establish  a  universal 
monarchy,  and  to  dominate  the  world.  As 
a  politician,  Thiers  thinks  Napoleon  to  have 
been  deficient  in  gootl  sense ;  and  good  sense 
is  the  one  quality  Yvhich  Thiers  considers  in¬ 
dispensable  to  a  statesman.  The  policy  of 
Napoleon  is  systematically  condemned.  The 
calamities  which  fell  upon  France  in  1814 
and  1815  are  shown  to  be  the  inevitable 
results  of  that  policy. 

The  only  thing  which  can  give  the  slight¬ 
est  ground  for  this  imputation  on  the  sagac¬ 
ity  of  M.  Thiers  is  his  e\  ident  delight  in 
celebrating  the  military  genius  of  Napoleon, 
and  the  valor  of  the  French  soldiers,  in  the 
campaigns  of  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Eyiau,  Fried- 
land,  Borodino,  Dresden,  Bautzen,  not  to 
mention  others,  which  he  still  reprobates  as 
political  mistakes.  The  key-note  of  his  his¬ 
tory  is  one  long  wail  of  condemnation  of 
Najxileon,  for  sacrificing  France  to  his  own 
inflamed  egotism. 

The  thoughtful  reader  of  “  The  History 
of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire  ”  would  crit¬ 
icise  Thiers  in  an  entirely  different  fashion. 
Mere  good  sense,  he  would  say,  could  not 
be  combined  with  the  genius  that  wrought 
the  Napoleonic  military  miracles.  It  was 
of  the  nature  of  Napoleon’s  autocratic  gen¬ 
ius  to  follow  the  lead  of  his  individual  pas¬ 
sions.  Moderation,  which  is  the  ideal  of  M. 
Thiers,  was  something  of  which  Napoleon 
had  no  idea.  To  bend  nations,  to  bend 
mankind,  to  his  own  will,  was  Napoleon’s 
ideal.  Had  he  conquered  Europe,  he  would 
have  led  Europe  in  a  mad  crusade  against 
Asia.  Political  good  sense,  looking  to  per¬ 
manent  results,  —  political  good  sense,  con¬ 
firming  by  victory  the  boundaries  of  France 
within  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the  ocean, 
and  the  Rhine,  —  was  something  of  which 
Napoleon,  with  all  his  marvellous  military 
skill,  could  have  no  conception.  “  Forwaid  1  ” 
was  the  watchword  of  bis  politics,  because 
it  was  the  inspiration  of  his  vehement  na¬ 
ture.  The  “  good  sense,”  which  is  the  su¬ 
preme  god  of  M.  Thiers’s  idolatry,  was  en¬ 
tirely  inconsistent  with  the  jieculiar  military 
genius,  the  achievements  of  which  M.  Thiers 
so  ably  narrates. 

Perhaps  we  may  give  a  more  vivid  idea 
of  the  political  attitude  of  M.  Thiers  towards 
Napoleon,  if  we  should  suppose  a  strict-con- 
struction  Democrat,  who  was  master  of  the 
science  of  strategy  and  tactics,  recounting 
the  last  campaign  —  for  there  were  many  — 
of  Grant  against  Vicksburg,  or  describing 
Sheridan's  turning  the  Conlederate  right  at 
Five  Forks.  Professionally,  he  would  be 
charmed ;  politically  he  would  be  exasper¬ 
ated.  That  Napoleonism  has  severely  injured 
France  is  the  real  moral  of  “  The  History  of 
the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,”  as  written  by 
M.  'Thiers.  Admiring  the  Great  Captain,  as 
he  would  admire  Ctesar  or  Frederick,  he 
never  swerves  from  his  leading  political  idea, 
that  no  Nation  is  the  property  of  an  individ¬ 
ual,  however  great  he  may  be,  —  that  no  war 
should  be  undertaken  by  a  Nation,  unless 
its  representatives  concur  in  the  policy  on 
which  it  is  waged.  This  thoroughly  “  con¬ 
stitutional  ”  notion  of  government  is  what 
Thiers  teaches  in  every  one  of  his  twenty 
volumes.  He  repeats  it  so  often  that  the 
reader  becomes  almost  tired  of  the  wearisome 
monotony  of  the  “  Constitutional  ”  wisdom 
thrust  upon  him,  in  every  happy  result  of 
audacious  military  campaigns.  In  a  word, 
M.  Thiers  despises  Napoleonism  as  a  political 
madness,  resulting  from  the  triumpns  of  an 
exceptional  military  genius.  His  “  good 
sense  ”  is  continually  shocked  ;  but  he  still 
aims  to  show,  as  an  amateur  professor  of  the 
art  of  war,  that  the  first  Napoleon  was  one 
of  its  greatest  masters.  As  a  military  his¬ 
torian,  be  knows  more  than  any  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  historians  of  the  Empire :  as  a  French 
statesman,  he  is  consistently  and  constantly 
a  believer  in  the  right  of  the  Nation  to 
subordinate  all  individuals,  however  great, 
to  the  National  Will  and  Reason. 


ENGLAND’S  tlPI’ORTUNITY. 

ONE  of  the  notable  magazine  articles 
of  the  year  is  that  in  Blackwood  for 
May,  entitled  “The  Battle  of  Dorking,” 
reprinted  in  this  country  as  “  The  Fall  of 
England,”  and  “  The  German  Conquest  of 
England  in  1875.”  The  story  is  supposed 
to  be  told  in  1925  by  an  old  man  who  served 
as  a  volunteer  soldier  fifty  years  before,  when 
England  was  invaded  and  conquered  by  the 
Germans.  It  is  loosely  constructed,  and  the 
idea  might  have  1h  en  worked  out  much  more 
artistically ;  hut  the  tale  is  vivid  and  realistic, 
and  quite  well  worth  reading  for  itself  as  well 
as  for  the  theories  it  advances.  'Those  of  our 
contemporaries  who  look  upon  it  as  simply  a 
plea  for  a  large  standing  army  and  an  im¬ 
mense  naval  force,  seem  to  us  to  have  read 


it  without  careful  consideration.  Its  bear¬ 
ings  are  commercial  as  well  as  political ;  it 
is  an  arraignment  of  British  policy  with  re¬ 
spect  to  trade  and  manufacturers ;  the  writer 
evidently  belongs  to  those  who  are  wholly 
dissatisfied  with  the  action  and  tendencies 
of  the  English  liberals.  He  appeals  to  be  a 
firm  believer  in  the  ancient  wayt^  ia  quite 
convinced  that  things  generally  are  going  to 
the  dogs,  and  mourns  over  the  blindness  of  a 
people  heedless  of  warning  and  unequal  to 
its  opportunity. 

Wilnin  these  next  four  years  prior  to 
July  26,  1875,  he  sees  a  revolt  in  India,  a 
war  with  the  United  States  for  Canada,  a 
state  of  discord  in  tbe  whole  body  of  Eng¬ 
lish  colonies,  a  great  Fenian  invasion  of 
Ireland  from  this  country,  and  the  scatter¬ 
ing  of  the  British  fleet  and  army  in  small 
detachments  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
Then  Prussia  annexes  Holland  and  Den¬ 
mark  by  secret  negotiation,  whereupon 
England  declares  war,  and  in  three  weeks 
her  fleet  is  destroyed,  her  country  invaded, 
her  hastily  organized  army  beaten  in  battle, 
her  chief  cities  seized  and  subjected  to  forced 
contributions,  and  terms  of  peace  dictated 
from  London  by  the  victorious  and  hard¬ 
hearted  Germans.  Fifty  years  later  the 
lame  and  broken-down  soldier  of  Dorking 
points  out  Prussia  and  the  United  States  as 
the  rulers  of  the  world,  while  England  is  a 
mere  dependence  of  the  German  crown, 
greatly  depopulated  by  emi^tion  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  without  eitlier  spirit  or  power  to 
rise  against  her  misfortunes.  And  all  be¬ 
cause  she  neglected  her  opportunity  and  was 
blind  to  the  lesson  of  the  French  downfall. 

The  article  is  in  part  an  argument  for  an 
increase  of  the  army  and  navy, — especially 
for  the  strenglhening  of  the  coast  defences, 
the  establishment  of  new  arsenals  at  various 
points  in  the  country,  the  building  of  war 
vessels  on  improved  plans  of  greater  prob¬ 
able  efficiency,  the  purchase  or  manufacture 
of  better  military  equipments  of  all  kinds, 
and  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  line 
and  staff,  with  provision  for  well-drilled 
militia  reserves.  It  speaks  the  general  view 
of  those  opposed  to  the  Gladstone  ministry, 
and  particularly  of  those  in  antagonism  with 
the  prevalent  peace  sentiment  of  England. 
She  is  represented  as  a  great  workshop, 
making  up  things  sent  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  producing  nothing  herself:  as 
immindful  that  the  sellers  of  raw  goods  may 
go  to  other  markets,  and  that  cou  and  iron 
will  soon  be  cheaper  in  other  parts,  that 
the  course  of  trade  is  turning  elsewhere,  and 
that  neither  people  nor  government  are  wise 
enough  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  times. 
Offices  are  represented  sis  abundant  for  the 
sudstocracy,  and  there  is  apparent  prosperity 
among  the  middle  classes ;  but  dry  rot  is  at 
the  vitals  of  everything,  and  the  age  has  not 
a  single  redeeming  feature. 

It  is  the  old  strain  of  Carlyle,  —  new 
words  to  the  wail  of  despair  he  has  so  long 
chanted ;  different  in  that  this  complain¬ 
ant  hungers  for  materialism  rather  than  for 
spiritual  progress. 

The  story-teller  is  neither  a  true  prophet 
nor  a  wise  public  teacher.  America  is  not 
going  to  war  for  the  possession  of  Canada, 
nor  will  the  English  navy  be  required  to  re¬ 
pel  an  invasion  of  Ireland  by  the  Fenians  of 
this  country.  'The  military  fanatics  who 
now  seek  to  excite  the  passions  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people  aie  the  worst  of  their  advisers. 
There  may  lie  a  sordid  peace  and  a  base 
love  of  gold,  and  in  so  far  as  England  is  con¬ 
sumed  by  this  selfishness  we  would  have  her 
changed ;  but  however  tersely  and  eloquent¬ 
ly  her  devotion  to  other  than  warlike  ends 
may  be  condemned,  it  still  remains  that  her 
glory  and  happiness  lie  in  nurturing  the 
arts  and  following  the  methods  of  peace. 
This  dream  of  military  supremacy  is  a  dream 
of  past  ages ;  Germany  herself  is  proof  that 
real  greatness  does  not  consist  solely  in  the 

giwer  of  brute  force.  Mill,  and  Bright,  and 
uskin,  and  Tennyson  are  truer  than  Black¬ 
wood  to  England’s  proper  ideal;  better  a 
generation  of  struggle  toward  suffrage  and 
education  than  a  cycle  of  dominion  by  rifle 
and  cannon  and  iron-clads.  The  Treaty  of 
W ashington  is  a  victory  of  liberalism  infi¬ 
nitely  richer  in  promise  than  any  conquest 
ever  won  by  the  conservatism  which  this 
new  apostle  of  blood  inculcates.  England’s 
fall  is  not  coming  through  her  love  of  inter¬ 
nal  and  external  quiet;  if  it  comes  at  all, 
it  will  be  because  she  turns  aside  from  her 
resent  policies  to  provoke  a  Battle  of  Dor- 
ing.  The  opportunity  she  ought  to  covet 
is  not  that  of  armies,  and  monitors,  and  fort¬ 
ifications,  but  that  of  laboring  to  improve 
the  mental  and  moral  conditiens  of  her  citi¬ 
zens,  and  of  joining  heart  and  bsmd  in  every 
endeavor  to  advance  the  spiritual  and  intel¬ 
lectual  welfare  of  humanity  irrespective  of 
class  and  nationality. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


WOMEN  AS  DOCTORS. 

IF  men  have  freedom  In  anything  whatever 
it  certainly  is  in  the  choice  of  doctors. 
That  Smith,  the  allopathist,  has  his  office 
next  door  does  not  prevent  us  from  calling 
jojjes,  the  homoeopathist,  whose  office  is 
doirn  town.  No  more  is  a  Mrson  obliged  to 
take  pills  prescribed  by  Mrs.  Brown  if  he 
prefers  those  obtained  on  the  order  of  Mr. 
^binson.  Looked  at  in  this  direct  light  and 
as  a  personal  affair,  how  silly  and  absurd  ap¬ 
pear  W  quarrels  over  questions  of  sex  and 
school  in  medicine  1  If  your  neighbor  chooses 
to  worry  through  a  fever  on  hourly  doses  of 
the  sixty-seventh  dilution  of  the  one-hun¬ 
dredth  solution,  why  should  you  object  ?  And 
conversely,  why  should  he  object  if  you  choose 
to  employ  a  woman  as  your  physician  when 
vou  are  prostrate  with  the  fever  ?  The  truth 
18  that  every  sane  man  holds,  and  has  a  ri^ht 
to  hold  and  exercise  perfect  freedom  in  this 
reirard  so  far  as  he  individually  is  concerned ; 
and  no  sound  reason  can  possibly  be  ad¬ 
vanced  to  justify  your  interference  with  a 
similar  exercise  of  freedom  on  the  part  of 
the  man  who  lives  in  the  next  block.  If  you 
think  his  choice  injudicious,  he  balances 
the  issue  by  thinking  yours  unwise,  and  that 
should  be  an  end  of  the  whole  matter  in 
controversy. 

Whether  men  and  women  can  best  be 
tauirht  medicine  in  the  same  institution  and 
to<'ether,  is  a  secondary  consideration ;  the 
primary  thing  is  to  break  down  the  barriers 
which  exclude  women  from  the  attainment 
of  medical  knowledge.  It  is  idle  to  declare 
at  this  late  day  that  they  ought  to  be  kept 
out  of  the  proression ;  the  conservative  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  prepare  and  deliver  arguments 
to  this  effect  waste  their  time  and  affront 
every  candid  man’s  good  sense.  The  essen¬ 
tial  requirement  is  that  no  unqualified  per¬ 
son  be  admitted  to  practice ;  to  assert  that 
women  are  not  qualified  persons  is  simply  to 
beg  the  question  in  dispute.  The  measure 
of  qualification  they  possess  is  just  what  the 
world  is  interested  in  having  fairly  and 
honorably  determined.  If  they  are  able  to 
pursue  the  prescribed  courses  of  study  and 

Bs  the  usual  examinations,  they  are  as 
y  entitled  as  men  to  receive  diplomas 
and  enter  the  field  for  such  business  as 
the  city,  town,  or  village  may  give  them. 
Whether  one  fails  or  succeeds  will  depend 
on  many  circumstances,  but  in  any  event  the 
issue  is  of  individual  rather  than  of  general 
concern.  It  is  merely  asked  for  women  that 
opportunity  be  given  for  thorough  and  con¬ 
scientious  study,  to  the  end  that  they  may 
offer  their  insight  and  sympathy  and  knowl- 
ed^  and  judgment  to  the  community. 
With  this  and  such  courtesy  as  every  gen¬ 
tleman  will  readily  grant,  they  may  be 
trusted  to  work  out  the  great  problem  of 
their  fitness  and  capacity  for  medical  prac¬ 
tice.  And  if  they  are  not  equal  to  the 
duties  of  the  profession  and  the  demands 
of  civilization  a  very  short  period  of  time 
will  dispose  of  their  claims  and  preten¬ 
sions. 

The  contest  in  their  behalf  has  re¬ 
cently  won  two  important  victories.  The 
homoeopaths  of  Pennsylvania  have  opened 
the  American  Institute  in  Philadelphia  to 
their  admission,  and  the  allopaths  of  the 
State  have  abolished  the  rule  which  forbade 
consultation  with  them  and  their  teachers. 
They  were  admitted  to  lectures  in  London 
and  Edinburgh  last  year  after  a  long  struggle, 
and  we  are  not  aware  that  the  point  then 
gained  has  resulted  in  any  detriment  to  the 
profession.  So,  too,  after  a  bitter  contro¬ 
versy,  they  were  last  year  granted  permis¬ 
sion  to  attend  instruction  at  the  medical  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania.  If  they  should  be 
taught  with  men  is,  as  we  have  already  said, 
a  secondary  question,  in  answering  which 
there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
their  friends,  and  even  among  themselves. 
That  they  ought  to  have  just  as  good  a 
chance  for  study  as  men,  cannot  much  lon¬ 
ger  be  questioned  anywhere  except  by  per¬ 
sons  of  the  dullest  perceptions.  The  Phila- 
<lelphia  college  decided  to  instruct  them 
apart  from  men,  and  with  this  decision 
there  is  no  occasion  at  present  to  quarrel. 
The  Washington  and  Philadelphia  local  so¬ 
cieties  still  maintain  a  hostile  attitude,  and 
there  is  opposition  enough  to  female  doctors 
in  many  other  sections  of  the  country.  But 
the  past  year  prefigures  the  coming  years. 
The  pro^ssives  steadily  gain  ground  in 
the  profession ;  in  the  community  at  lar^, 
among  those  who  have  occasion  to  call  the 
doctor,  the  me  vailing  sentiment  is  reasona¬ 
bly  good.  The  end  of  the  battle  is  not  dis¬ 
tant  and  the  result  of  the  struggle  is  not  ob¬ 
scure  ;  —  the  way  will  be  made  free  and 
pleasant  for  every  woman  who  thinks  the 
medical  profession  her  legitimate  path  to 
usefulness  in  the  world. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

The  disposition  to  speak  well  of  the  dead  is 
creditable  to  our  human  nature,  but  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  sacrificing  truth  to  charitable¬ 
ness,  and  we  observe  a  tendency  to  do  this  in 
some  of  the  obituary  writing  about  Mr.  Yallan- 
digham.  That  he  had  many  of  the  qualities 
which  win  personal  following,  that  he  was  kindly 
and  generous  and  forbearing  in  private  life,  a 
good  neighbor  and  a  pleasant  companion,  we  do 
not  in  the  least  question ;  but  that  he  was  a 
statesman,  or  that  he  was  anything  more  than 
a  bold  and  scheming  politician,  cannot  be  said 
if  regard  is  had  to  the  facts  of  his  life  and  time. 
His  share  in  the  political  events  of  the  last 
eight  or  ten  weeks  properly  won  for  him  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  favorable  consideration ;  bnt  it 
ought  not  to  blind  us  to  the  works  he  had 
wrought  and  the  character  he  had  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  previous  twenty  years.  He  had 
energy,  vivacity,  audacity,  personal  integrity, 
and  the  courage  of  conviction ;  but  he  lacked 
judgment,  was  wanting  in  discretion,  and 
could  not  be  trusted  as  a  leader.  Give  him 
credit  for  trying  to  bring  the  Democratic  party 
to  a  recognition  of  accomplished  facts  on 
which  depend  peace  and  security  for  the  future ; 
but  no  just  judgment  of  the  man  can  overlook 
his  virulent  opposition  to  freedom  for  many 
long  years,  and  of  his  hostility  to  the  nation  in  the 
time  when  it  was  struggling  for  its  very  exist¬ 
ence.  His  “  new  departure  ”  has  been  so  sudden 
and  complete  as  to  emphasize  rather  than  miti¬ 
gate  the  errors  of  his  past  career. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  London  paper 
gives  space  to  insinuations  against  Mr.  Minister 
Washburne,  —  the  specific  allegation  being  that 
his  own  honor  and  the  honor  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  arc  compromised  by  bis  communications 
with  the  late  Paris  Commune.  This  charge 
need  give  no  trouble  either  to  Mr.  Washburne  or 
the  United  States.  He  was  the  only  foreign 
representative  in  Paris  daring  the  war  who 
proved  of  service  to  anybody,  and  it  would  not 
l)c  astonishing  to  find  the  friends  of  many  oth¬ 
er  ministers  trying  to  detract  from  his  merits. 
This  complaint  comes  from  the  supporters  of 
Napoleon,  and  may  be  dismissed,  therefore, 
without  a  moment’s  consideration.  What  sort 
of  a  minister  our  Envoy  would  have  been  in  a 
time  of  peace  is  a  question  for  useless  specula¬ 
tion  ;  in  a  time  of  war  he  was  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place,  —  energetic  when  others  daw¬ 
dled,  bold  and  prudent  when  others  were  timid 
and  cowardly,  prompt  and  courageous  when  his 
associates  in  the  diplomatic  corps  were  dilatory 
and  vacillating.  His  course  for  a  year  has  been 
wise  and  discreet ;  he  has  protected  American 
interests  with  vigor  and  intelligence ;  and  to  him 
the  French,  German,  and  English  people  and 
authorities  have  given  such  praise  as  has  never 
before  been  awarded  the  agent  of  a  foreign 
power.  He  can  well  afford  to  smile  at  the  carp- 
ings  of  Napoleonism.  When  he  comes  back  to 
the  United  States  his  fellow-citizens  will  delight 
in  showing  him  honor,  and  when  history  tells 
the  story  of  the  French  conflict  of  1870 -'71  she 
cannot  fail  to  make  honorable  mention  of  his 
conduct. 

It  can  scarcely  bo  doubted  by  an  impartial 
observer  that  Cadet  Smith  is  far  lesa  likely  to 
be  ruined  by  his  foes  than  by  those  who  profess 
themselves  his  particular  friends.  That  West 
Point  had  a  prejudice  against  color,  and  that  he 
has  to  some  extent  been  made  the  victim  of  this 
prejudice,  is  unquestionably  true.  He,  and  those 
who  put  him  there,  ought  to  have  foreseen  the 
difficulties  he  would  encounter,  and  his  hope  of 
success  in  study  and  military  duty  lay  in  faith¬ 
ful  performance  of  his  tasks,  and  a  patient,  pru¬ 
dent,  and  dignified  bearing  at  all  times.  His 
sponsors  have  continuously  chosen  to  keep  his 
name  in  the  newspapers,  and  have  used  their 
best  endeavors  to  elevate  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
hero  and  a  martyr.  He  appears  to  be  a  lad  of 
some  brains,  and  likely  enough  to  take  good 
standing  as  a  student  in  the  AcMemy ;  but  care¬ 
ful  sifting  of  the  evidence  shows  that  neither  in 
manner  nor  in  character  is  he  a  boy  to  win  the 
regard  or  command  the  respect  of  his  teachers 
or  class  associates.  The  prompt  recognition  of 
this  fact  would  do  much  to  smooth  his  path  in 
the  future.  His  friends  are,  however,  encour¬ 
aging  him  to  insubordination.  When  he  was 
brought  to  trial  last  winter  everybody  admitted 
that  the  court  had  a  friendly  disposition  toward 
him.  He  was  sentenced  to  dismissal,  and  the 
President  has  remitted  this  sentence  to  a  vear’s 
reduction  in  the  academic  course.  If  Smith  and 
his  friends  are  sensible  and  reasonable  they  will 
accept  the  action  of  the  Executive  without  far¬ 
ther  grumbling  or  newspaper  complaint. 

The  Virginia  Court  of  Appeals  has  recently 
rendered  a  decision  worthy  of  general  considera¬ 
tion.  It  is  that  voluntary  drunkenness,  even  when 
it  produces  virtual  insanity,  is  not  a  Iqi^al  excuse 
for  crime.  This  is  a  common-sense  view  of  an 
important  issue,  but  none  tbe  less  notable  as  a 
judicial  ruling.  Foster,  the  New  York  street¬ 
car  murderer,  pleads  intoxication  against  the 
hanging  to  which  he  bas  been  scntenc^  ;  and  it 
is  evident  that  aome  persons  have  a  vague  feel¬ 
ing  that  it  ought  to  give  him  commutation  to 
imprisonment  for  life.  This  is  dangerous 
ground  to  take.  Admit  the  pica,  and  see  what 
follows.  Any  ruffian  may  kill  his  man  without 
danger  of  life  if  he  but  drinks  two  or  three 
glasses  of  whiskey  before  he  sets  out  to  do  his 
foul  deed.  The  true  doctrine  is  that  drunken¬ 


ness  ought  not  to  be  a  shield  for  anything,  be¬ 
cause  no  man  gets  drunk  except  by  deliberate 
choice  or  a  neglect  to  exercise  restraint.  In 
either  case  he  should  be  held  to  both  legal  and 
moral  responsibility  for  his  act!  m,  and  we  hope 
to  never  see  the  time  when  coarts  can  rule  oth- 


The  General  Indian  council  now  in  session  j 
at  Okmulgee  is  a  body  from  whose  deliberations  ( 
substsntial  good  may  reasonably  be  expected.  { 
The  Indian  has  no  prospect  of  a  future  except  as 
he  conforms  to  the  habits  of  civilization.  Pos¬ 
sibly  he  can  retain  his  tribal  state  for  another 
generation,  but  be  must  soon  give  up  his  no¬ 
madic  customs  if  he  would  retain  existence. 
The  effort  to  settle  him  in  a  territory  independ¬ 
ent  of  white  control  is  in  the  highest  degree 
praiseworthy,  and  we  believe  he  may  safely  be 
allowed  to  make  his  own  laws,  subject  to 
revision  by  Congress.  The  various  trib^  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  present  council  drew  up  an  or¬ 
ganic  act  for  civil  Government  last  year,  and 
the  delegates  now  meet  to  learn  how  it  has  been 
received  by  the  people  interested,  and  to  consider 
the  suggestions  of  those  who  speak  by  national 
authority.  Of  course  they  cannot  be  allowed  to 
do  exactly  as  they  please ;  if  they  organize  a 
Territory  it  must  be  in  general  accordance  with 
plans  adopted  in  other  cases.  The  speculators 
and  railway  men  are  making  a  determined  effort 
to  get  a  foothold  in  the  section,  and  out  of  their 
action  arise  the  most  serious  of  the  many  diffi¬ 
culties  which  the  Indians  encounter  in  their 
struggle  toward  civilization.  We  trust  the 
President  and  his  agents  may  continue  to  act  as 
their  shield  against  the  incursions  of  frontiers¬ 
men,  and  we  hope  that  proper  protection  and 
encouragement  will  give  the  country  a  stable 
and  well-disposed  Inffian  community,  having 
Okmulgee  as  its  capital. 

A  PANIC  in  Wall  Street  cannot  be  calculated 
with  quite  the  accuracy  of  an  eclipse,  but  it  can 
be  depended  upon  as  something  that  will  cqme 
sooner  or  later.  Daring  the  ^nic,  the  other 
day,  the  occultation  of  Mr.  Woodward  took 
place.  That  brilliant  financial  luminary  was, 
for  several  hours  at  least,  wholly  invisible  to  the 
naked  eyes  of  his  brokers,  who  had  bought  in 
his  name  a  great  deal  of  unwanted  Kock  Island 
stock.  This  was  perhaps  rather  hard  on  the 
brokers.  Mr.  Woodward  has  none  of  our  sym¬ 
pathy.  To  be  ruined  in  Wall  Street  does  not 
seem  to  be  so  serious  a  matter.  Mr.  Woodward 
has  been  mined  scores  of  times  and  to  all  ap¬ 
pearances  grows  fat  under  the  process. 

Three  hundred  and  eighty-six  of  the  leading 
shoe  manufacturers  of  New  England,  have 
signed  a  protest  gainst  the  present  tariff  of  the 
United  States.  They  allege  that  the  combined 
taxes  upon  all  the  articles  used  in  their  business, 
yield  the  government  a  revenue  of  but  $  3,500,- 
000,  while  there  is  imposed  upon  the  manu¬ 
facturers  a  tax  of  $  18,000,000,  which- they  in 
turn  are  obliged  to  assess  upon  their  products. 
The  direct  conse(|nence  of  this  imposition  has 
l)een  to  exclude  American-made  boots  and  shoes 
from  the  markets  of  Canada,  Mexico,  the  West 
Indies,  and  South  America,  —  markets  which 
our  manufacturers  had  supplied  for  more  than  a 
century.  These  gentlemen  believe  that  the 
removal  of  the  protective  duties  which  bear  so 
heavily  upon  their  industry  would  enable  them 
to  regain  their  lost  ground  and  compete  with 
their  goods  in  the  various  markets  of  tne  world, 
thus  increasing  the  demand  for  home  labor  and 
enhancing  the  profits  of  manufacturing.  Tbe 
boot  and  shoe  interest  is  larger  in  the  value  of 
its  products  and  the  number  of  people  employed 
in  it  than  any  other  single  industry  in  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  the  demands  of  these  manufacturers 
should  receive  careful  attention.  We  note  it  as 
one  of  the  best  signs  of  the  t>me  that  our  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturing  interests  are  beginning  to  see 
that  “  protection  ”  does  not  always  protect. 

Illinois  rejects  the  notion  of  a  State  House 
on  wheels,  and  has  voted  half  a  million  of  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  building  begun  some  time  ago  at 
Springfield.  There  may  be  weeping  and  wail¬ 
ing,  and  we  are  quite  certain  there  must  be 
gnashing  of  teeth,  up  at  Peoria.  For  that  en¬ 
terprising  village  had  really  convinced  itself  the 
capital  was  coming  thither.  What  ground  it 
had  for  the  belief  is  shown  in  this  fact,  —  the 
Springfield  appropriation  was  carried  by  a  vote 
of  one  hundr^  to  seventy-four.  We  do  not  see 
how  the  Peorians  can  do  less  thtm  ask  for  an 
investigating  committee,  —  it  is  what  would  be 
done  in  Washington  to  cover  a  defeat  of  this  sort. 
The  Chicago  papers  —  noted  for  devotion  to  liter¬ 
al  truth  —  tell  us  that  during  the  final  struggle  in 
the  lower  branch  of  the  legislature  the  citizens  of 
Springfield  sent  in  a  very  sumptuous  lunch  of 
coffee,  sandwiches,  and  such  other  things  as  de¬ 
light  the  rural  palate,  and  significantly  add  that 
there  was  a  great  rush  for  eatables  just  prior  to 
the  last  roll-call.  Now  there  is  one  man  in  the 
counm-  of  insight  so  vivid  and  genius  so  fertile, 
who,  if  he  were  only  a  Pcorian,  or  retained  in  the 
Peoria  interest,  would  straightway  move  an  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  the  make-up  of  those  sandwiches.  He 
would  not  indulge  in  any  charges,  but  the  listener 
could  be  nothing  less  than  a  moral  wretch  if,  after 
listening  for  ten  minutes,  he  did  not  believe  that 
the  savory  thing  in  those  sandwiches  was  neither 
ham,  nor  beef,  nor  tongue,  but  greenbacks.  Let 
Peoria  call  for  a  committee. 

Me.  Lowe  has  recently  made  one  of  his 
characteristic  s{)eeches  advocating  the  policy  of 
England  paying  her  debt.  To  judge  from  the 


manner  in  which  this  suggestion  has  l)een  re¬ 
ceived  one  would  think  that  such  an  eminently 
proper  and  busiress-like  action  had  never  before 
occurred  to  the  English  mind.  Indeed,  we  can 
well  suppose  that  the  stolid  Briton  of  this  gen¬ 
eration,  having  accustomed  himself  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  his  “  National  blessing,"  aa  it  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  called,  by  his  yearly  contribution  to 
its  expenses,  bas  at  last  come  to  regard  it  as 
one  of  the  indispensable  features  of  tbe  benign 
government  under  which  he  lives.  But  this 
purely  sentimental  way  of  looking  at  consols 
and  other  certificates  of  indebtedness,  is  not  at 
all  consistent  with  the  business-like  habits  of 
Mr.  I.owe ;  and  we  incline  to  think  therefore 
that  he  expresses  the  rising  sentiment  of  his 
countrymen  in  wishing  to  rid  of  the  inenm- 
brance.  It  is  possible  that  the  earnest  and 
practical  efforts  made  by  our  government  to¬ 
wards  extinguishing  its  obligation  have  suggest¬ 
ed  to  English  statesmen  the  propriety  and  the 
feasibility  of  their  doing  a  similar  thing  ;  but 
we  apprehend  that  the  prime  cause  of  England’s 
desire  to  be  free  fTom  debt  is  tbe  position  in 
which  she  finds  herself  placed  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  by  the  results  of  the  last  year’s  straggle 
on  the  Continent,  —  a  position  into  which  her 
enormous  debt  has  done  not  a  little  to  place  her. 

Something  has  happened  at  Washin^on  that 
cannot  be  without  an  effect  upon  the  city°s  future. 
The  new  government  of  its  magnificent  distances 
has  decreed  that  hogs  and  goats  shall  no  more 
run  at  large  ;  and  the  execution  of  this  decree 
appears  properly  enough  to  have  been  the  local 
sensation  of  last  week.  We  suppose  citizens  and 
visitors  will  get  used  to  it  in  time,  but  Washing¬ 
ton  without  pigs  and  kids  will  hare  an  air  of 
desolation,  ^gs  die,  and  kids  pass  away,  but 
goats  endure  forever ;  and  many  of  those  at  the 
national  capital  must  certainly  have  lived  there  in 
the  days  of  the  Father  of  his  country.  They  had 
the  essential  Washingtonian  qualification,  —  al¬ 
ways  for  the  existing  administration,  and  able  to 
change  sides  of  the  fence  with  a  celerity  that  com¬ 
pelled  admiration.  What  sights  have  they  not 
witnessed  in  these  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  !  And 
it  is  doubtful  if  they  ever  saw  anything  funnier 
than  tbe  daily  sessions  of  *he  territorial  legisla¬ 
ture  by  which  their  public  life  is  ended.  The 
pets  and  pride  of  the  old  re^W,  they  may  well 
feel  that  they  are  not  duly  appreciated  by  the 
modem  wiseacres.  They  have  been  the  real 
sovereigns  of  the  metropolis,  —  he  wonid  be  a 
reckless  writer  who  should  venture  to  predict 
what  will  follow  from  their  forced  retirement. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 

—  Lavender  and  pale  blue  tinted  cards  are 
more  stylish  for  visiting  cards  than  the  pure 
white. 

—  A  lady  describes  a  Dorcas  society  as  a 
place  where  one  is  regaled  with  “  tea,  toast,  and 
texts.” 

—  A  Salem  man  has  a  quadrant  which  he 
says  Captain  Cook,  the  famous  navigator,  once 
owned.  Doubtful  quadrant. 

—  Henry  Clay’s  old  home,  Ashland,  has  been 
purchased  by  the  University  of  Kentucky  for 
$90,000. 

—  The  Canadians  are  very  much  pleased  with 
postal  cards,  whereby  everybody  can  know  Mr. 
Everybody-Else’s  business. 

—  In  the  army  bakery  at  Washington  the 
secret  has  been  discovered  of  making  802  pounds 
of  bread  from  190  pounds  of  fiour. 

—  A  company  of  Chicago  capitalists,  with  .7. 
Y.  Scammon  at  its  head,  have  procured  a  settle¬ 
ment  at  Kankakee,  Ill.,  and  are  about  to  com¬ 
mence  the  manufacture  of  vegetable  ivory  but¬ 
tons. 

—  No  monument,  not  even  a  tablet,  has  been 
raised  over  the  grave  of  Thaddeus  Stevens  ; 
and  on  Decoration  Day,  it  was  with  difficulty 
his  resting-place  could  be  identified  to  strew 
flowers  upon.  • 

—  The  Detroit  papers  have  discovered  a  new 
method  of  driving  away  the  organ-grinders. 
Every  day  or  two  they  have  a  paragraph  like 
this  :  “  Organ-grinders  in  Memphis  make  about 
ten  dollars  a  day.” 

—  The  whole  system  of  quarantine  is  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Neio  Orleans  Times.  It  says  it 
is  only  enforced  in  semi-barbarian  communities, 
and  it  denounces  it  as  an  arrant,  expensive, 
impracticable,  and  purely  chimerical  «x])erimen- 
talism,  highly  injurious  to  a  sound  sanitary  ad¬ 
ministration  and  to  commerce  and  public  con¬ 
venience. 

—  One  of  the  grandest  toilets  worn  at  a  recent 
drawing-room  of  the  Queen  at  Buckingham 
Palace  was  that  of  Lady  Poltimore,  which  at¬ 
tracted  peculiar  interest  by  the  fact  that  the 
magnificent  point  d’Alencon  veil  her  ladyship 
wore  was  worn  by  Marie  Antoinette  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  her  marriage  to  Louis  XVI.  It  is  a 
priceless  relic. 

—  The  smokers  who  arc  in  the  habit  of  travel¬ 
ling  on  the  London  Metropolitan  Railway  re¬ 
cently  held  a  meeting  to  petition  Parliament  to 
pass  a  law  compelling  the  Metropolitan  Rail¬ 
way  to  attach  smoking  carriages  to  the  tr.iins. 
The  petition  urges  that  smoking  is  an  antidote 
to  the  damp  fishy  sewage  and  sulphurous  smells 
always  pervading  the  tunnels  of  this  under¬ 
ground  railway. 
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OUR  PARIS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

LA  PfiTROLEUSE. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  London  Tinm 
observed  the  other  day,  while  ipeaking;  of 
llie  courage  and  ferocity  shown  by  the  women 
•f  Paris  daring  the  late  insurrection,  that  the 
French  nation  would  be  indeed  a  terrible  nation 
if  it  consisted  entirely  of  Frenchwomen.  The 
bir  sex  certainly  occupies  a  more  prominent 
position  in  France  than  in  any  other  European 
In  peaceful  times  the  lion’s  share  of 
ibo  work  is  performed  by  the  women.  While 
Jules  and  Alphonse  are  lounging  in  cq/H  and 
tabartU,  sipping  pernicious  absinthe,  or  smok¬ 
ing  eaparal  tobacco,  Marie  and  Celestine  are 
hoeing  and  weeding  and  digging  in  the  fields, 
er  busily  attending  to  the  wants  of  their  custom- 
trs,  if  they  are  in  the  shopkeeping  line.  In 
tune  of  war  the  Frenchwoman  still  more  strongly 
(Herts  her  prominence.  Every  regiment  is  ac¬ 
companied  ^  its  vioandiirtt  and  its  canliniem. 
During  the  Prussian  siege  of  Paris  the  women, 
it  can  scarcely  be  denied,  showed  a  more  deter¬ 
mined  and  undaunted  spirit  than  the  men,  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  if  Trochu  had  modified 
his  plan  of  operations  to  the  extent  of  allowing 
the  Amazons  of  the  Seine  to  march  against  the 
(oemy,  some  of  the  old  fervor  of  1792  would 


buildings  of  Paris  she  is  possibly  not  the  most 
guilty  author  of  the  confiagration.  Whose  were 
the  miserable  jealousies  and  ambitions  which 
within  twelve  months  have  converted  her  from 
a  respectable  woman  into  a  Pdtroleuso  1  Other 
people  may  have  to  answer  this  question  some 
day  before  a  tribunal  at  which  all  secrets  wUl 
be  made  known. 

WOMEN  OF  MONTMARTRE. 

The  illustration  on  page  28  is  from  a  sketch 
taken  of  a  band  of  women  who  were  marching 
to  Montmartre  to  defend  a  barricade  which  they 
had  erected.  'Uese  are  the  Amazons  of  the 
Commune,  and  pve  us  an  idea  of  what  the 
warrior-woman  i^ly  is  —  coarse,  brawny,  un¬ 
womanly,  and  degraded  ;  picturesque  certainly, 
but  br  no  means  pleasing.  When  women  ap¬ 
pear  in  exceptioha!  situations  we  always  picture 
them  as  we  wish' them  to  be,  and  generally  find 
they  are  something  voy  difierent  We  general¬ 
ly  endow  them  with  those  womanly  qualities 
which  we  admire,  forgetting  that  it  may  be  the 
very  want  of  those  attributes  which  has  induced 
them  to  quit  the  conventional  mode  of  life.  The 
vicandiire  of  our  imagination  i'  always  young 
and  pretty  and  innocent,  a  gay  young  creature 
amidst  the  regiment  of  rough,  kindly  men,  and 
our  feelings  receive  a  shock  when  we  see  the 
reality.  The  Amazon  of  romance  is  always 


might  safely  keep  up  a  withering  fire.  The 
windows  of  apartments  belonging  to  absent  fam¬ 
ilies  were  opened  by  the  gna^s  themselves,  who 
forced  the  doors  in  cases  where  the  concierge 
had  not  got  the  key. 

BIRD’S-EYE  VIEW  OF  PARIS. 

This  large  en^ving  on  pages  33  and  33 
represents  Paris  in  her  glory,  —  Paris  as  she 
was  before  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  the  Peiro- 
leutes  had  shorn  her  of  her  finest  monuments  and 
laid  80  many  of  her  handsome  buildings  in 
ruins.  It  is  difiiicnlt  to  imagine  Paris  without  the 
Tuileries,  that  palace  which  under  Monarchism, 
Republicanism,  and  Imperialism  has  always 
been  the  first  attraction  to  a  stranger,  and  which 
of  late  years,  has  been  the  scene  of  innumerable 
fetes  and  balls,  and  the  head-quarters,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  most  brilliant  court  in  Europe, 
let  it  is  so,  and  that  splendid  edifice  which 
stands  so  boldly  out  in  our  illustration  is  now  a 
bare  skeleton  of  blackened  walls.  It  was  here 
that  the  defeated  Radicals,  mad  with  rage  and 
despair,  first  began  their  work  of  destruction  by 
firing  the  palace.  The  fire  seems  to  have  raged 
most  furiously  in  the  Salle  des  Mare'chaux. 
Here  the  Commune  used  to  give  its  patriotic 
concerts,  and  had  placed  a  large  number  of 
wooden  benches  for  the  convenience  of  the  au¬ 
dience.  These  served  to  augment  the  fierceness 


errois,  however,  which  may  be  termed  the  oldest 
church  in  Paris,  haring  bi^  founded  by  Chil- 
pe'ric,  has  escaped  unhurt,  but  as  we  proceed 
eastward,  the  devastation  becomes  more  and 
more  manifest.  The  Thdttre  Lyrique  is  burnt 
to  the  ground,  and  the  Chitelet  is  greatly 
damaged.  Although  the  tower  of  St.  Jacques 
is  still  intact,  it  stands  amidst  the  mins  of  the 
surrounding  buildin«.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  is 
utterly  destroyed.  Hitherto  this  building  has 
possessed  an  especial  virtue  in  the  ejes  ^  the 
Parisians,  and  it  has  always  been  repurded  as 
thumper  place  whence  to  procli^  a  Republic. 

The  dAitAutee  of  the  Empire  was  proclaimed 
there  by  fiery  Gambetta,  and  to  was  the  consti- 
tntion  of  the  late  Commune  by  the  still  more 
radical  Aasi,  but  the  latter  Government  has  ef¬ 
fectually  prevented  ai^  other  rt^'ms  from  being 
inaugurated  there.  Paris  may  do  without  her 
Tuileries  now,  especiallv  in  the  present  Republi¬ 
can  times,  but  a  Hotel  de  Ville  is  indispensable, 
and  M.  Jules  Ferry  has  accordingly  established 
himself  and  staff  in  the  Luxembourg,  which  is  in 
no  wav  injured.  The  church  of  St.  Gervais,  just 
behind  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  has  been  damag^  by 
shells.  Still  farther  to  ^  east  is  the  Place  de 
la  Bastille,  which  is  almost  in  mins.  The  Col¬ 
umn  of  July  is  riddled  with  shot-boles  and  nar¬ 
rowly  escapM  destmetion,  for  underneath  mns 
the  tunnel  of  the  canal  St  Martin,  which  had 
I  been  filled  with  petroleum  barges  and  set  on  fire. 


have  been  revived  and  the  besi^rs  would  have 
been  discomfited.  La  Pctrolense  1  what  a  terri¬ 
ble  significance  has  this  newly  invented  name ! 
It  is  possible  that  those  who  belong  to  what  is 
emphatically  staled  the  ^ntler  sex  can  perpe¬ 
trate  such  atrocities  ?  It  is  possible ;  and  as  no 
one  becomes  utterly  wicked  all  at  once  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  trace  the  probable  history  of 
some  such  hopeless  wretch  as  she  who  appears 
in  our  picture  about  to  receive  her  doom  at  the 
hands  of  an  infuriated  soldiery.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  Versaillist  libellers  who  assert  that  all 
such  criminals  were  the  scum  of  Paris.  Twelve 
months  ago,  probably  enough,  the  Fe'troleuse 
was  an  industrious,  well-behaved  woman,  with 
a  husband  and  children.  Then  came  the  siege, 
—  her  husband  lost  his  work,  served  in  the 
ranks  of  the  National  Guard,  and  was  gradually 
converted  into  a  lounging,  diuipat^  idler. 
Meantime  his  wife  waited  day  after  day,  in  the 
frost  and  snow,  for  her  scanty  share  of  rations, 
and  had  the  inexpressible  grief  to  see  her  chil¬ 
dren  die  for  want  of  the  nourishment  on  which 
childhood  thrives.  The  capituhttion  must  have 
come  as  a  bitter  pang  to  one  who  had  suffered 
so  much.  Can  we  not  imagine  that  such  a  poor 
creature,  demoralized  by  want  of  work,  and 
with  her  bmin  weakened  by  slow  starvation, 
would  hail  the  establishment  of  the  Commune 
as  a  sort  of  millennium  which  would  cure  all 
her  troubles,  and  would  therefore  burst  into  a 
fory  of  uncontrollable  mania  upon  its  violent 
suapression  *  Though  the  band  of  this  woman 
Ugh^  the  fiame  wh^  burnt  some  of  the  finest 


beautiful  and  stately  as  Diana ;  but,  if  such  a 
race  ever  existed,  we  should  imagine  there  was 
not  much  of  women’s  beauty  about  them,  per¬ 
haps  no  more  than  we  find  in  these  fighting 
women  of  the  Commune.  They  are  fitted  for 
their  work,  they  have  muscle  and  sinew,  ferocity 
such  as  the  weaker  vessel  man  cannot  hope  to 
rival,  and  such  a  love  of  riot,  —  always  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  van  when  Paris  rises,  —  that  we 
might  almost  say  that  if  revolutions  are  not 
pn^uced  by  them  they  are  produced  by  the 
revolutions,  and  are  imbued  with  their  very 
spirit.  These  are  some  of  the  antagonists  the 
Versailles  troops  had  to  conouer  tefore  they 
could  call  Paris  their  own,  ana  in  the  accounts 
given  of  the  long  trains  of  prisoners  the  most 
melancholy  features  are  these  women  —  defiant, 
jeering,  and  shameless  —  on  their  wa}'  to  the 
hulks,  or  the  scaffold,  or  the  trench,  where  the 
firing  party  awaits  t^m. 


"OPEN  YOUR  SHUTTERS.” 

The  engraving  on  this  page  represents  the 
aspect  of  a  Parisian  street  on  the  day  after  the 
Versaillists  had  effected  their  entry.  Groups 
were  standing  at  the  street  comer  anxiously 
diacuuing  the  state  of  affairs,  while  Nationals 
were  marching  about  with  loaded  revolvers  or¬ 
dering  the  occupants  of  the  bouses  to  open  their 
ptrtUnntM  and  close  their  windows.  The  object 
of  this  measure  was  to  prevent  the  concealment 
of  Versaillists  behind  the  shatters,  whence  they 


of  the  fire.  Let  the  reader  turn  to  our  sketch 
of  the  ruined  Tuileries,  on  page  37,  and  he  will 
see  for  himself  how  little  remains  of  the  far- 
famed  palace  of  Catherine  de  Medicis. 

Although  the  Tuileries  actually  adjoins  the 
Louvre,  the  latter  has  sustained  very  little  inju¬ 
ry.  The  library  —  a  most  valuable  one — was 
destroyed,  and  the  Reds  did  their  best  to  bum 
the  building,  but  bejond  a  few  shot-holes  through 
the  windows  no  material  damage  was  done. 
The  gate  opposite  the  Palais  Royal  was  very 
much  chipp^  and  battered,  and  that  handsome 
square  itself,  so  familiar  to  all  Parisian  visitors, 
has  suffered  considerably.  The  left  wing, 
which  was  the  residence  of  Prince  Napoleon,  is 
a  mere  shell,  but  the  gorgeous  jewel  shops, 
where  country  pefons  would  spend  their  leisnre 
hours,  covetously  eying  the  glistening  medals 
and  crosses  in  the  vrindows,  are  but  little  hurt. 
Those  world-renowned  restaurants,  where  din¬ 
ners  could  be  obtained  to  suit  all  purses  and  all 
tastes,  and  where  every  Englishman  considered 
it  his  imperative  duty  to  taste  the  mysterious 
concoctions  of  Les  Trois  Frferes,  Vdvy  or  Vd- 
four,  are  saved,  as  are  also  the  Th^&tre  Fran- 
9ais  and  the  The&tre  of  the  Palais  Royal. 

Who  has  not  while  strolling  down  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli  on  a  hot  summer’s  day,  and  admiring  the 
brilliancy  of  its  shops,  felt  deeply  grateful  for 
the  cool  shade  of  its  colonnades  I  This  hand¬ 
some  street  has  been  terribly  injured,  and  even 
where  the  houses  have  not  been  burnt  they  have 
been  riddled  through  and  through  by  the  ballets 
and  shells  of  the  combatants;  St.  Gwmain  Aux- 


Close  by  are  the  enormous  government  grana¬ 
ries,  which  extend  for  at  least  half  a  mile.  These 
have  been  utterly  destroyed. 

Retracing  our  steps  a  little,  and  crossing  over 
to  the  Island  of  St  Louis,  we  come  to  Notre 
Dame,  which,  though  somewhat  damaged  inside 
by  the  insurgents,  is  perfectly  intact,  and  shows 
no  outward  sign  of  injury  whatever.  Its  neigh¬ 
bor,  the  Church  of  St  Louis,  is  also  unhurt 
Would  we  could  say  the  same  for  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  that  fine  bid  building  of  St.  Louis, 
which  has  entirely  succumbed  to  the  effects  of 
Communistic  petroleam.  On  the  very  evening  of 
its  destruction  a  dinner  of  Commnnist  grandeea 
was  held  there.  After  dessert  they  ordered 
barrels  of  petroleam  to  be  brought  in,  and 
wound  np  tMir  festivities  by  burning  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  Prefecture  of  Police  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  were  also  destroyed,  but  the  Cha- 
pelle  escaped. 

The  damage  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is 
more  to  private  than  to  public  buildings.  la 
some  quarters,  and  more  especially  in  the  Rues 
de  Bac  and  IJlle,  the  devastion  is  immense, 
while  the  celebrated  library  La  Sorbonne,  the 
Theatre  of  the  Od^,  and  the  manufactory  of 
the  Gobelins  have  been  partially  burnt  The 
Pantbron  has  been  a  little  injured  by  shells. 
Napoleon’s  tomb,  in  the  Invalides,  has  been  pil¬ 
laged,  and  seversd  churches  have  been  riddled 
with  ballets.  The  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Hon¬ 
or,  the  Cour  des  Comptes,  the  Conseil  d’Etat, 
and  the  barracks,  on  the  Qnai  d’Orsay,  have 
been  burnt,  but  the  Mint,  the  Institute,  tho 
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Xaxe. 

1.  Tuileriee 

2.  Lourre 

3.  PalaU  Royai 

4.  St.  Uennain  I'Anxerroie 
6.  Theatre  of  the  Ohatelet 

6.  “  Lyric  ”  Theatre 

7.  Hotel  de  Vide 

8.  Tower  St.  Jacques 

9.  Church  of  St.  Paul  , 

10.  Column  of  July 


CONDiriOH. 

Destroyed  by  Are. 
library  destroyed. 

Destroyed  by  fire. 

Saved. 

Injured  by  fire. 

Dmtroyed  by  fire. 

£ntirely  destroyed  by  fire. 

Saced. 

Sared. 

Seriously  injured  by  fire  and  shells. 


Naxi. 

11.  Houses  on  the  Place  Bastille 

12.  Church  of  St.  Gerrais 

13.  Goyei  nnMnt  ‘ '  ti  renier  de  1’ Abondance  ” 

14.  St.  Louis  en  Tile. 

15.  Notre  Dame 

16.  Chambre  of  Commerce 

17.  Palais  de  Justice 

18.  Preiecture  of  Police 

19.  St.  Chapelle 

20.  Statue  of  Henry  IV. 


COXDITIOK. 

Destroyed  by  fire. 

Saved. 

Entirely  dcstroj'ed  by  fire. 

Interior  injured  by  fire. 
Saved 

Destroyed  by  fire. 

Destroyed  by  fire. 
Uninjured. 

Removed  by  the  Commune. 


NaXI.  COKDItlOX. 

21.  St.  Severin  Saved. 

22.  St.  Nicolas  du  Chardonct  Saved. 

23.  La  Sorbonne  Burnt. 

24.  Hotel  de  Cluny 

26.  St.  Etienne  du  Mont  Saved. 

26.  Tower  of  the  Ancient  Abbey  of  St.  OenevieTe. 

27.  Pantheon  Injured  by  shelling. 

28.  “  Odeon  ”  Destroyed  by  fire. 

29.  Mint  Saved. 

30.  Institute  of  France  Saved. 


Corps  Lewislatif,  and  most  of  the  other  public 
buildiDirs  arc  intact. 

Ketuminw  to  the  ri);ht  hank,  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  is  a  desert,  the  Rue  Royslc  is  in 
ruins,  the  Ministry  of  Finance  has  been  burnt, 
while  the  pillars  of  the  Madeleine  have  been 
{^raatiy  tiatnaged.  Indeed,  in  this  latter  quar¬ 
ter.  as  also  at  Auteuil  and  the  Pont  du  Jour, 
tiiere  is  scarcely  a  street  which  docs  not  bear 
the  mark.s  of  having  suffered  severely,  either 
from  the  bullets  and  shells  of  the  Versaillists, 
or  the  petroleum  of  the  Commune. 


SKETCHES  IN  PARIS. 

We  give  on  page  36  a  p'cture  of  the  smoking 
mins  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  a  view  of 
the  stm^Ie  which  took  place  in  the  Rue  de 
Kivoli.  Being  a  very  old  building  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  burnt  with  extraordinary  fury.  It  was 
founded  in  1533  by  the  merchant  Provost  Pierre 
Nielle,  but  was  not  iinishetl  until  1605  under 
Henri  IV.,  of  whom  an  equestrian  fisrnre  was 
erected  over  the  principal  doorway.  From  that 
time  to  the  reign  of  M.  Haussmann  the  building 
has  been  added  to  and  improved,  and  was  full 
of  historic  touvenirs  of  Paris  and  her  rulers.  It 
has  been  the  scene  of  countless  liots  and  revolu¬ 
tions.  and  has  now  itself  fallen  a  victim  to  pop¬ 
ular  fury.  There  was  some  very  brisk  fighting 
in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  between  the  Versaillists 
and  their  opponents.  The  Govemmr  nt  troops 
are  said  to  have  fought  with  unusual  coylness. 
One  of  their  favorite  raanmuvres  was  to  mount 
to  the  top  stories  or  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  poking 
their  guns  through  the  windows  fire  upon  the 
Communists  beneath.  Did  they  suspect  a  house 
to  be  occupied  by  insurgents,  they  would  keep  a 
constant  fusillade  upon  the  windows  from  the 
street. 


VAMPIRES  AND  GHOITLS. 

These  gentry  are  not  yet  quite  dead.  At 
least  the  belief  in  them  still  lingers  in  some 
conntry  districts  ;  while  in  Southeastern  Europe 
and  Southwestern  Asia  the  credence  prevails 
among  whole  tribes,  and  even  nations. 

The  most  detailed  vampire  stories  belong  to 
the  Daimbian  and  Greek  countries.  Toume- 
fort  describes  a  scene  that  came  under  his  per¬ 
sonal  notice  in  Grefce.  A  peasant  of  Mycune  I 
was  murdered  in  the  fields  in  the  year  1701. 
He  had  licon  a  man  of  quarrelsome,  ill-natured 
disposition :  just  the  sort  of  man,  according  to 
the  current  belief  of  the  peasantry,  to  be  haunted 
by  vampires  after  death.  Two  days  after  hii 
burial,  it  was  noised  abroad  that  he  had  been 
seen  to  walk  in  the  night  with  great  haste,  over¬ 
turning  people’s  goods,  putting  out  their  lights, 
pinching  taem,  and  playing  them  strange 


pranks.  The  rumor  was  so  often  repeated  that 
at  length  the  priests  avowed  their  belief  in  its 
truth.  Masses  were  said  in  the  chapels,  and 
ceremonies  were  performed,  having  for  their 
object  to  drive  out  the  vampire  that  inhabited 
the  dead  man.  On  the  tenth  day  after  the 
burial,  a  mats  was  said,  the  body  was  disin¬ 
terred,  and  the  heart  taken  out.  Frankincense 
was  burned  to  ward  off  infection  ;  but  the  by¬ 
standers  insisted  on  the  smoke  of  the  frankin¬ 
cense  being  a  direct  emanation  from  the  dead 
body,  —  a  sure  sign,  according  to  popular  belief, 
of  vampirism.  They  burned  the  heart  on  the 
sca-shore,  the  oonveiiiional  way  of  getting  rid  of 
vampires.  Still,  this  did  not  settle  the  matter. 
Positive  statements  went  the  round  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  that  the  dead  man  was  still  up  to  all  kinds 
of  mischief,  beating  people  in  the  night,  breaking 
down  doors,  unrooting  houses,  shaking  windows. 
I'he  matter  became  serious.  Many  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  so  thoronghl^  frightened  and 
panic-striken  as  to  flee ;  while  those  who  re¬ 
mained  nearly  lost  all  self-control.  They  de¬ 
bated,  they  fasted,  they  made  processions  through 
the  village,  they  sprinkled  the  doors  of  the  houses 
with  holy  water,  they  speculated  as  to  whether 
in.ass  had  been  properly  said,  and  the  heart 
properly  burned.  At  length  they  resolved  to 
burn  the  body  itself ;  they  collected  plenty  of 
xood,  pitch,  and  tar,  and  carried  out  their  plan. 
Tournefort  (who  h^  found  it  necessary  to  bo 
cautious  ns  to  expressing  his  incredulity)  states 
that  no  more  was  heard  of  the  supposed  vampire. 

In  the  year  1725,  on  the  borders  of  Hungary 
and  Transylvania,  a  vampire  story  arose,  which 
was  renewed  afterwards  in  a  noteworthy  way. 
A  peasant  of  Madveiga,  named  Arnold  Paul, 
was  crushed  to  death  by  the  fall  of  a  wagon¬ 
load  of  hay.  Thirty  days  afterwards,  four  per¬ 
sons  died,  with  all  the  symptoms  (according  to 
popnlar  belitf)  of  their  blood  having  been  sucked 
by  vampires.  Some  of  the  nciclihors  remem¬ 
bered  having  beard  Arnold  say  that  he  had  often 
been  tormented  by  a  vampire ;  and  they  jumped 
to  a  conclusion  that  the  passive  vampire  had 
now  become  active.  This  was  in  accordance 
with  a  kind  of  formula  or  theorem  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  that  a  man  who,  when  alive,  has  had  liis 
blood  sucked  hy  a  vampire,  will,  after  his  death, 
deal  witli  other  persons  in  like  manner.  The 
,  neighlxirs  exhumed  Arnold  I’aul,  drove  a  stake 
I  through  the  heart,  cut  off  the  head,  and  burned 
the  body.  The  bodies  of  the  four  persons  who 
had  recently  died  were  treated  in  a  similar  way, 
to  make  surety  doublv  sure.  Nevertheless,  even 
this  did  not  suffice.  In  1732,  seven  years  after 
these  events,  seventeen  persons  died  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  near  about  one  time.  The  memory  of  the 
unlucky  Arnold  recurred  to  the  villnzers  ;  the 
vampire  theory  was  again  appealed  to  ;  he  was 
believed  to  have  dealt  wiib  the  seventcea  as  he 


bad  previously  dealt  with  the  four ;  and  they 
were  ihercfurc  disinterred,  the  heads  cut  off,  the 
hearts  staked,  the  bodies  burned,  and  the  ashes 
dispersed.  One  supposition  was  that  Arnold 
had  vampirlrcd  some  ca'tle,  that  the  seventeen 
villagers  h.ad  eaten  of  the  heef,  and  had  fallen 
victims  in  consequence.  This  affair  attracted 
much  attention  nt  the  time.  Ix>nis  the  Fifteenth 
directed  his  ambassador  at  Vienna  to  make  in¬ 
quiries  in  tfie  matter.  Many  of  ilio  witnesses 
attested  on  oath  that  the  disinterred  bodies  were 
full  of  blood,  nod  exhibited  few  of  the  usnal 
symptoms  of  death  :  indications  which  the  fte- 
lievcrs  in  vampires  stoutly  maintained  to  be 
always  present  in  such  cases.  This  has  induced 
many  pnysicians  to  think  that  real  cases  of  cat¬ 
alepsy  or  trance  were  mixed  up  with  the  popular 
belief,  and  were  snpplemented  by  a  large  allow¬ 
ance  of  epidemic  fanaticism. 

Mr.  Pashley,  in  his  Travels  in  Crete,  states 
that  when  he’  was  at  the  town  of  Askylo,  he 
asked  about  the  vampires  or  katakhonadhes,  as 
the  Cretans  called  them,  —  of  whose  existence 
and  doings  he  had  heard  many  recitals,  stoutly 
corroborated  by  the  peasantry.  Many  of  the 
stories  converged  towards  one  central  fact, 
which  Mr.  Pashley  believed  had  given  origin  to 
them  all.  Un  one  occasion  a  man  of  some  note 
was  buried  at  St.  George’s  Church  at  Kalikrati, 
in  the  island  of  Crete.  An  arch  or  canopy  was 
built  over  his  grave.  Bat  he  soon  afterwards 
made  his  appearance  as  a  vampire,  haunting 
the  village,  and  destroying  men  and  children. 
A  shepherd  was  one  day  tending  his  sheep  and 
goats  near  the  church,  and  on  being  caught  in 
a  shower,  went  under  the  arch  to  seek  shelter 
from  the  rain.  He  determined  to  pass  the  night 
there,  laid  aside  his  arms,  and  stretched  himself 
on  a  stone  to  sleep.  In  placing  hi.s  firearms 
down  (gentle  shepherds  of  pastoral  poems  do 
not  want  fircamis ;  but  the  Cretans  are  not 
gentle  shepherds),  he  happened  to  cross  them. 
Now  tliis  crossing  was  always  believed  to  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  a  vampire  from  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  spot  where  the  emblem  was  found. 
Thereupon  occurred  a  singular  debate.  The 
vampire  rose  in  the  night,  and  requested  the 
sheplierd  to  remove  the  firearms  in  order  that 
he  might  pass,  as  he  had  some  important  busi¬ 
ness  to  transact,  'rite  sheplicrd,  inferring  from 
this  request  that  the  corpse  was  the  identical 
vuiiipire  which  had  been  doing  so  mneh  mis¬ 
chief,  at  first  refused  his  assent;  but  on  obtain¬ 
ing  from  the  vampire  a  promise  on  oath  that  ho 
would  not  hurt  him,  the  shepherd  moved  the 
crossed  arms.  The  vampire,  thus  enabled  to 
rise,  went  to  a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  and 
killed  two  persons,  a  man  and  a  woman.  On  his 
return,  the  shepherd  saw  some  indication  of  what 
hud  occurred,  wiiich  caused  the  vamiiire  to 
threaten  him  with  a  similar  fate  if  he  divulged 


what  he  had  seen.  He  courageously  told  all, 
however,  'rhe  priests  and  other  persons  came 
to  the  spot  next  morning,  took  up  the  corpse 
(which  in  daytime  was  as  lifeless  as  any  other) 
and  burnt  it.  While  burning,  a  little  spot  of 
b  ood  spirted  on  the  shepherd’s  foot,  which  in¬ 
stantly  withered  away ;  out  otherwise  no  evil 
resulted,  and  the  vampire  was  effectually  de¬ 
stroyed.  This  was  certainly  a  very  peculiar 
vampire  story ;  for  the  coolness  with  which  the 
corpse  and  the  sbepheni  carried  on  their  con¬ 
versation  under  the  arch  was  unique  enough. 
Nevertheless,  the  persons  who  narrated  the  affair 
to  Mr.  Pashley  firmly  believed  in  its  truth, 
although  slightly  differing  in  their  versions  of 
it. 

Modem  vampires  in  Western  Enropc  seldom 
trouble  society,  so  far  as  narratives  tell ;  hut 
across  the  Atlantic  something  of  the  kind  has 
occupied  public  attention  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  generation.  In  1854  The  Times  gave 
an  extract  from  an  American  ncwspajter,  the 
Norwich  Cowritr,  concerning  an  event  that  had 
just  occurred.  Horace  Ray,  of  Griswold,  died  of 
consumption  in  1846  ;  two  of  his  children  after¬ 
wards  died  of  the  same  complaint ;  eight  years 
afterwards,  in  1854,  a  third  died.  The  neigh¬ 
bors,  evidently  having  the  vampire  theory  in 
their  thoughts,  determined  to  exhume  the  bodies 
of  the  first  two  children,  and  burn  them ;  under 
the  supporition  that  the  dead  had  been  feeding 
on  the  living.  If  the  dead  body  remained  in  a 
fresh  or  semi-fresh  state,  all  the  vampire  mis¬ 
chief  would  be  produceiL  In  what  state  the 
bodies  were  really  found  wo  are  not  told ;  but 
they  were  disinterred  and  burnctl  on  the  8tli  of 
June  in  the  above-named  year. 

All  the  stories  of  vampires,  ghouls,  and  were¬ 
wolves,  we  may  safely  assert,  can  find  their  so¬ 
lution  in  a  combination  of  three  causes,  —  a  sort 
of  epidemic  superstition  among  ignorant  per¬ 
sons  ;  some  of  the  phenomena  of  trance  or 
epileptic  sleep ;  and  special  monomaniac  diseases 
which  it  is  the  province  of  the  physician  to 
study. 


The  heirs  of  the  late  Tyler  Davidson  have 
given  to  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  in  his  name,  a 
beautiful  fountain.  It  is  said  to  bo  one  of  the 
finest  Btritctnres  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It 
was  cast  in  bronze  at  Munich,  and  consists  of  a 
group  of  emblematical  figures,  executed  in  the 
best  style  of  modern  art.  It  is  to  stand  in  the 
space  lately  occupied  by  the  Fifth  Street  marker, 
and  will  be  a  conspicuous  ornament  to  that  part 
of  the  city. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  said  to  have  such 
a  passion  for  billiards  that  ho  frequently  liscs  at 
two  o’clock  in  the  murnitig,  and  insists  on  finish¬ 
ing  some  gome  he  has  in  bis  mind. 
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THE  MANGO-TREE. 

He  wiled  me  through  the  furzy  croft; 

He  wiled  me  down  the  snndy  lane. 

Ho  told  his  boy’s  love,  soft  and  oft, 

Until  I  told  him  mine  again. 

We  married,  and  we  sailed  the  main,  — 

A  soldier  and  a  soldier's  wife. 

We  marched  through  many  a  burning  plain; 
We  sighed  for  many  a  gallant  life. 

Dut  his,  —  God  kept  it  safe  from  harm. 

He  toiled,  and  dared,  and  earned  command. 
And  those  three  stripes  upon  his  arm 
Were  more  to  me  than  gold  or  land. 

Sure  he  would  win  some  great  renown  : 

Our  lives  were  strong,  our  hearts  were  high. 
One  night  the  fever  struck  him  down. 

I  sat,  and  stared,  and  saw  him  die. 

I  had  his  children,  — one,  two,  three. 

One  week  I  had  them,  blithe  and  sound. 
The  next,  —  beneath  this  mango-tree, 
l)y  him  in  barrack  burying-ground. 

I  sit  beneath  the  mango-shade ; 

I  live  my  five  years’  life  all  o’er,  — 

Round  yonder  stems  his  children  played  ; 

He  mounted  guard  at  yonder  door. 

’T  is  I,  not  they,  am  gone  and  dead. 

They  live ;  they  know  ;  they  feel ;  they  see. 
Their  spirits  light  the  golden  shade 
Beneath  the  giant  mango-tree. 

All  things,  save  I,  are  full  of  life  : 

The  minas,  pluming  velvet  breasts ; 

The  monkeys,  in  their  foolish  strife  ; 

The  swooping  hawks,  the  swinging  nests. 

The  lizards  basking  on  the  soil. 

The  butterflies  who  sun  their  wings; 

The  bees  about  their  household  toil ; 

They  live,  they  love,  the  blissful  things. 

Each  tender  purple  mango-shoot 

That  folds  and  droops  so  bashful  down ; 

It  lives;  it  sucks  some  hidden  root; 

It  rears  at  last  a  broad  green  crown. 

It  blossoms ;  and  the  children  err, 

“  Watch  when  the  mango-apples  fall!” 

.  It  lives ;  but  rootless,  fruitless,  I  — 

I  breathe  and  dream ;  —  and  that  is  all. 

Thus  am  I  dead ;  yet  cannot  die : 

But  still  within  my  foolish  brain 
There  hangs  a  pale  blue  evening  sky  ; 

A  furzy  croft ;  a  sandy  lane. 

C.  Kingslky. 


ONLY  INSANE. 

MFRANCISQUE  SARCEY  reports  in  the 
•  Gauloin  a  conversation  he  has  had  with 
“  an  illustrious  physician,  who  had  left  Paris  for 
a  few  hours  and  was  about  to  return,”  and  who 
expressed  the  opinion  that  one  of  thecliief  caus¬ 
es  of  the  terriMc  scenes  which  accompanied  the 
final  suppression  of  the  Communist  outbreak 
was  ”  a  contagious  mental  alienation.”  The 
minds  of  the  Parisians,  he  said,  were  grad¬ 
ually  unhinged  by  the  privations  of  the  siege. 
The  revolt  of  the  18th  of  March  gave  the  last 
blow  to  brains  which  were  already  shaken  ;  and 
at  length  the  greater  part  of  the  population  went 
raving  mad.  “  This  epidemical  insanity  is  one 
of  the  most  surprising  cases  that  physiologists 

have  ever  witnessed . You  are  astonished 

at  seeing  women,  young  girls,  and  children 
throw  petroleum  and  lighted  matches  into 
private  houses.  This  fanaticism  is  attributed 
to  their  having  been  p-aid  ten  francs  a  day  for 
their  horrible  work.  Can  anything  be  more 
improbable  than  that  they  should  expose  thsm- 
selves  out  of  mere  thoughtlessness  to  the  almost 
certain  prospect  of  being  shot  down  by  our 
troops  for  such  a  miserable  sum?  They  were 
simply  under  the  epidemical  influence  of  the 

mania  of  incendiarism . They  acted  under 

an  hallucination  which  is  as  incontestable 
as  it  is  difficult  to  understand  and  explain. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  whole  popu¬ 
lation,  attacked  by  a  sort  of  vertigo,  ran 
about  with  torches  and  set  fire  to  everything  in 
their  way.  The  records  of  the  Middle  Ages 

are  full  of  similar  examples . Women  are 

under  such  circumstances  fiercer  and  more  reck¬ 
less  than  men.  This  is  because  their  nervous 
system  is  more  developed,  their  brains  are  weak¬ 
er,  and  their  sensibilities  more  acute  than  those 
of  the  stronger  sex  ;  and  they  are  consequently 
far  more  dangerous  and  do  much  more  harm. 
....  None  of  them  knew  exactly  what  they 
were  fighting  for ;  th^  were  possessed  by  one 
of  the  various  forms  of  the  religious  mania,  — 
that  which  impelled  the  Jansenists  to  torture 
themselves,  with  a  strange  delight  in  pain  of  the 
acutest  kind . The  men  who  threw  them¬ 

selves  on  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers  in  a  par¬ 
oxysm  of  passion  were  seen  ten  minutes  af¬ 
ter  utterly  prostrate  and  begging  for  mercy. 
They  were  no  more  cowards  in  the  last  state 
than  they  were  heroes  in  the  first;  they  wore 

simply  madmen . Look  at  the  citizens  who 

did  not  take  part  in  the  insurrection  ;  they  are 
immovable  and  stupid,  like  men  struck  with  par¬ 
alysis.  Yet  they  have  on  many  occasions  given 
proofs  of  uncommon  vigor  and  courage  ;  but  the 
air  of  Baris  is  at  this  moment  poisoned  by  dele¬ 


terious  miasmata  which  make  some  people  furi¬ 
ous  madmen  and  others  helpless  idiots.  I  have 
seen  the  strongest  intellects  stagger  under  this 
pernicious  influence,  and  I  have  myself  frequent¬ 
ly  felt  as  if  my  reason  were  going.” 


Durino  the  Crimean  War  there  was  a  little 
scandal  about  Prince  Mcnschikotf,  in  which  a 
pink  satin  bonnet  was  concerned.  After  one  of 
the  Russian  reverses  it  was  announced  that  the 
Prince’s  travelling  carriage  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Allies,  and  that  inside  the  vehicle, 
among  various  articles  appertaining  to  a  lady’s 
toilet,  was  found  the  interesting  item  in  ques¬ 
tion.  As  pink  satin  bonnets  are  not  usually 
taken  to  battle-fields  without  wearers,  some  olv 
vious  inferences  were  drawn  from  the  discovery, 
—  as  in  the  case  of  the  white  satin  shoe  found 
in  the  carriage  of  the  First  Napoleon  under 
similar  circumstances,— and  Prince  Menschikoff 
was  classed  among  those  “  sad  ”  men  who  do 
merry  things.  More  than  sixteen  years  have 
since  elajiscd,  and  the  incident  has  found  a  per¬ 
manent  pLuce  in  history.  But  in  a  work  just 
published,  called  “  Turfcish  Harems  and  Circas¬ 
sian  Homes,  we  find  an  explanation  of  the 
affair,  and  history  happens  to  be  wrong  in  this 
os  in  more  important  instances.  It  appears 
that  Mrs.  Harvey  —  the  writer  of  the  book  re¬ 
ferred  to  —  made  the  acquaintance,  while  in  the 

Crimea,  of  a  Mile.  M - ,  a  very  charming 

lady,  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age, 
ami  learned  from  her  that  she  was  the  owner  of 
both  the  carriage  and  the  bonnet,  with  which 
Prince  Menschikoff  had  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
The  vehiele,  it  seems,  had  been  packed  up  to  go 
to  Simpheropol,  but  was  found  too  heavy  for 
the  hurried  flight  that  ensued,  and  so  was  aban¬ 
doned  to  its  fate.  Here  is  another  example  of 
how  history  is  written,  —  on  the  foundation  of 
special  correspondence. 


A  SPLENDID  illnstration  of  Mr.  Darwin’s 
theory  has  turned  up  in  Vienna.  There  is  a 
girl  there,  aged  thirteen,  a  native  of  Palermo, 
Tlicrese  Gambardella,  who  is  literally  covered 
with  hair  so  thickly  that  the  Vienna  papers  pro¬ 
nounce  her  skin  more  like  a  fur  than  anything 
else.  The  famous  .Julia  Pastrana  is  described 
as  perfectly  smooth  compared  with  the  new 
claimant  to  c-elebrity,  whose  hairy  covering  ex¬ 
tends  from  head  to  foot,  even  the  forehead  — 
which  in  similar  cases  is  said  to  have  been  in¬ 
variably  found  bare — being  entirely  overgrown. 
The  head  closely  resembles  that  of  a  monkey, 
and  several  abnormities  in  the  build  of  the  body 
still  further  complete  the  restmblance.  We  do 
not  hear  whether  the  young  lady  is  graced  with 
a  tail,  but  the  shape  of  her  jaws  and  teeth,  the 
pliability  of  her  tongue,  —  which  she  can  roll 
up  completely  in  her  mouth,  —  her  excellent 
appetite,  her  restlessness,  etc.,  strikingly  remind 
one  of  the  agile  and  amusing  animals  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  Signoiina  Gambardella’s 
intellectual  capacity  is  said  to  correspond  with 
her  prepossessing  exterior.  She  is  a  great  fa¬ 
vorite  with  the  public,  medical  and  otherwise, 
and  appears  to  have  achieved  a  conquest  over 
the  photographers,  who  are  quarrelling  for  the 
honor  of  taking  her  likeness.  We  trust  the 
successful  competitor  will  favor  Mr.  Darwin 
with  a  copy  to  prefix  to  the  new  editions  of  his 
book. 
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HOME  NEWS. 

The  President,  acoompanied  by  General  Porter, 
arrived  unexpectedly  in  Washington,  June  15. 
Several  of  the  Cabinet  officers  held  interviews  with 
him.  A  Cabinet  meeting  was  held  on  the  16th. 
The  President  left  for  Long  Branch  again  on  the 
night  of  the  16th. 

Clement  L.  Vallandigham  died  at  Cincinnati, 
June  17.  Mr.  Vallandigham  accidentally  shot 
himself  with  his  own  pistol  on  the  night  of  the 
16th.  He  was  conscious  to  the  last,  and  only  a 
few  minutes  before  his  death  remarked  that  he 
felt  but  little  pain.  Even  when  shot  be  did  not 
fall  or  move  out  of  his  place,  bat  tore  open  his 
clothes  and  showed  Governor  McBnmey  his 
wonnd.  He  was  conscious  from  the  first  of  the 
danger,  and  probably  even  expected  fatal  results, 
yet  be  exhibited  no  signs  cf  alarm. 

The  funeral  of  Vallandigham  at  Dayton,  June 
20,  was  very  imposing.  The  procession  was  about 
two  miles  long,  and  composed  of  persons  of  all  po¬ 
litical  parties  and  professions. 

The  Roman  Catholics  celebrated  the  Pope’s  ju¬ 
bilee,  June  16,  in  Washington,  by  a  torchlight  pro¬ 
cession,  fireworks,  and  saintes,  and  by  high  masses 
in  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was 
celebrated  with  great  eclat  in  Boston  and  Charles¬ 
town,  June  17.  A  great  turnout  of  the  State 
militia  and  the  Ninth  New  York  Regiment  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  military  display. 

The  best  8urg"on  in  New  York  City  prononneea 
the  new  horse  disease  that  has  broken  out  in  that 
city  an  epidemic,  and  general  alarm  is  spreading 
among  horsemen.  Many  horses  have  been  sent  to 
country  pastures.  The  proprietor*  of  the  stage  and 
oar  lines  are  very  reticent,  but  several  cars  have 
been  withdrawn  from  the  Second,  Third,  and  Sev¬ 
enth  Avenue  lines;  also  from  the  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Twenty-Third  S'reet  line  of  stages.  A  few 
cases  are  reported  in  West  Chester  County  among 
valuable  horses. 

A  terrible  tornado  swept  over  Southwestern 
Kansas,  Jane  16.  The  town  of  El  Dorado  was 
nearly  destroyed.  Over  one  hundred  houses  were 
demolished,  involving  a  loss  of  sixty  thousand  dol  ■ 
lars.  The  etorm  did  great  damage  to  the  crops, 
fences  were  blown  down,  and  bouses  unroofed  in 


all  directions.  It  was  the  severest  storm  on  the 
plains  for  years. 

Official  reports  from  Louisiana  represent  that 
much  damage  has  been  done  there  recently  by  the 
heavy  rains,  that  the  ertms  are  nearly  all  spoiled, 
and  vl  were  in  constant  {tax  of  violence  from  out¬ 
laws. 

Woodhnil  and  Claflin  have  instituted  a  libel  suit 
against  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  the  publishers 
(.1.  B.  Ford  &  Co. )  of  the  ChriUian  Uniim,  laying 
the  damages  at  $250,000.  The  ground  of  action  is 
the  publication  in  the  Christian  Union,  of  which 
Beecher  is  editor,  of  Mrs.  Harnet  Beecher  Stowe’s 
new  novel,  ‘‘  My  Wife  and  I,”  in  which  appear 
two  female  characters,  which,  it  is  alleged,  are  in¬ 
tended  to  represent  Mrs.  Woc^hnU  and  Mrs.  Claf¬ 
lin. 

A  careful  estimate  of  the  cotton  crop  this  year 
places  the  total  number  of  bales  as  low  as  1,900,000. 
Another  estimate  as  to  the  decrease  in  acreage 
places  it  at  1,000,000  acres.  Texas  is  not  estimated 
in  either  of  the  above.  In  North  Carolina  the  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  cotton-planting  reaches  15  per  cent. 
The  weather  has  been  cold,  wet,  and  unfavorable, 
and  the  cotton  unusually  poor.  South  Carolina 
has  one  fifth  less  cotton  under  cultivation  this  year 
than  last.  The  crops  are  very  inferior  and  un- 
p'omising.  Georgia  decreases  the  acreage  about 
15  per  cent  this  year.  Mi-sissippi  decreases  about 
12  per  cent,  with  the  weather  unusually  unfavor¬ 
able.  Arkansas  decreases  about  the  same.  Louis¬ 
iana  decreases  the  acreage  about  10  per  cent 
Here  the  weather  is  more  favorable  than  in  the 
other  Southern  States,  but  the  prospects  for  the 
cotton  are  cot  very  fair. 

*  A  general  council  of  the  Indian  nations  assem¬ 
bled  at  Ockroulgee,  Jane  15,  in  the  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory,  to  consider  the  propoeed  constitution.  Enoch 
Hoag,  Indian  superintendent,  presided.  Soon  after 
assembling,  Generals  Sherman  and  Marcy,  Colonels 
McCoy  and  Tourtelot,  were  introduced,  and  were 
received  with  special  honors.  In  response  to  the 
request  of  a  delegate,  General  Sherman  made  an 
address,  in  the  coarse  of  which  he  said  :  “  He 
could  8<>e  no  reason  why  the  Indian  should  not  be 
equal  to  the  white  man.  His  bodv  was  equally 
ronnst,  and  bis  brsin  as  large.  Now,  what  are 
you  going  to  do?  Yon  are  met  in  council  to  adopt 
a  constitution,  frame  laws  for  the  government  of 
your  territory,  and  harmonize  yonr  various  tribes 
under  the  confederation.  Yon  cannot  do  this  wilh- 
ont  harmony,  without  mutual  conceesion  of  will- 
ingn»S8  to  yield  a  correeponding  benefit  for  every 
advantage  that  is  ceded  to  you.  Yon  cannot  all 
be  Creeks,  Choctaws,  or  Cberokees;  each  mast 
sacrifice  something  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  whole,  and 
an  additional  security  they  would  gain  by  the  con¬ 
federation  of  their  whole  number.  It  would  pay 
tenfold  for  whatever  concession  they  might  be 
called  upon  to  make.”  In  honor  of  General  Sher¬ 
man  the  council  deferred  the  business  until  the 
next  day,  when,  General  Sherman  having  left  for 
Fort  Gibson,  favorable  reports  were  received  from 
various  tribes,  of  the  progress  toward  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  new  consticution  adopted  last  fall,  and 
a  long  speech  was  made  by  the  chairman,  .Mr. 
Hoag,  urgbg  the  unity  and  confederation  of  tribes 
for  mutual  protection  and  security.  A  proposition 
to  admit  the  Osage  tribe,  four  of  whose  leading 
chiefs  were  present,  was  favorably  received. 

The  German- American  convention  in  San  Fran- 
ci-co,  Jane  14,  adopted  a  platform  approving  of  *11 
the  reconstruction  acts,  favoring  the  fall  restora¬ 
tion  to  citizenship  of  the  late  rebels,  declaring  for 
unconditional  religious  liberty,  opposing  a  division 
of  the  school  funds,  declaring  it  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  provide  for  the  edneation  of  all,  favoring 
the  payment  of  the  national  debt  according  to  the 
text  of  the  contract,  opposing  Chinese  labor  and 
railroad  land  grants,  favoring  the  abolirion  of  many 
sinecure  State  and  federal  offices,  demanding  a 
modification  of  the  tariff,  and  the  repeal  of  liqnor 
tariff  and  Sunday  laws. 

The  salts  against  the  New  York  Central,  for 
overcharges,  now  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
New  Ynik.  involve  over  half  a  million  do'lars. 

The  Ku-  KIux  have  broken  ont  again  in  Ruther¬ 
ford  County,  North  Carolina.  They  have  gutted 
the  Star  newspaper  office,  and  brutaltv  scourged  a 
Republican  lepresentative  in  the  legislature. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  comranted  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  Cadet  Smith  to  degradation  one  year  in 
bis  academical  standing 

The  city  of  Tampico,  Mexico,  was  stormed 
Jane  11  at  four  o'clock  and  taken  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  by  the  Mexicans.  All  the  in¬ 
surgents  were  either  killed,  wounded,  or  tsiken 
prisoners.  The  federal  army  beVaved  well  and 
are  all  in  good  condition.  On  Jane  8  a  truce  of 
twenty  four  hours  was  arranged  between  the  rebels 
at  Tampico  and  General  Rochn,  commanding  the 
besieging  forces,  to  let  the  families  leave  the  city, 
but  the  Tampico  rebels  refused  to  let  the  families 
leave,  and  improved  the  twenty-four  hoars’  time 
by  repairing  the  fortifications  of  the  city. 

Advices  ftom  Central  Arizona  report  discoveries 
of  gold  and  silver  deposits.  The  Apaches  bad 
made  a  raid  writhin  sight  of  the  city  of  Prescott, 
and  ran  off  nearly  two  htmdred  bead  of  cattle 
and  killed  several  men. 

Admiral  Rodgers,  commanding  the  Asiatic  fleet, 
forwards  from  Borsa  Island,  Corea,  Jane  8,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  reception  by  the  Coreans,  to  whom  he 
had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  treaty 
for  the  protection  of  shipwrecked  sailors  of  civi¬ 
lized  nations,  who  have  hitherto  snffered  death, 
slavery,  or  other  cmel  treatment  at  the  han't*  of 
tlie  natives.  Our  minister  and  Corean  envoys  ex¬ 
changed  profeesions  of  amicable  intentions  to  a 
survey  of  their  waters.  The  M'inocacy,  Palos,  and 
four  steam  launches,  under  Commander  Blake, 
were  sent  June  1  to  examine  the  river  Sable  at  a 
point  called  ‘Difficult  Passage”  on  the  Franch 
chart.  At  a  point  where  navigation  is  meet  |ierit- 
ous,  masked  batteries,  manned  by  several  thou¬ 
sand  Corean,  unmasked  and  open^  a  heavy  fire 
without  warning  upon  our  people.  The  French 
ship  in  advance  fought  gallantly,  and  our  vessela 
bearing  up  drove  the  enemy  from  their  works, 
The  tide  swept  all  the  ships  past  the  batteries,  and 
they  anchored  and  threw  shells  among  the  enemy, 
—  eight-inch  shells,  which  evidently  were  not  ex¬ 
pected.  The  vessels  in  returning  received  no  fire, 
the  enemy  having  been  driven  from  the  forts. 
Oar  people  displayed  great  gallantry  and  only  two 
were  wounded. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Berlih.  —  The  triumphal  entry  of  the  army  and 
the  inauguration  of  the  equestrian  status  of  King 
Frederick  WiUiam  the  Third  took  place  June  16. 

The  procession  was  one  of  the  moet  magnificent 
of  modem  times.  It  was  headed  by  eagles  and 
standards  captured  from  the  French.  It  marched 
in  from  Tempelhof  field  to  the  palace  between  two 
rows  of  cannon,  numbering  nearly  two  thousand, 
taken  daring  the  war. 

When  the  procession  had  concluded  its  march 
the  Emperor  proceeded  to  unveil  the  statue  of  his 
father,  Fredenok  William  the  Third. 

All  the  dignitariee  of  the  empire,  victorious  gen¬ 
erals  and  members  of  parliament  assisted  at  the 
ceremony  in  the  presence  of  the  army  and  a  count¬ 
less  multitude  of  spectators.  The  veQ  of  the  statue 
was  removed  amid  tremendous  cheering,  firing  of 
cannon  and  mnsic  from  the  military  bands.  The 
Emperor  standing  at  the  foot  of  ffie  statue  de¬ 
livered  a  speech,  closing  with  these  words :  “  This 
monument  which  was  projected  in  the  time  of  the 
profoundest  peace,  now  be^mes  a  memorial  of  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  though  bloodieet  of  modem 
wars.  May  the  peace  so  dearly,  deserved  be  a 
lasting  one. 

The  ceremonies  closed  with  conferring  honors 
on  the  victorious  commanders.  Nomerons  orders 
were  granted  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  hereditary 
commands  of  the  most  distingnisbed  regiments  were 
given  to  various  generals  and  prince*.  Among 
uiose  who  received  these  marks  of  fame  were 
Princee  George  of  Saxony  and  Leopold  of  Bavaria. 
General  Von  Roon  is  elevated  to  the  rank  of  count 
of  the  empire,  and  Von  Moltke  made  field-marshal 
of  the  imperial  army. 

Paris.  —  In  the  eseemblv,  Jane  16,  Thiers  said 
that  the  German  war  cost  trance  three  milliards 
of  francs.  The  deficit  of  the  fiscal  veer  1870  -  71 
reached  1,681.000,000  francs,  but  of  this  amount 
the  Bank  of  France  had  advanced  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  1,330,000,000  francs,  so  that  the  immediate 
deficiency  for  the  year  it  leduoed  to  301,000,000 
francs.  But  to  this  must  be  added  486,000,000 
francs,  for  expenses  since  incurred  in  the  snpprts- 
sioD  of  the  insurrection  in  Peri*. 

The  restoration  of  Paris,  and  especially  the  Boit 
de  Boulogne,  is  actively  pushing  forward.  The 
Bank  of  France  has  resumed  the  publication  of  ita 
returns. 

General  Donai's  corps  has  gone  to  Lyons.  Its 
mission  is  to  disarm  the  National  Guards  in  the 
valley  of  the  Roine,  from  Lyons  to  Versailles. 

The  United  States  government  has  announced 
tbrongh  iis  representatives  in  Paris  and  at  Berlin 
that  it  has  no  claims  to  make  against  the  belliger¬ 
ents  engaged  in  the  late  Franco- German  war,  or 
in  the  still  more  recent  civil  war  with  the  com¬ 
mune,  for  aamages  inflicted  upon  the  persons  or 
property  of  American  subjects  then  in  France. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


June  14. 
riSASCIAL. 

Lonikix.  —  Contois,  92 1  U.  S.  5-20't,  1862,  90^  I  do, 
1887,  92 

Fa\NKFOET.  —  U.  8.  6-20'8,  1862,  96)^. 

NSW  Yorx.— Gold,  n2>i;  U  8. 6’*,  1881, 117»f ;  6  20  *, 
1862,  112  ;  do.  1867, 114,^. 

CoxxjatCLU.. 

Lmxpooi.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  S>4d.  @  8  V- 
New  Yoax.  —  Couoo,  mklnliog  uplands,  M}ic.}  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  6 1.62 

Chicago.  —  Spring  wheat,  $  1.28 (No.  2). 

June  15. 

FDI.UICIAL. 

Loxpon.  —  Consols,  92>f|  U.  S.  5-20's,  1862,  SOX;  do. 
1867,  U2I4. 

New  Yoax  —  0.>kl.  112)4;  D.  8.  6's,  1881, 117>,'i  8-20’s, 
1862, 112;  do.  1867,  1U>4. 

ComuRCiAi. 

Livxbfool.  — Cotton,  middlb  g  uplands,  8?,'d. 

New  You.  — Cotton,  middling  uplands,  2U)4e.;  red  win; 

ter  wheat,  S1.63  1.61. 

Chicago.  —  Spring  wheat,  $  1 28)4  (No.  2). 

June  16. 

Fciaxcial. 

London.  —  Contois,  92.‘4;  U.  8.  6-20's,  1862,  90^;  do, 
1867,  90)4. 

Fxanxfokt.  —  U.  8.  5  20  s,  96),'. 

New  You.  —  Gold,  112),';  L’.  8.  6  s,  1881,  117)4  5-20's, 

1862, 112)4;  do.  1867, 114)4. 

COXHEBCIAI.. 

Liyehfooi..  —  Cotton,  midd  ing  uplands,  8)4d. 

New  You.  —  Cotton,  midaiiag  uplands,  20',c.;  rai  win¬ 
ter  whei^  S  1.63. 

Chicago.  —  Spriog  wheal.  It  1  27)4  8). 

June  17. 

Financial. 

London.  —  Consols,  02)4';  U.  8.  5-20’s,  1862,  90)4|  do, 
1867,  90)4. 

Franifort.  —  U.  8.  5-20's,  96)4. 

New  York.  —  Goid.  112)4;  U.  8.  6’s.  1881, 117)4;  5-20’s, 

1862. 112) 4;  do.  1867, 114)4. 

ComtKRClAI.. 

Liverpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  npUnds,  8)4d. 

New  You.  —  CuUon,  middliDg  aplaod4,  20)4e.;  red  win. 

ter  wheat,  $  1.61  @  1.62. 

Cbic-igo.  —  Spring  wheat,  $  1.27)4  (No.  2). 

June  19. 

Financial. 

London.  —  Consols,  92)4;  U,  8.  t-2j’s,  1862,  90)4;  do. 
1867,  90)4. 

New  Yore.  —  Gold,  112)4;  U.  8.  6’s.  1881, 117)4;  5-20’s, 
186-2, 112.‘4.  do.  1867,  114)4. 

ComURClAL. 

Livkrpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  upiands,  8)4d, 

New  You-  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  21c. ;  red  win. 

ter  wheat,  $  1.59  ®  1.61. 

Chicago.  —  Spring  wheat,  $  l.‘26>4  (No.  2). 

June  80. 

Fin.ancial. 

Lordon.  —  Consols,  92  ;  U.  8.  5-20's,  1862,  90)4  ;  do. 
1867, 90. 

Frankfort.  —  U.  8.  5  20‘s,  1-62,  96)4, 

New  You-  —  Q'>M.  112)4 ;  U.  8.  6  s.  1881, 117)4  i  5-20’s, 

1862. 112) ,;  do.  1867,  114)4. 

COHXERCIAL. 

Livirpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  8)4d. 

New  You,  —  Cotton  middling  uplands,  -20)4e.i  >e<l  tFllp 
ter  wheat,  6 1.58  @  1.60)4. 

CaiCAOO-  —  Bpriug  wheat,  $  126)4  (No,  i). 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[July  8, 1871. 


[■ntmd  Mrording  to  Act  of  Congreu,  in  the  yeor  1871, 
by  Jahb  R.  Omood  Jb  Co.,  in  tba  Offlca  of  the  Libn- 
(Wl  at  Congrue,  ot  Weehington.] 


A  TERRIBLE  TEMPTATION. 

A  STORY  OF  TO-DAY. 


Bt  CHARLES  READE, 

AmoB  or  “roix  plat,”  '‘ourriTH  oacvt,”  “per 

TOCBSILF  Ul  HIS  PLACE.” 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-FOURTH. 

(CMtmiieci.) 

A  BIG  man,  who  seemed  the  leader,  fired 
a  volley  of  ferocious  oaths  at  the  keep¬ 
ers,  and  threatened  to  send  them  to  hell  that 
moment  if  they  did  not  instantly  deliver  up 
that  gentleman. 

The  keepers  were  thoroughly  terrified,  and 
roared  for  mercy. 

“  Hand  him  out  here,  you  scoundrels.” 

“  Yes  I  yes  I  Man  alive,  we  are  not  resist¬ 
ing  :  what  is  the  use  ?  ” 

“  Hand  down  his  luggage.” 

It  was  done  all  in  a  flutter. 

“  Now  get  in  again  ;  turn  your  horses’ 
heads  the  other  way,  and  don’t  come  back 
for  an  hour.  You  with  your  guns  take 
stations  in  those  trees,  and  ^oot  tnem  dead, 
if  they  are  back  before  their  time.” 

Tb^  threats  were  interlarded  with  hor¬ 
rible  oaths,  and  Burdoch’s  party  were  glad 
to  get  off,  and  they  drove  away  quickly  in 
the  direction  indicated. 

However,  as  soon  as  they  got 
over  the  first  surprise  they  began 
to  smell  a  hoax;  and,  instead  of 
an  hour,  it  was  scarcely  twenty 
minutes  when  they  came  back. 

But  meantime  the  supers  were 
paid  liberally  among  the  fir-trees  by 
Vandeleur,  pocketed  their  crape, 
flung  their  dummy  guns  into  a 
conmeld,  dispersed  in  different 
directions,  and  left  no  trace. 

But  Sir  Charles  was  not  de¬ 
tained  for  that:  the  moment  he 
was  recaptured  be  and  his  luggage 
were  whisked  off  in  the  other  car¬ 
riage,  and,  with  Rolfe  and  his 
secretary,  dashed  round  the  town, 
avoiding  the  main  street,  to  a 
railway  eight  miles  off,  ar  a  pace 
almost  defying  pursuit.  Not  that 
they  dreaded  it:  they  had  num¬ 
bers,  arms,  and  a  firm  determina¬ 
tion  to  fight  if  necessary,  and  also 
three  tongues  to  tell  the  truth 
instead  of  one. 

At  one  in  the  morning  they 
weie  in  London.  They  slept  at 
Mr.  Bolfe’s  house;  and  before 
breakfast  Mr.  Bolfe’s  secretary 
was  sent  to  secure  a  couple  of 
prize-fighters  to  attend  upon  Sir 
Charles  till  further  notice.  They 
were  furnished  with  a  written 
paper  explaining  the  case  briefly, 
and  were  instructed  to  hit  first 
and  talk  afterwards,  should  a  re¬ 
capture  be  attempted.  Should  a 
crowd  collect,  they  were  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  letter.  These  measures 
were  to  provide  against  his  recapture  under 
the  statute,  which  allows  an  alleged  lunatic 
to  be  retaken  upon  the  old  certificates  for 
fourteen  days  after  his  escape  from  confine¬ 
ment,  but  tmr  no  longer. 

Money  is  a  good  inend  in  such  contingen¬ 
cies  as  tliese. 

Sir  Charles  started  directly  after  break¬ 
fast  to  find  his  wife  and  child.  The  faithful 
pugilists  followed  at  his  heels,  in  another 
cab. 

Neither  Sir  Charles  nor  Mr.  Rolfe  knew 
Lady  Bassett's  address :  it  was  the  medical 
man  who  had  written :  but  that  did  not 
much  matter ;  Sir  Charles  was  sure  to  learn 
his  wife’s  address  from  Mr.  Boddington. 
He  called  on  that  gentleman  at  17  Upper 
Gloucester  Place. 

Mr.  Boddington  has  just  taken  his  wife 
down  to  Margate,  for  her  health ;  had  only 
been  ^one  half  an  hour. 

Thu  was  truly  irritating  and  annoying. 
Apparently  Sir  Charlas  must  wait  that 
gentleman’s  return.  He  wrote  a  line,  beg- 
nng  Mr.  Boddin^on  to  send  him  Lady 
Bassett’s  address  in  a  cab  immediately  on 
his  return. 

He  told  Mr.  Bolfe  this ;  and  then  for  the 
first  time  let  out  that  his  wife’s  not  writing 
to  him  at  the  Asylum  had  surprised  and 
alarmed  him ;  be  was  on  thorns. 

Mr.  Boddington  returned  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  at  breakfast-time  Sir 
Charles  bad  a  note  to  say  Lady  Bassett 
was  at  U9  Gloucester  Place,  Portman 
Square. 

Sir  Cbarlgs  bolted  a  mouthful  or  two  of 


breakfast,  and  then  dashed  off  in  a  hansom 
to  119  Gloucester  Place. 

There  was  a  bill  in  the  window  “  To  be 
let.  Furnished.  Apply  to  Parker  and 
Ellis.” 

He  knocked  at  the  door.  Nobody  came. 
Knocked  again.  A  lugubrious  female  opened 
the  door. 

“  Lady  Bassett  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  live  here,  sir.  House  to  be  let.” 

Sir  Charles  went  to  Mr.  Boddington  and 
told  him. 

Mr.  Boddington  said  he  thought  he  could 
not  be  mistaken ;  but  he  would  look  at  his 
address-book.  He  did,  and  said  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  119  Gloucester  Place.  “Perhaps  she 
has  left,”  said  he.  “  She  was  very  healthy, 
—  an  excellent  patient.  But  /  should  not 
have  advised  her  to  move  for  a  day  or  two 
more.” 

Sir  Charles  was  sore  puzzled.  He  dashed 
off  to  the  agents,  Parker  and  Ellis. 

They  said.  Yes ;  the  house  kras  Lady  Bas¬ 
sett’s  for  a  few  months.  They  were  instruct¬ 
ed  to  let  it. 

“  When  did  she  leave  ?  I  am  hei*  hus¬ 
band,  and  we  have  missed  each  other 
somehow.” 

“  The  clerk  interfered,  and  said  Lady 
Bassett  had  brought  the  keys  in  her  car¬ 
riage  yesterday. 

Sir  Charles  groaned  with  vexation  and 
anncu'ance. 

“  Did  she  give  you  no  address  ?  ” 

“  Y^es,  sir.  Huntercombe  Hall.” 


Sir  Charles  took  leave  of  Mr.  Rolfe  as  of 
a  man  who  was  to  be  his  bosom  friend  for 
life,  and  pro'  eeded  to  hunt  bis  wife. 

She  had  left  Winterfield ;  but  he  followed 
her  like  a  stanch  hound,  and,  when  he 
stopped  at  a  certain  Inn,  some  twenty  miles 
from  Huntercombe,  a  window  opened,  there 
was  a  strange  loving  scream ;  he  looked  up, 
and  saw  his  wife’s  radiant  face,  and  her 
figure  ready  to  fly  down  to  him  :  he  rushed 
up  stairs,  into  the  right  room  by  some 
mighty  instinct,  and  held  her  panting,  and 
crying  for  joy,  in  his  arms. 

That  moment  almost  compensated  what 
each  had  suffered. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-FIFTH. 

So  full  was  the  joy  of  this  loving  pair  that, 
for  a  long  time,  they  sat  rocking  in  each 
other’s  arms,  and  thought  of  nothing  but 
their  sorrows  past,  and  the  sea  of  bliss  they 
were  floating  on. 

But  presently  Sir  Charles  glanced  round 
for  a  moment.  Swift  to  interpret  his  every 
look.  Lady  Bassett  rose,  took  two  steps, 
came  back  and  printed  a  kiss  on  his  fore¬ 
head,  and  then  went  to  a  door  and  opened 
it. 

“  Mrs.  Millar  1  ”  said  she,  with  one  of  those 
tones,  by  which  these  ladies  impregnate 
with  meaning  a  word  that  has  none  at  all : 
and  then  she  came  back  to  her  husband. 

Soon  a  buxom  woman  of  forty  appeared, 


'  5“  YOU^HAD  bettebTtakeJthe|advice”of  counsel.”  (see’page'’11.)_5 


“  I  mean  no  address  in  London  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir ;  none.” 

Sir  Charles  was  now  truly  perplexed  and 
distressed,  and  all  manner  of  strange  ideas 
came  into  his  head.  He  did  not  know  what 
to  do,  but  he  could  not  bear  to  do  nothing, 
so  he  drove  to  the  Times  offices,  and  adver¬ 
tised,  requesting  Lady  Bassett  to  send  her 
present  address  to  Mr.  Rolfe. 

At  night  he  talked  this  strange  business 
over  with  Mr.  Rolfe. 

That  gentleman  thought  she  must  have 
gone  to  Huntercombe ;  but  by  the  last  post 
a  letter  came  from  Suaby,  enclosing  one 
from  Lady  Bassett  to  her  husband. 

"  119  Gloucester  Place. 

“  Darling,  —  The  cur  here  is  not  pood  for  baby, 
and  I  cannot  sleep  for  the  noise.  We  think  of  creep¬ 
ing  towards  home  to-morrow,  in  an  easy  carriage. 
Pray  God  you  ma^  soon  meet  us  at  dear  Hunter- 
comSje.  Our  first  journey  will  be  to  that  dear  old 
comfortable  inn  at  Winterfield,  where  you  and  I 
were  so  happy,  but  not  happier,  dearest  darling, 
than  we  shall  soon  be  again,  I  hope. 

“  Your  devoted  wife, 

“Bella  Bassett. 

"  My  heartfelt  thanks  to  Mr.  Rolfe  for  all  he  is 
doing.” 

Sir  Charles  wanted  to  start  that  night  for 
Winterfield,  but  Bolfe  persuaded  him  not. 
“  And  mind,”  said  he,  “  the  faithful  pugi¬ 
lists  must  go  with  you.” 

The  morning’s  post  rendered  that  need¬ 
less.  It  brought  another  letter  from  Suaby, 
informing  Mr.  Rolfe  that  the  Commissioners 
had  positively  discharged  Sir  Charles,  and 
notified  the  discharge  to  Richard  Bassett. 


carrying  a  biggish  bank  of  linen  and  lace, 
with  a  little  face  in  the  middle.  The  good 
woman  held  it  up  to  Sir  Charles,  and  he  felt 
something  novel  stir  inside  him.  He  looked 
at  the  little  thing  with  a  vast  yearning  of  love, 
with  pride,  and  a  good  deal  of  curiosity ; 
and  then  turned  smiling  to  his  wife.  She 
had  watched  him  furtively  but  keenly,  and 
her  eyes  were  brimming  over.  He  kissed  the 
little  thing,  and  blessed  it,  and  then  took 
his  wife’s  bands,  and  kissed  her  wet  eyes, 
and  made  her  stand  and  look  at  Baby  with 
him,  hand  in  hand.  It  was  a  pretty  picture. 

The  buxom  woman  swelled  her  feathers, 
as  simple  women  do  when  they  exhibit  a 
treasure  of  this  sort;  she  lifted  the  little 
mite  slowly  up  and  down,  and  said  “  O  you 
Beauty  1  ”  and  then  went  off  into  various 
inarticulate  sounds,  which  I  recommend  to 
the  particular  study  of  the  new  Philoso¬ 
phers  :  they  cannot  have  been  invented  af¬ 
ter  speech';  that  would  be  retrogression; 
they  must  be  the  vocal  remains  of  that  hairy, 
sharp-eared  quadruped,  our  Progenitor,  who 
by  accident  discovered  language,  and  so 
turned  Biped,  and  went  ahead  of  all  the 
other  hairy  quadrupeds,  whose  ears  were  too 
long,  or  not  sharp  enough,  to  stumble  upon 
Language. 

Under  cover  of  these  primeval  sounds 
Lady  Bassett  drew  her  husband  a  little 
apaA  and  looking  in  his  face  with  piteous 
wistfulness  said,  “  You  won’t  mind  Rich¬ 
ard  Bassett  and  his  baby  now.” 

“  Not  1.” 

“  You  will  never  have  another  fit  while 
you  live.” 


“  I  promise.” 

“  You  will  always  be  happy.” 

“  I  must  be  an  ungrateful  scoundrel  else 
my  dear.” 

Then  Baby  is  our  best  friend.  0  you 
little  angel  1  ”  And  she  pounced  on  the 
mite,  and  kissed  it  far  harder  than  Sir 
Charles  had.  Heaven  knows  why  these 
gentle  creatures  are  so  rough  with  their 
mouths  to  children,  but  so  it  is. 

And  now  how  can  a  mere  male  relate  all 
the  pretty  childish  things  that  were  done 
and  said  to  Baby,  and  of  Baby,  before  the 
inevitable  squalling  began,  and  Baby  was 
taken  away  to  be  consoled  by  another  of 
his  su^ects. 

Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Bassett  had  a  thou¬ 
sand  things  to  tell  each  other,  to  murmur 
in  each  other’s  ears,  sitting  lovingly  close  to 
each  other. 

But,  when  all  was  quiet,  and  everybody 
else  was  in  bed.  Lady  Bassett  plucked  u'p 
courage  and  said,  “  Charles,  I  am  not  quite 
happy.  There  is  one  thing  wanting.”  And 
then  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
blushed.  “  1  cannot  nurse  him.” 

“  Never  mind,”  said  Sir  Charles,  kindly. 

“  You  forgive  me  ?  ” 

“  Forgive  you,  my  poor  girl !  Why,  is 
that  a  crime  r  ” 

“  It  leads  to  so  many  things.  You  don’t 
know  what  a  plague  a  nurse  is,  and  makes 
one  tmIous.” 

“  Well,  but  it  is  only  for  a  time.  Come, 
Bella,  this  is  a  little  peevish.  Don’t  let  us 
be  ungrateful  to  Heaven.  As  for 
me,  whilst  you  and  our  child  live, 

1  am  proof  against  much  greater 
misfortunes  than  that.”  ' 

Then  Lady  Bassett  cleared  up, 
and  the  subject  dropped. 

But  it  was  renewed  next  morning 
in  a  more  definite  form. 

Sir  Charles  rose  early :  and  in 
the  pride  and  joy  of  his  heart,  and 
not  quite  without  an  eye  to  tri¬ 
umphing  over  his  mortal  enemy  and 
his  cold  friends,  sent  a  mounted 
messenger  with  orders  to  his  ser¬ 
vants  to  prepare  for  his  immediate 
reception,  and  to  send  out  his  lan¬ 
dau  and  four  horses  to  the  “  Rose,” 
at  Staveleigh,  halfway  between 
Huntercombe  and  the  place  where 
he  now  was.  Lady  Bassett  had  an¬ 
nounced  herself  able  for  the  jour¬ 
ney. 

After  breakfast  he  asked  her, 
rather  suddenly,  whether  Mrs.  Mil¬ 
lar  was  not  rather  an  elderly  wo¬ 
man  to  select  for  a  nurse.  “  I 
thought  people  got  a  young  woman 
for  that  office.” 

“  O,”  said  Lady  Bassett,  “  whv, 
Mrs.  Millar  is  not  the  nurse.  Of 
course.  Nurse  is  young  and  healthy, 
and  from  the  country,  and  tlie  best 
I  could  have  in  every  way  for  Ba¬ 
by.  But  yet, — O  Charles,  I  hope 
you  will  not  be  angry, —  who  do 
you  think  Nurse  is?  It  is  Mary 
Gosport,  —  Mary  Wells  that  was.’' 

Sir  Charles  was  a  little  staggered. 
He  put  this  and  that  together,  and 
said,  “  Why,  she  must  have  been 


playing  the  fool,  then  ?  ’ 

“  Hush !  not  so  loud,  dear.  She  is  a  mar¬ 
ried  woman  now,  and  her  husband  gone 
to  sea,  and  her  child  dead.  Most  wet-nurses 
have  a  child  of  their  own,  and  don’t  you 
think  they  must  hate  the  stranger’s  child 
that  parts  them  from  their  own  V  Now  Ba¬ 
by  is  a  comfort  to  Mary.  And  the  wet-nurse 
is  always  a  tyrant ;  and  I  thought,  as  this 
one  has  got  into  a  habit  of  obeying  me  she 
might  be  more  manageable ;  and  then  as  to 
her  having  been  imprudent,  I  know  many 
ladies  who  have  been  obliged  to  shut  their 
eyes  a  little.  Why,  consider,  Charles,  would 
good  wives  and  good  mothers  leave  their 
own  children  to  nurse  a  stranger’s  ?  Would 
their  husbands  let  them  ?  And  I  thought,” 
said  she,  piteously,  “  we  were  so  fortunate  to 
get  a  young  healthy  girl,  imprudent  but  not 
vicious,  whose  fault  had  been  covered  bv 
marriage,  and  then  so  attached  to  ns  both 
as  she  poor  thing  I” 

Sir  Charles  was  in  no  humor  to  make 
mountains  of  mole-hills.  “  Why,  my  dear 
Bella,”  said  he,  “  after  all,  this  is  your  de¬ 
partment,  not  mine.” 

“  Yes,  but  unless  I  please  you  in  every 
department,  there  is  no  happiness  for  me.” 

“  But  you  know  you  please  me  in  every¬ 
thing  ;  and  the  more  I  look  into  anything, 
the  wiser  I  always  think  you.  You  have 
chosen  the  best  wet-nurse  possible.  Send 
her  to  me.” 

Lady  Bassett  hesitated.  “You  will  be 
kind  to  her.  You  know  the  consequence,  if 
anythin  happens  to  make  her  fret.  Baby 
will  eufi^r  for  it.” 
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“  0, 1  know.  Catch  me  ofTending  this  she 
Potentate  till  he  is  weaned.  Dress  tor  the 
journey,  my  dear,  and  send  Nurse  to  me.” 

Lady  Bassett  went  into  the  next  room, 
and,  alter  a  lon^  time,  Mary  came  to  Sir 
Charles,  with  Baby  in  her  arms. 

Mary  had  lost  fur  a  time  some  of  her 
ruddy  color,  but  her  skin  was  clearer,  and 
somehow,  her  face  was  sottened.  She  looked 
really  a  beautiful  and  attractive  young  wo* 
man. 

She  courtesied  to  Sir  Charles,  and  then 
took  a  good  look  at  him. 

“  Well,  Nurse,”  said  he,  cheerfully,  “here 
we  are  back  again,  both  of  us.” 

“  That  we  be,  sir.”  And  she  showed  her 
white  teeth  in  a  broad  smile.  “  La,  sir,  you 
be  a  sight  for  sore  eyes.  How  well  you  do 
look  to  be  sure  1  ” 

“  Thank  you,  Mary.  I  never  was  better 
in  my  life.  You  look  pretty  well  too ;  only 
a  little  pale ;  paler  than  Lady  Bassett  does.” 

“  I  give  my  color  to  the  child,”  said  Mary, 
simply. 

She  did  not  know  she  had  said  anything 
poetic ;  but  Sir  Charles  was  so  touched  and 
pleased  with  her  answer,  that  he  gave  her  a 
five*puund  rote  on  the  spot:  and  be  said, 
“We  ’ll  bring  your  color  back,  if  beef,  and 
beer,  and  kindness  can  do  it” 

“  1  ain’t  afeard  o’  that,  sir :  and  I  ’ll  arn  it. 
’T  is  a  lovely  boy,  sir,  and  your  very  image.” 

Inspection  followed;  and  something  or 
other  offended  young  master;  he  began  to 
cackle.  But  this  nurse  did  not  take  him 
away,  as  Mrs.  iMillar  had.  She  just  sat 
down  with  him,  and  aursed  him  openly, 
with  rustic  composure  and  sim])lieity. 

Sir  Charles  leaned  his  arm  on  tlie  mantel¬ 
piece,  and  eyed  the  pair;  for  all  this  was  a 
new  world  of  feeling  to  him.  His  paid  ser¬ 
vant  seemed  to  him  to  be  playing  the  mother 
to  his  child.  Somehow  it  gave  him  a  strange 
twiaj:c,  a  sort  of  vicarious  jealousy  ;  he  telt 
for  his  Bella.  But  1  think  his  own  paternal 
pride,  in  all  its  freshness,  was  hurt  a  little 
too. 

At  last  be  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  was 
going  out  of  tlie  room,  with  a  hint  to  Mary 
that  she  must  wrap  herself  up,  for  it  would 
be  an  open  carriage  — 

“  Your  own  carriage,  sir,  and  horses  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.” 

“  And  do  all  the  folk  know  as  we  are 
coming  ?  ” 

Sir  Charles  laughed.  “  Most  likely. 
Gossip  is  not  dead  at  Huntercombe,  I 
dare  say.” 

Nurse’s  black  eyes  flashed.  “  All  the 
village  will  be  out.  I  hope  he  will  see  us 
ride  in,  the  black-hearted  villain  I  ” 

Sir  Charles  was  too  proud  to  let  her  draw 
him  into  that  topic  :  he  went  about  his  busi¬ 
ness. 

Lady  Bassett’s  carriage,  duly  packed, 
came  round,  and  Lady  Bassett  was  ready 
soon  afterwards;  so  was  Mrs.  Millar;  so 
was  Baby,  embedded  now  in  a  nest  of  lawn 
aud  lace,  and  white  fur.  They  had  to  wait 
for  Nurse.  Lady  Bassett  explained  sotto 
voce  to  her  husband,  “  Just  at  the  last 
moment  she  was  seized  with  a  desire  to 
wear  a  silk  gown  1  gave  her.  I  argued 
with  her,  but  she  only  pouted.  I  was  afraid 
for  Babyr.  It  is  ver^  hard  upon  you,  dear.” 

Her  face  and  voice  were  so  piteous  that 
Sir  Charles  burst  out  laughing.  “  We  must 
take  the  bitter  along  with  the  sweet.  Don’t 
you  think  the  sweet  rather  predominates  at 
present  ?  ” 

Lady  Bassett  explored  his  face  with  all  her 
eyes.  “  Mv  darling  is  happy  now ;  trifles 
cannot  put  nim  out.” 

“I  doubt  if  auything  could  shake  me, 
whilst  I  have  you  and  our  child.  As  for 
that  jade  keeping  us  all  waiting  while  she 
dons  silk  attire,  it  is  simply  delicious.  I 
wish  Kolfe  was  here,  that  is  all.  Ha  I 
ha  I  ha  I ” 

Mrs.  Gosport  appeared  at  last,  in  a  purple 
silk  gown,  and  marched  to  the  carriage  with¬ 
out  uie  slightest  sign  of  the  discomfort  she 
really  felt ;  but  that  was  no  wonder,  belong¬ 
ing,  as  she  did,  to  a  sex  which  can  walk  not 
only  smiling,  hot  jauntily,  though  dead  lame 
on  stilts,  as  you  may  see  any  day  in  Regent 
Street. 

Sir  Charles,  with  mock  gravity,  ushered 
King  Baby  and  his  attendants  in  ^st,  then 
Lady  Bassett,  and  got  in  last  himself. 

Before  they  hid  gone  a  mile.  Nurse  No.  1 
handed  the  child  over  to  Nurse  No.  2,  with 
a  lolly  condescension,  as  who  should  say, 
“  You  suflSce  for  porterage ;  I,  the  superior 
artist,  reserve  myself  for  emergencies.  No. 
2  received  the  invaluable  bundle  with  meek 
complacency. 

By  and  by  Nurse  1  got  fidgety,  and  kept 
changing  her  position. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  Mary  V  ”  said  Lady 
Bassett,  kindly.  “  Is  the  dress  too  tight  ?  ” 


“  No,  no,  my  lady,”  said  Mary,  sharply, 

“  the  gownd ’s  all  right.”  And  then  she  was 
quiet  a  little. 

But  she  began  again;  and  then  Lady  Bas¬ 
sett  whispered  Sir  Charles,  “I  think  she 
wants  to  sit  forward :  may  I  ?  ” 

“Certainly  not.  I’ll  change  with  her. 
Here,  Mary,  try  this  side.  We  shall  have 
more  roam  in  the  landau ;  it  is  double,  with 
wide  seats.” 

Mary  was  gratified,  and  amused  herself 
looking  out  of  the  window.  Indeed,  she 
was  quiet  for  nearly  half  an  hour.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  period  the  fit  took  her 
again.  She  beckoned  haughtily  for  Baby, 
“  which  did  come  to  her  command,”  as  the 
song  says.  She  got  tired  of  Baby,  or  some¬ 
thing,  and  handed  him  back  again. 

Presently  she  was  discovered  to  be  cry¬ 
ing. 

General  consternation  !  Universal,  but 
vague  consolation. 

Lady  Bassett  looked  an  inquiry  at  Mrs. 
Millar.  Mrs.  Millar  looked  back  assent. 
Lady  Bassett  assumed  the  command,  and 
took  off  Mary’s  shawl. 

“  Yes,”  said  she,  to  Mrs.  Millar.  “  Now, 
Mary,  be  good ;  it  is  too  tight.” 

Thus  urged,  the  idiot  contracted  herself 
by  a  mighty  effort,  while  Lady  Bassett,  at¬ 
tacked  the  tastenings,  and,  with  infinite  dif¬ 
ficulty,  they  unhooked  thi«e  bottom  hooks. 
The  fierce  burst  open  that  followed,  and  the 
awful  chasm,  showed  what  gigantic  strength 
vanity  can  command,  and  how  savagely 
abuse  it  to  maltreat  native. 

Lady  Bassett  loosened  the  stays  too,  and 
a  deep  sigh  of  relief  told  the  truth,  which 
the  King  tongue  had  denied  as  it  always 
docs,  wht  never  the  same  question  is  put. 

'file  shawl  was  replaced,  and  comfort 
gained  till  they  entered  the  town  of  Stave- 
leigh. 

Nurse  instantly  exchanged  places  with  Sir 
Charles,  and  took  the  child  again.  He  was 
her  banner  in  all  public  places. 

When  they  came  up  to  the  inn,  they  were 
greeted  with  loud  hurrahs.  It  was  market 
day.  The  town  was  full  of  Sir  Charles’s 
tenants  and  other  farmers.  His  return  had 
got  wind,  and  every  farmer  under  fifty  had 
resolved  to  ride  with  him  into  Hunter¬ 
combe. 

When  five  or  six,  all  shouting  together, 
intimated  this  to  Sir  Charles,  he  sent  one  of 
his  people  to  order  the  butchers  out  to  Hun¬ 
tercombe,  with  joints  a  score,  and  then  to 
gallop  on  with  a  note  to  his  housekeeper  and 
butler.  “  For  those  that  ride  so  far  with 
me  must  sup  with  me,”  said  he ;  a  sentiment 
that  was  much  approved. 

He  took  Lady  Bassett  and  the  women  up¬ 
stairs  and  rested  them  about  an  hour ;  and 
then  they  started  for  Huntercombe,  followed 
by  some  thirty  farmers,  and  a  dozen  towns¬ 
people,  who  had  a  mind  for  a  lark  and  to 
sup  at  Huntercombe  Hall  for  once. 

The  ride  was  delightful ;  the  carriage 
bowled  swiftly  along  over  a  smooth  rotid, 
with  often  turf  at  the  side ;  and  that  enabled 
the  young  farmers  to  canter  alongside  with¬ 
out  dusting  the  carriage-party.  Every  man 
on  horseback  they  overtook  joined  them; 
some  they  met  turned  back  with  them,  and 
these  were  rewarded  with  loud  cheers  : 
every  eye  in  the  carriage  glittered,  and  every 
cheek  was  more  or  less  flushed  by  this  uproar¬ 
ious  sympathy  so  gallantly  shown,  and  the 
very  thunder  of  so  many  horses’  feet,  each 
carrying  a  friend,  was  very  exciting  and 
glorious.  Why,  before  they  got  to  the  vil¬ 
lage,  they  had  fourscore  horsemen  at  their 
backs. 

As  they  got  close  to  the  village  Mary 
Gosport  held  out  her  arms  for  young  master : 
this  was  not  the  time  to  forego  her  impor¬ 
tance. 

The  church-bells  rang  out  a  clashing 
peal,  the  cavalcade  clattered  into  the  vil¬ 
lage.  Everybody  was  out  to  cheer,  and,  at 
sight  of  Baby,  the  women’s  voices  were  as 
loud  as  the  men’s.  Old  pensioners  of  the 
house  were  out  bareheaded ;  one,  with  hair 
white  as  snow,  was  down  on  his  knees,  pray¬ 
ing  a  blessing  on  them. 

Lady  Bassett  began  to  cry  softly;  Sir 
Charles,  a  little  pale,  but  firm  as  a  rock ; 
both  howing  right  and  left,  like  royal  person¬ 
ages  ;  and  well  they  might ;  every  house  in 
the  village  belonged  to  them  but  one. 

On  approaching  that  one,  Mary  Gosport 
turned  ner  head  round,  and  shot  a  glance 
round  out  of  the  tail  of  her  eye.  Ay,  there 
was  Richard  Bassett,  iiale  and  gloomy,  half 
hid  behind  a  tree  at  his  gate :  but  Hate’s 
quick  eye  discerned  him  :  at  the  moment  of 
passing,  she  suddenly  lifted  the  child  high, 
and  showed  it  him,  pretending  to  show  it  to 
the  crowd  :  but  her  eye  told  the  tale ;  for, 
with  that  act  of  fierce  hatred  and  cunning 
triumph,  those  black  orbs  shot  a  colored 
gleam  like  a  furious  leopardess’s. 


A  roar  of  cheers  burst  Irom  the  crowd  at 
that  inspired  gesture  of  a  woman,  whose  face 
and  eyes  seemed  on  fire:  Lady  Basse.t 
turned  pale. 

The  next  moment  they  passed  their  own 

fate,  and  dashed  up  to  the  Hall  steps  of 
luntercombe. 

Sir  Charles  sent  Lady  Bassett  to  her  room 
for  the  night.  She  walked,  through  a  row 
of  ducking  servants,  bowing  aud  smiling 
like  a  gentle  goddess. 

Mary  Gosport,  afraid  to  march  in  a  long  dress 
with  the  child,  for  fear  of  accidents,  handed 
him  superbly  to  Millar,  and  strutted  haughtily 
after  her  mistress,  nodding  patronage.  Her 
follower,  the  meek  Millar,  stopped  often  to 
show  the  heir  right  and  left,  with  simple 
geniality  and  kindness. 

Sir  Charles  stood  on  the  hall  steps,  and 
invited  all  to  come  in  and  take  pot-luck. 

Already  spits  were  turning  before  great 
fires ;  a  rump  of  beef,  legs  of  pork,  and  peas- 
puddings  boiling  in  one  copper ;  turkeys  and 
fowls  in  another;  joints  and  pies  baking  in 
the  great  brick  ovens ;  barrels  of  beer  on 
tap,  and  magnums  of  champagne  and  port, 
marching  steadily  up  from  the  cellars,  and 
forming  in  line  and  square  upon  sideboards 
and  tables. 

Supper  was  laid  in  the  hall,  the  dining¬ 
room,  the  drawing-room,  and  the  great  kitch¬ 
en. 

Poor  villagers  trickled  in;  no  man  or 
woman  was  denied :  it  was  open  house  that 
night,  as  it  had  been  four  hundred  years 
ago. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTV-Sl.XTH. 

When  Sharpe’s  clerk  retired,  after  serving 
that  writ  on  Bassett,  Bassett  went  to  Wheel¬ 
er,  and  treated  it  as  jest.  But  Wheeler 
looked  puzzled,  and  Bassett  himself,  on  sec¬ 
ond  thoughts,  said  he  should  like  advice  of 
Counsel.  Accordingly  they  both  went  up 
to  London  to  a  solicitor,  and  obtained  an 
interview  with  a  Counsel  learned  in  the  law. 
He  heard  their  story,  and  said,  “  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  can  you  convince  a  jury  he  was  in¬ 
sane  at  the  time  ?  ”  “  But  he  can’t  get  in¬ 
to  Court,”  said  Bassett.  “  I  won’t  let  him.” 

“  O,  the  Court  will  make  you  produce  him.” 

“  But  I  thought  an  insane  person  was  civ- 
iliter  mortuus,  and  could  n’t  sue.” 

“  So  he  is ;  but  this  man  is  not  insane  in 
law.  Shutting  up  a  man  on  certificates  is 
merely  a  preliminary  step  to  a  fair  trial  by 
his  peers,  whether  he  is  insane  or  not.  Take 
the  parellel  case  of  a  Felon.  A  magistrate 
commits  him  for  trial,  and  generally  on  bet¬ 
ter  evidence  than  medical  certificates ;  but 
that  does  not  make  the  man  a  Felon,  or  dis¬ 
entitle  him  to  a  trial  by  his  peers ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  entitles  him  to  a  trial,  and  he 
could  get  Parliament  to  interfere,  if  he  was 
not  brought  to  trial.  This  Plaintiff  simply 
does  what,  he  will  say,  you  ought  to  have 
done;  he  tries  himself;  if  he  tries  you  at 
the  same  time,  that  is  your  fault.  If  he  is 
insane  now,  fight.  If  he  is  not,  I  advise  you 
to  discharge  him  on  the  instant  and  then 
compound.” 

Wheeler  said  he  was  afraid  the  Pliuntiff 
was  too  vindictive  to  come  to  terms. 

“  Well,  then,  you  can  show  you  dischar^d 
him  the  moment  you  had  reason  to  think 
he  was  cured,  and  you  must  prove  he 
was  insane  when  you  incarcerated  him ; 
but  I  warn  you  it  will  be  uphill  work  if  he 
is  sane  now ;  the  jury  will  be  apt  to  go  by 
what  they  see.” 

Bassett  and  Wheeler  retired ;  the  latter 
did  not  presume  to  differ ;  but  Bassett  was 
dissatisfied  and  irritated. 

“  That  fellow  would  only  see  the  PlaintiflT s 
side,”  said  he.  “  The  fool  forgets  there  is 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  we  have 
complied  with  its  provisions  to  a  T.” 

“  Then  why  did  you  not  ask  his  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Act?  ”  suggested  Wheeler. 

“  Because  I  don’t  want  his  construction. 
I ’ve  read  it,  and  it  is  plain  enough  to  any¬ 
body  but  a  fool.  Well,  I  have  consulted 
Counsel,  to  please  you ;  and  now  1  ’ll  go 
my  own  way,  to  please  myself.” 

He  went  to  Burdoch,  and  struck  a  bar- 

Siin,  and  Sir  Charles  was  to  be  shifted  to 
urdoch’s  Asylum,  and  nobody  allowed  to 
see  him  there,  etc.  etc. ;  the  old  system,  in 
short,  than  which  no  better  has,  as  yet, 
been  devised,  for  perpetuating,  or  even 
causing,  mental  aberration. 

Rolfe  baffled  this,  as  described,  and  Bas¬ 
sett  was  literally  stunned.  He  now  saw 
that  Sir  Charles  had  an  ally  full  of  re¬ 
sources  and  resolution.  Who  could  it  be  ? 
He  began  to  tremble.  He  complained  to 
the  police,  and  set  them  to  discover  who 
had  thus  openly  and  audaciously  violated 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  then  he  went 
and  threatened  Dr.  Suabv. 

But  Rolfe  and  Sir  Charles,  who  loved 


Suaby  as  he  deserved,  bad  provided  against 
that ;  they  had  not  let  the  doctor  into  their 
secret.  He  therefore  said,  with  perfect 
truth,  that  he  bad  no  hand  in  the  matter, 
and  that  Sir  Charles,  being  bound  upon  his 
honor  not  to  escape  from  Bellevue,  would 
be  in  the  Asylum  still,  if  Mr.  Bassett  had 
not  taken  him  out,  and  invoked  brute  foice, 
in  the  shape  of  Burdoch.  “  Well,  sir,”  smd 
he,  “  it  seems  they  have  shown  you  two  can 
play  at  that  game.”  And  so  bade  him  good 
afternoon,  very  civilly. 

Bassett  went  home  sickened.  He  remained 
sullen  and  torpid  for  a  day  or  two ;  then  he 
wrote  to  Burdoch  to  send  to  London  and 
try  and  recapture  Sir  Charles. 

But  next  day  he  revoked  his  instructions, 
for  he  got  a  letter  from  the  Commissioners 
of  Lunacy,  announcing  the  authoritative 
discharge  of  Sir  Charles,  on  the  strong  rep¬ 
resentation  of  Dr.  Suaby  and  other  compe¬ 
tent  persons. 

That  settled  the  matter,  and  the  poor 
cousin  had  kept  the  rich  cousin  three  months 
at  his  own  expense,  with  no  solid  advantage, 
but  the  prospect  of  a  lawsuit. 

Sharpe,  spurred  by  Rolfe,  gave  him  no 
breathing  time.  With  the  utmost  expedi¬ 
tion  the  Declaration  in  Bassett  v.  Bassett 
followed  the  writ.  It  was  short,  simple,  and 
in  three  counts. 

“  For  violently  seizing  and  confining  the 
Plaintiff  in  a  certain  place,  on  a  false  pre¬ 
tence  that  he  was  insane. 

“  For  detaining  him  in  spite  of  evidence 
that  be  was  not  insane. 

“  For  endeavoring  to  remove  him  to  an¬ 
other  place,  with  a  certain  sinister  motive 
there  s])ecified. 

“  By  which  leveral  acts  the  Plaintiff  had 
suffered  in  his  health  and  his  worldly  affairs, 
aud  had  endured  great  agony  of  mind. 

“  And  the  Plaintiff  claim^  damages,  ten 
thousand  pounds.” 

Bassett  sent  over  for  his  friend  Wheeler, 
and  showed  him  the  new  document,  with  no 
little  consternation. 

But  their  discussion  of  it  was  speedilj- 
interrupted  by  the  clashing  of  triumphant 
bells  and  distant  shouting. 

They  ran  out,  to  see  what  it  was.  Bassett, 
half  suspecting,  hung  back ;  but  Mary  Gos¬ 
port’s  keen  eye  detected  him,  and  she  held 
up  the  heir  to  him,  with  hate  and  triumph 
blazing  in  her  face. 

He  crept  into  his  own  house,  and  sanx 
into  a  chalr-foudroy4. 

Wheeler,  however,  roused  him  to  a  neces¬ 
sary  effort,  and  next  day  they  took  the  dec¬ 
laration  to  Counsel,  to  settle  their  defence 
in  due  form. 

“  What  is  this  ?  ”  said  the  learned  gentle¬ 
man.  “  Three  counts  I  Why,  I  advie^  you 
to  discharge  him  at  once.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Wheeler,  “  and  excellent  ad¬ 
vice  it  was.  But  my  client  —  ” 

“  Preferred  to  go  his  own  road.  And  now 
I  am  to  cure  the  error  I  did  what  I  could  to 
prevent.” 

“  I  dare  say,  sir,  it  is  not  the  first  time  in 
your  experience.” 

“  Not  by  a  great  many.  Clients,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  have  a  great  contempt  for  the  notion 
that  prevention  is  better  than  cure.” 

“  He  can’t  hurt  me,”  said  Bassett,  impa¬ 
tiently.  “  He  was  separately  examined  by 
two  doctors,  and  all  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  exactly  complied  with.” 

“  But  that  is  no  defence  to  this  plaint. 
The  statute  forbids  you  to  imprison  an 
insane  person  without  certain  precautions; 
but  it  does  not  give  you  a  right,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  immison  a  sane  man. 
'That  was  decided  in  Butcher  v.  Butcher. 
The  defence  you  rely  on  was  pleaded  as  a 
second  plea,  and  the  Plaintiff  demurred  to 
it  directly.  The  question  was  argued  before 
the  full  court,  and  the  pudges,  led  by  thefirst 
lawyer  of  the  age,  decided  unanimously  that 
the  provisions  of  the  statute  did  not  affect 
sane  Englishmen,  and  their  rights  under  the 
common  law.  'They  ordered  the  plea  to  be 
struck  off  the  record,  and  the  case  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  simple  issue  of  sane  or  insane. 
Butcher  o.  Butcher  governs  all  these  cases. 
Can  you  prove  him  insane  ?  If  not,  you  had 
better  compound  on  any  terms.  In  Butcher’s 
case  the  jury  gave  £3,000,  and  the  Plaintiff 
was  a  man  of  very  inferior  position  to  Sir 
Chstrles  Bassett.  Besides,  the  Defendant, 
Butcher, had  notMrsisted  against  evidence, 
as  yon  have,  lley  wUl  award  £5,000  at 
least,  in  this  case.” 

He  took  down  a  volume  of  reports,  and 
showed  them  the  ease  he  bad  cited;  and, 
on  reading  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
judges,  and  the  learning  by  which  they 
were  supported,  Wheeler  said  at  once,  “Mr. 
Bassett,  we  might  as  well  try  to  knock  down 
St.  Paul’s  with  our  beads,  as  to  go  against 
this  decision.” 

They  then  settled  to  put  la  a  sipgle  plea, 
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^li>t  Sir  Charles  was  insane  at  the  time  of  his  j 
cMtiire. 

^is  done  to  gain  time,  Wheeler  called  on  I 
Sharpe ;  and,  alter  several  conferences,  got 
the  case  compounded  by  an  apology,  a  solemn 
retractation  in  writing,  and  the  payment  of 
four  thousand  pounds ;  and  his  counsel  as-  j 
sured  him  his  client  was  very  lucky  to  get 
off  so  cheap. 

Bassett  paid  the  money,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  his  wife’s  father:  but  it  was  a 
sickener;  it  broke  his  spirit,  and  even 
injured  his  health  for  some  time. 

Sir  Charles  improved  the  village  with 
the  money,  and  gave  a  copyhold  tenement 
to  each  of  the  men  Bassett  had  got  impris¬ 
oned.  So  they,  and  their  sons,  and  their 
grandsons,  lived  rent  free, —  no,  now  1  think 
of  it,  they  had  to  pay  fourpcnce  a  year  to 
t^  Lord  of  the  Idanor. 

Defeated  at  every  point,  and  at  last  pun¬ 
ished  severely,  Richard  Bassett  fell  into  a 
deep  dejection  and  solitary  brooding  of  a  , 
sort  very  dangerous  to  the  reason.  lie  I 
would  not  go  out  of  doors  to  ^ve  bis  ene¬ 
mies  a  triumph.  He  used  to  sit  by  tbe  fire, 
and  mutter  “  Blow  upon  blow,  blow  upon  , 


with  entailed  estates,  and  a  genius  for  arith¬ 
metical  calculation,  he  managed  somehow  to 
get  him  into  the  direction  with  a  stipend, 
and  a  commission  on  all  business  he  might 
introduce  to  the  office. 

Bassett  yielded  sullenly,  and  now  divid¬ 
ed  his  time  between  London  and  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Wheeler  worked  with  him,  on  a  share  of 
commission,  and  they  made  some  money  be¬ 
tween  them. 

After  the  bitter  lesson  he  had  received, 
Bassett  vowed  to  himself  he  never  would 
attack  Sir  Charles  again,  unless  he  was  sure 
of  victory.  For  all  this,  he  bated  him  and 
Lady  Bassett  worse  than  ever,  hated  them 
to  the  death. 

He  never  moved  a  finger  down  at  Hunter- 
combe,  nor  said  a  word ;  but,  in  London,  he 
employed  a  private  inquirer  to  find  out 
where  Lady  Bassett  had  lived  •t  the  time  of 
her  confinement,  and  whether  any  clergyman 
bad  visited  her. 

The  private  inquirer  could  find  out  noth¬ 
ing,  and  Bassett,  comparing  his  advertise¬ 
ments  with  his  performance,  dismissed  him 
for  a  humbug. 


for  their  patrons  by  crowding  the  stage  with  I 
devils,  there  came  a  time  v^en  even  these 
failed  to  draw ;  and  certain  young  law  clerks  j 
and  Bohemians  invented  an  entirely  new  ' 
kind  of  drama,  which  enticed  away  all  the 
admirers  of  the  Confine  to  their  own  rude  | 
sta^.  The  new  pieces  were  called  farces 
Ana  sottises  —  being  simply  representations  ! 
of  trickery  and  intrigue,  with  as  much  fun, 
of  a  broad  kind,  as  could  be  got  into  the 
time  of  representation. 

The  sacred  drama  was  dead.  In  1548, 
the  Parliament  issued  a  decree  prohibiting 
tbe  representation  of  sacred  subjects ;  and 
the  Confircres,  who  were  a  hereditaiw  class, 
and  had  amassed  great  wealth  by  their  lu¬ 
crative  calling,  were  compelled,  against  their 
will — for  they  professea  piety  —  to  enact 
profane  dramas.  And  then  mgan,  in  F ranee, 
the  modem  stage.  In  1588,  the  Confreres 
finally  retired  from  the  field,  —  though  they 
were  not  formally  suppressed  till  forty  years 
afterward, — letting  out  their  theatre  of  the  ' 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne  to  a  company  of  come-  ' 
dians,  who  performed  the  plays  of  Jodellc,  I 
Gamier,  and  Hardy,  the  predecessors  of 
Corneille.  These  became  so  popular  that  it  I 


They  had  no  fixed  theatre  for  nine  years, 
when  they  entered  into  possession  of  a  new 
house,  built  expressly  for  them,  opening  it 
on  Easter  Monday,  1689,  with  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  Racine’s  “  Phbdre.”  From  this 
time  till  the  year  1770,  they  played  nowhere 
else.  They  then  migrated  to  the  Hall  of 
the  Tuileries,  where  they  remained  till  the 
Theatre  of  the  Odeon  was  ready  for  them, 
in  1782.  This  being  burned  down  in  1799, 
they  changed  again  to  a  theatre  which  had 
been  built  by  tbe  Duke  of  Orleans  in  the 
Rue  Richelieu.  Every  visitor  to  Paris 
knows  the  subsequent  locale  of  the  Comddie 
Fran9aise. 


GEROME’S  “CLEOPATRA.” 

LETTER  from  London,  says :  “  II. 
Gerome’s  celebrated  Cleopatra  is  at¬ 
tracting  great  attention  at  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy.  According  to  the  well-known  sUnry, 
Cleopatra,  in  order  to  escape  the  watchfiil- 
ness  of  her  enemies,  is  said  to  have  caused 
Apollodoms  to  wrap  her  in  a  carpet,  or  more 
probably  a  piece  of  tapestry,  and  thus  con¬ 
cealed,  to  bear  her  to  ^e  room  where  Cssar 
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blow.  My  poor  boy  will  never  be  Lord  of 
Huntercombe  now,”  and  so  on. 

Wheeler  pitied  him,  but  could  not  rouse 
him. 

At  last  a  person,  for  whose  narrow  attain¬ 
ments  and  simplicity  he  had  a  profound, 
though,  to  do  him  justice,  a  civil  contempt, 
ventured  to  his  rescue.  Airs.  Bassett  went 
crying  to  her  father,  and  told  him  she  feared 
the  worst,  if  Richard’s  mind  could  not  be 
diverted  from  the  Huntercombe  estate,  and 
his  hatred  of  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Bassett, 
which  had  been  the  great  misfortune  of  her 
life,  and  of  his  own,  but  nothing  would  ever 
eradicate  it.  Richard  had  great  abilities, 
was  a  linguist,  a  wonderful  accountant : 
could  her  dear  father  find  him  some  profita¬ 
ble  employment,  to  divert  his  thoughts  ? 
j  “  Wnat,  all  in  a  moment  ?  ”  said  the  old 
man ;  “  then  I  shall  have  to  huy  it :  and,  if 
I  |;o  on  like  this,  I  shall  not  have  much  to 
layive  you.” 

;  Having  delivered  this  objection,  he  went 
pp  to  London,  and,  having  many  friends  in 
w  City,  and  laying  himself  open  to  pro- 
j^sals,  he  got  scent  at  last  of  a  new  insur- 
luice  company  that  proposed  also  to  <leal 
in  reversions,  esiiecially  to  entailed  estates. 
By  prompt  purenase  of  shares  in  Bassett’s 
name,  ana  introducing  Bassett  himself,  who, 
by  special  study,  bad  a  vast  acquaintance 


But  tbe  office  brought  him  into  contact 
with  a  great  many  medical  men,  one  after 
another.  He  used  to  say  to  each  stranger, 
with  an  insidious  smile,  “  I  think  you  once 
attended  my  cousin,  —  Lady  Bassett.” 


THE  COMEDIE  FRAXCAISE. 

T  was  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  that  the  first  privileged 
company  began  to  act  in  Paris.  'They  were 
called  the  Confreres  de  la  Passion.  They 
had  a  hall  in  the  Rue  Saint  Denis;  and  they 
performed,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
—  and  until  the  Parisian  public  were  utterly 
weary  of  them  —  those  “  Mysteries,”  or 
sacred  dramas,  taken  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  of  which  our  ancestors  were  so 
fond.  The  “  Mysteries,”  in  their  turn,  gave 
way  0  “  Moralities,”  in  which  some  sort 
of  parable  —  with  an  easy  interpretation, 
clearly  to  be  understood  of  everybody — was 
set  forth  to  an  admiring  audience.  In  these, 
an  element  of  comedy  was  intiwluced  by 
the  appearance  of  devils  on  the  stage. 
Their  tricks  were  always  defeated,  and  their 
discomfiture  formed  the  most  attractive  part 
of  the  piece. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  worthy 
Contrijres  to  produce  an  attractive  bill  of  fare 


was  found  necessary  to  divide  into  two  com-  | 
panics,  one  of  which  opened  a  new  theatre, 
that  of  the  Marais.  'There  were  thus  in 
Paris,  in  the  year  1600,  two  privileged  com¬ 
panies  of  comedians,  besides  a  nomadic 
Italian  company,  which  played  occasionally, 
and  was  great  in  p.antomime.  Cardinal  Rich-  j 
elieu  also,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  the  • 
drama,  and  was,  perhaps,  more  ambitious  to 
succeed  as  a  dramatist  than  as  a  politician, 
constructed  two  theatres  in  his  own  palace. 
These,  however,  were  not  open  to  tbe  pub¬ 
lic.  One  .of**  them  afterward  became  tbe 
theatre  of  Molibre. 

It  was  in  1652  that  Molihre,  having  tbe 
good  fortune  to  please  the  King,  obtained 
the  privile^  of  establishing  himself  and  his 
company  in  Paris,  under  the  title  of  the 
“  Troupe  de  Monsieur.”  'Thirteen  years 
later  they  were  honored  by  receiving  the 
title  of  the  “  King’s  Comedians,”  with  a  pen¬ 
sion  —  rarely  paid  —  of  7,000  francs  a  year. 

The  new  company  broke  up  at  the  death 
of  Molicre,  some  of  them  joining  that  of  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  and  some  that  of  the 
TlicAtrc  du  Marais.  The  two  companies 
continued  fur  a  few  years  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct,  until  —  on  October  21,  1680  —  they 
were  united  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
formed  but  one  company,  —  that  of  the 
Cumedie  Fran^aise. 


sat.  'The  scene  chosen  for  this  studied  pic¬ 
ture  is  Cmsar’s  council-chamber,  a  large 
and  lofty  vaulted  room,  where  he  sat  with 
his  secretaries ;  Aiiollodorus  has  just  set 
down  his  burden,  the  tall,  dark-haired,  ser- 
])ent>like  woman,  and  stooping  at  her  knees, 
remove  the  tapestry,  which,  while  it  reveals 
the  Queen,  almost  naked  and  gorgeously 
decorated,  has  fallen  in  heavy  masses  at  her 
feet.  Upright  she  stands,  with  one  hand  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  man,  leaning  her  head 
sideways,  and  bending  the  dark  fire  of  her 
eyes  on  the  Dictator  who  does  not  appear 
so  much  startled  as  one  would  expect ;  be 
raises  his  face  from  the  paper  on  which  he 
was  engaged,  and  lifts  bis  hands  with  mod¬ 
erate  surprise,  or  in  the  act  of  commanding 
bis  secretaries. 

“  M.  Gerome  has  expended  the  resources 
of  his  art  on  the  figure  of  Cleopatra,  and 
succeeded  in  producing  that  which  thorough¬ 
ly  characterizes  himself  in  design ;  the 
subtlest  passion,  and  that  ineffable  look  of 
I  craft,  concentrated  in  luxury,  which  she  ex- 
I  hibits,  are  elements  of  a  masterpiece,  sur- 
j  passing  in  exquisiteness  even  the  figure  of 
Phryne,  in  ids  equally  famous  picture.  Her 
hair  is  black  as  night,  bound  with  a  gold  fil- 
I  let,  and  jewelled  with  the  sacred  urem  of 
Egypt ;  she  is  naked  to  the  hips,  except  where 
I  a  uarcauet  of  grecu  —  blue  turquoise  and 
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black  (Htuunent  is  the  Nilantic  mode,  and 
like  a  garget  for  breadth  —  falls  about  her 
throat ;  a  broad  belt  of  gold,  with  straps 
^ssing  below  her  breast,  binds  her  waist ; 
m(m  her  hips  a  raid  embroidered  white  tis¬ 
sue,  divided  to  ^w  the  lower  limbs  entire, 
ihlls  to  her  feet,  without  pretending  to  be  a 
covering.” 

A  STARTLING  PHENOMENON! 

TERRIBLE  cyclone  recently  devas¬ 
tated  a  narrow  strip  of  country  near 
M.ason  City,  111.  The  storm-cloud  was  first 
obsen’ed  gathering  on  an  open  prairie,  six 
miles  from  Mason  City,  and  from  this  cloud 
soon  shot  out  three  narrower  and  spire-like 
cloud  columns,  which  continued  to  ascend 
rapidly,  until  they  reached  and  seemed  to 
amalgamate  with  a  passing  cloud  above. 
This  startling  phenomenon  then  moved 
slowly  towara  Mason  City,  but  finally 
changed  its  course,  much  to  the  relief  of 
the  people  of  that  place.  A  mile  from  its 
track,  an  odor,  much  like  that  of  burning 
sulphur,  was  inhaled  by  several  persons. 
A  gentleman,  who  was  within  a  hundred 
yaiw  of  the  cyclone  when  it  passed,  says 
that  small  flashes  of  electricity  were  con¬ 
stantly  visible  in  the  storm  column,  passing 
firom  the  earth  to  the  clouds  above,  and 
that  rapid  crackling  reports  were  heard,  re¬ 
minding  him  most  forcibly  of  volleys  of 
musketry.  The  pathway  of  the  cyclone 
was  nearly  three  miles  in  length,  and  from 
twenty  to  eighty  feet  in  width,  and  in  that 
pathway  not  a  spear  of  grass,  not  a  stalk  of 
com  or  wheat,  not  a  shrub,  and  not  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  vegetation  was  left  alive.  For  some 
distance  the  earth  was  literally  ploughed 
up  to  the  depth  of  six  inches.  The  column 
of  whirling  air  must  have  been  intensely 
hot,  as  every  green  thing  in  its  path  was 
dried  to  a  crisp.  Another  feature  of  the 
cyclone  was  that,  while  its  rotary  motion 
must  have  been  of  incenceivablv  great  ve¬ 
locity,  its  forward  motion  was  only  about  six 
miles  an  hour.  The  outlines  its  path¬ 
way  were  so  well  defined  that,  five  feet  from 
the  outer  line  of  total  destrucLon  of  vege¬ 
tation  of  every  kind,  not  a  vestige  of  its 
effects  could  be  seen.  Fortunately  no 
house  stood  in  the  line  of  the  tornado. 


A  CURE  for  leprosy  has,  it  seems,  been 
discovered  in  India.  According  to  The  Pio¬ 
neer,  medical  science  has  at  last  triumphed 
over  this  terrible  disease.  The  civil  surgeon 
of  Khundwa  reports  the  case  of  a  wretched 
old  Jew  who  came  to  him  from  Bombay 
in  great  grief,  saying  that  his  friends  had 
exclnded  him  from  their  society  and  obliged 
him  to  live  in  a  hut  by  himself.  He  was  at 
this  time  pleasingly  mottled  with  rose-color. 
The  doctor  had  him  at  once  washed  with 
soap  and  warm  water,  and  the  old  Jew 
showed  signs  of  improvement.  He  was  then 
anointed  with  carbolic  acid  and  oil  with  such 
good  effects  that  next  day  he  wrote  to  his 
wife  to  expect  him  home  in  a  week.  In 
short,  what  with  washing  with  soap  and 
water,  and  what  with  anointing  with  car¬ 
bolic  acid  and  oil,  the  old  Jew  was  soon 
completely  cured.  The  experiment  had, 
moreover,  an  interest  apart  from  the  fact 
that  an  ancient  scourge  was  being  con¬ 
quered  in  the  chameleon  variations  of  the 
corpus  vile  under  experiment.  The  Jew 
came  to  Khundwa  rose-color  and  brown ; 
in  a  week  or  two  he  was  glossy  black 
and  brown ;  a  little  later  he  became  speck¬ 
led  gray ;  then  his  skin  —  possibly  uneasy 
at  what  might  happen  next  —  lost  all  pa¬ 
tience  with  its  owner  and  peeled  away 
from  him,  leaving  him  just  the  color  a  Jew 
ouwht  to  be.  He  lives  in  the  hut  no  longer, 
and  has  been  received  into  the  society  of 
his  family  and  friends. 


The  death  of  Commodore  Tatnall,  who  was 
once  distinguished  by  his  country's  honors,  and 
afterwards  forfeited  them  by  drawing  his  sword 
against  her,  recalls  to  mind  a  circumstance  eon- 
nected  with  his  desertion.  He  and  Commodore 
Percival  were  old  friends,  —  had  served  on  the 
same  ships  and  won  their  honors  in  the  same 
scenes,  —  and  up  to  the  moment  of  the  Reliellion 
they  had  maintained  the  closest  intimacy;  but 
the  Rebellion  openedaterrible  gulf  between  them, 
and  their  last  correspondence  was  marked  by  the 
deepest  emotion.  Percival  had  written  to'him, 
in  his  fierce  temper,  deprecating  his  perfidy,  and 
Tatnall’s  reply  was  of  a  very  touching  character. 
He  had  brought  his  mind  to  the  commission  of 
the  act,  and  though  his  old  friend  were  dearer  to 
him  than  the  country  which  had  honored  him 
and  the  flag  he  had  fought  under,  he  was  ready 
to  surrender  even  him  for  the  delusion  of  the 
hour.  Percival,  stem  as  he  was,  shed  tears  on 
receiving  the  missive,  and  died  before  he  saw  the 
complete  disgrace  of  his  long-cherished  compan- 
.on-in^ams. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 


A  DARWINIAN  BALLAD. 

0,  MANY  have  told 
Of  the  Monkeys  of  old 
What  a  pleasant  race  they  were, 

And  it  seems  most  true 
That  I  and  you 

Are  derived  from  an  Apish  pair. 

They  all  had  nails. 

And  some  had  tails. 

And  rome —  no  “  accounts  in  arrear,” 

They  climbed  up  the  trees 

And'  they  scratched  out  the - these 

Of  course  I  wiU  not  mention  here. 

They  slept  in  a  wood 
Or  wherever  they  could, 

For  they  did  n’t  know  how  to  make  beds, 
They  had  n't  got  huti, 

Thev  dined  upon  nuts, 

Which  they  cracked  upon  each  other’s  heads. 
They  had  n’t  much  scope 
For  a  comb,  brush,  or  soap, 

Or  towels,  or  kettle,  or  fire. 

They  had  no  coats,  nor  capes, 

For  ne’er  did  these  apes 
Invent  what  they  did  n’t  require. 

The  sharpest  baboon 
Never  usm  fork  or  spoon. 

Nor  made  any  boots  for  his  toes. 

Nor  could  any  thief 
Steal  a  silk  bandkercAtVy, 

For  no  ape  thought  much  of  his  nose  ; 

They  bad  cold  collations, 

Thev  ate  poor  relations  ; 

Provided  for  thus,  by  the  by. 

No  On  rang  ou  tang 
A  song  ever  sang  — 

He  could  n’t  —  and  so,  did  n’t  try. 

From  these  though  descended, 

Uur  manners  are  mended. 

Though  still  we  can  grin  and  back-Aite ; 

We  cut  up  each  other. 

Be  he  friend  or  brother. 

And  tails  are  the  fashion  —  at  night. 

This  origination 
Is  all  speculation  — 

We  nmble  in  various  shapes  ; 

So  Mr.  Danoin 
May  speculate  in 
Our  Ancestors  having  been  Apes. 


LETTER  FROM  DANTE. 

Elyiium. 

O,  BELOVED  Punch,  I  said,  years  ago, 

“  Quests  parole  di  color  oscuro 

Vid  ’io  scritte  al  summo  di  Una  Porta  : 
Lnsciate  ogni  sptrama,  tot  cAe  ’titrate.” 

The  inscription  has  been  changed,  and  it  now 
stands  thus, 

“  let  on  pnrle  Franqais.” 

Thine, 

Dante  Alighieri. 


It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  the  popu¬ 
lar  judgment,  deliberately  made  up,  is  correct  and 
reliable.  The  reputation  which  survives  its  search¬ 
ing  and  critical  tests  is  established  on  a  firm  foun¬ 
dation.  Burnett’s  Standard  Preparations,  com¬ 
prising  “CocoAiNE,”  an  unrivalled  preparation 
for  the  hair,  *' Kallistom,”  an  elegant  cosmetic 
for  the  skin,  “  Cologme  Water,”  which  is  unri¬ 
valled.  and  *-  Flavoribo  Extracts,”  Lemon, 
Vanilla,  etc.,  are  articles  in  point.  They  have 
been  before  the  public  many  years;  one  by  one 
they  acquired  friends;  then  they  counted  their 
hundreds;  then  their  thousuds.  Success  created 
rivals ;  competition  assailed  them ;  but  their  ster¬ 
ling  merits  withstood  all  opposition ;  and  the  pop¬ 
ular  verdict  has  been  largely  rendered  in  their 
favor. 


Much  Sickness  with  Children,  as  well  as 
adults,  attributed  to  other  causes,  is  occasioned  by 
worms.  Brown’s  •‘Vermifuge  Comfits”  are 
effectual  in  destroying  worms,  and  can  do  no  pos¬ 
sible  injury  to  the  most  delicate  child. 

A  Case  of  Dtsi’efsia  Cured. 

CAMURiDGKi*oiiT,  March,  1671. 
Mr.  H.  G.  White:  — 

Dear  Sir,  —  Feeling  grateful  for  the  benefit  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  use  of  your  “  Specialty  for  Dys¬ 
pepsia,”  1  wish  to  offer  my  testimony  in  favor  of 
It.  My  food  distressed  me  constantly  for  two 
vears,  and  caused  at  times  the  most  acute  suf¬ 
fering.  I  tried  various  remedies  without  even 
temporary  relief.  One  bottle  of  the  “  Specialty  ” 
curM  me,  as  I  have  had  no  return  of  the  trouble. 
Many  of  my  acquaintances  have  used  it  witii  the 
same  good  results.  Respectfully  yours, 

GEO.  WOOD.  Policeman,  Station  2. 

H.  G.  White,  proprietor,  37  Court  Street,  Boston. 


Improvement  is  everywhere  visible  in  the 
Asierican  House,  Boston,  notwithstanding  it 
has  ever  been  at  the  head  of  New  England  hotels. 
Newly  fitted  and  furnished  throughout. 

Upram’s  Asthma  Cure  relieves  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  paroxysms  in  Jite  minutes,  and  effeots  a  speedy 
cure.  Price,  S  2.00  by  mail. 

Superfluous  Hair  Removed  in  Jire  minutes, 
without  injury  to  the  skin,  by  Upham’s  Depilatory 
Powder.  •  1  25  by  mail.  Address  S.  C.  Upham, 
106  South  Eighth  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Circulars 
sent  free.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Winchester's  hypophosphiles  of  Lime  and  Soda  will 
cure  Consumption.  Try  it. 


Interesting  to  Ladies —  Mrs.  Budway,  of 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  has  had  a  Grover  &  Baker 
Machine  six  years,  during  which  time  she  has 
earned  on  it  five  huadiea  dollais,  besides  doing  her 
family  sewing,  and  has  used  only  one  dozen 
needles.  _ 

For  Moth  Patches.  —  Use  Perry's  Moth  and 
Freckle  Lotion.  It  is  reliable  and  harmless.  Sold 
by  Druggists  everywhere.  Depot,  49  Bond  Street, 
New  York. 


0^^  AppUcatlons  for  Advertlalng  Contracts 
In  Eviht  Satubdat,  Ths  Atlantic  Monthly,  Ths 
Nobth  Amekican  Review,  and  Oca  Youno  Poles,  ex¬ 
cept  In  New  Y ork  City,  should  be  oddreesed  to  GEORGB 
YV.  CARR,  124  Tremont  St.,  Boston.  In  New  York 
City  applications  should  be  made  to  I,E  GRAND 
RENRDICT,  No.  37  Park  Row,  who  la  our  Rpecia] 
Advertising  Representative  for  New  York  City. 

JAMKS  R.  OSGOOD  ft  CO.,  PubUsbers. 


The  Universal  Verdict. 


“‘Ollcer  Optic'  is  a  nom  de  itltime  that  is  knoirn 
and  loved  by  almost  every  boy  of  iutelUqence  in  the 
land.  We  have  seen  a  highly  intellectual  and 
vorldaceary  man,  a  cynic  irho.ic  heart  teas  some¬ 
what  imbittcred  by  its  large  cxitcrience  of  human 
nature,  take  up  one  of  Olirer  Ojilie’s  books  and 
read  it  at  a  sitting,  neglecting  his  ivork  in  yielding 
to  the  fascination  of  the  pages.  irAeii  a  mature 
and  exceedingly  wetl-informed  mind,  long  des/ioiled 
of  all  its  freshness,  can  thus  Jind  /deasure  in  a  book 
for  Imys,  no  additional  words  of  recommendation 
arc  needed."  — Sunday  Times,  N.  Y.  City. 


NOW  READY. 

Oliver  Optic’s  New  Story. 

UP  THE  BALTIC; 

Or,  Voiuiar  America  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Denmark. 

One  handsome  16mo  volume.  Illustrated.  9 1.90. 
This  Is  the  flrst  volume  of  the  Second  Series  of 

YOUNG  AMERICA  ABROAD. 

Nearly  One  Hundred  Thousand  Volumes  of  the 
flrst  senes  have  been  sold,  and  present  appearances  Indi¬ 
cate  that  “  I'p  the  Baltic  ”  will  excel  In  popularity  either 
of  the  others,  it  lu-lng  the  flrst  book  written  by  Oliver 
Optic  since  Ills  return  from  visiting  the  places  heroin 
described. 

ALSO 


Elijah  Kellogg’s  New  Book. 

THE  YOUNG  DELIVERERS 

'  OF  PEEASANT  COVE. 

16nio.  Illustrated.  9 1.2.9. 

The  demand  for  the  books  of  this  author  Is  steadily  in¬ 
creasing.  We  arc  In  constant  receipt  of  communications 
from  parents  and  others  having  the  interest  of  the  young 
at  heart,  commending  them  as  not  only  highly  entertain¬ 
ing,  but  positive  moral  aids  in  the  instruction  of  youth. 


Madame  Nchwartx’s  New  Novel. 

THE  WIFE  OF  A  VAIN  MAN. 

By  SlAD.  Mabie  .SorniE  Schwabtz,  Author  of  “Gold 
and  Name,”  “  Birth  and  Education,"  “  Guilt  and  In¬ 
nocence,”  Ac.  Uniform  In  style  and  price.  I’aper, 
$1.WI:  Cloth, SI JMI. 

The  publication  of  the  works  of  this  hitherto  (In  this 
country)  almost  unknown  author  has  demonstrateil  the 
sound  basis  upon  which  her  populurity  Is  founded  in  her 
own  country.  Her  works  arc  In  the  highest  degieti  dra¬ 
matic  and  romantic,  yet  truthful  to  nature  and  mural  in 
tune  and  tendency.  With  each  new  issue  the  sole  of  her 
works  has  largely  Increased. 


*.*  Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers,  and  sent 
by  mall,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price, 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Publishers, 

BOSTON. 

LEE,  SHEPARD,  &  DILLINGHAM, 

47  ft  49  Green  St.,  New  York. 

JOHN  HAY’S  POEMS. 


"  The  ‘  Pike  County  Ballads  ’  arc  placed  In  the  front 
ranks  of  the  volume,  a  pre-cinincncc  to  which  they  And  a 
Just  title  in  the  singular  cordiality  with  which  they  have 
be<-n  received  into  a  high  place  in  the  heart  of  the  public. 
These  siMfiinens  of  Western  dialect,  which  have  recently 
endearcMl  the  name  of  the  author  to  the  lovers  of  natural 
sentiincnt,  tliuiigli  couched  in  the  boldest  fonns  of  the 
sylvan  vernacular,  leave  no  iiniiression  of  courseness  or 
vulgarity  on  the  pure  mind,  'they  aie  Inspired  by  so 
true  a  sens<‘  of  the  manifold  conditions  of  life,  they  pn-sent 
such  faithful  pictures  of  actual  human  cxM-rlence,  that 
the  primeval  strength  of  language  in  which  they  attain 
their  lit  expression  appears  no  less  Inevitable  and  Innoc¬ 
uous  than  the  rude  imrb  of  the  backwoodsman,  or  the 
homely  sincerity  of  his  manners. 

"  Although  a  new  aspirant  for  the  laurel  crown,  the 
writer  of  such  pootr}'  need  cherish  no  doubts  as  to  the 
certainty  of  his  calling  and  of  bis  election.  It  Is  of  no 
perishable  stulf  that  these  offerings  of  his  nnlus  have 
been  composed,  and  they  bear  the  stamp  on  their  front  of 
a  permanent  fkme.  They  are  not  the  idle  singings  of  a 
festive  hour,  but  the  fruit  of  a  creative  Ihncy,  delicate  and 
athletic  at  once,  of  a  mature  experience,  rare  in  so  youtb- 
fril  a  writer,  and  of  a  genuine  gilt  ol  expression  no  less 
vigorous  than  swi-et,  which  distinguish  the  true  bard 
from  the  mere  maker  of  verses.  If  It  Is  the  possession  of 
victorious  qualities  tbat  Insures  the  survival  of  the  Attest 
in  the  grand  struggle  for  existence  in  the  poetic  os  well  as 
the  physical  world,  the  author  of  this  volume  need  nut  be 
curious  about  his  place  among  the  poets  of  the  age.”  — 
Xea  York  Tribune. 


%•  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  £.  OSGOOD  &  C0„  Bocton. 

Late  Tlcknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


PIMPLES  ON  THE  FACE. 

For  Comedones,  Black-Worms  or  Grubs,  Pimply  F.mp- 
tlons  and  Blotched  Disfimrations  on  the  Face,  use  Per¬ 
ry’s  Comedone  ana  Pimple  Remedy.  It  Is  In¬ 
valuable  and  hartnleu.  Prepared  only  by  DR.  B.  C. 
PERRY,  Dermatolornst, 4>  Bond  Sl/Ksw  York.  Bold 
by  Druggists  tveryunere. 


FOB  THE  PARLOR.  Send 
stainji  for  a  Price-List.  UAUTZ 
JLAOrC  REPOSITORY,  743  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


JOHN  HAY’S  POEMS.  “Without  en- 

^  tering  into  the  diACtinMon  whether  Mr.  Hav  preceded 
Bret  Unite  or  not  in  Uie  pnMluctlun  of  nucli  dialect  poeiuA 
AM  *  Little  Ureoche*  ’  and  *  Uanty  Tim,*  It  were  uneu^ns  to 
deny  that  both  thenc  poems  liave  made  a  nuccesM  quite  eh 

finmouncod  as  any  of  Mr.  Harte*rt  poems,  excepting  per« 
i.tps,  *  The  Heathen  Chinee.*  They  have  gone  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  In  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
the  Illustrated  weeklies,  and  have  become  as  i'amitiara.H 
household  words.  Mr.  Hay’s  book,  however.  Is  not  nnu 
simply  of  dialect  or  humor.  His  long  residence  abroad  in 
a  Consular  capacity,  and  his  thomufi^  scholarship,  espe> 
daily  in  bfiten^iettres^  have  quatltled  him  to  write  on  a 
variety  of  topics  in  verse,  all  of  which  are  treated  with 
Tvtd  scholarly  elegance  and  refinement.  In  this  volume, 
he  lus  furnished  several  new  poems,  and  some  exquisite 
translations  fh)m  Heine.  The  work  of  the  clear  thinker 
and  accomplished  scholar  is  vtsiblc  in  all  these  poems, 
and,  high  as  Is  the  rank  be  has  taken  for  bis  dialect  versi', 
we  predict  that  tieforc  lung  he  will  rank  still  higher  as  a 
serious  poet,  which  is  to  much  better  purpose.**  —  CMcwjo 
Tribune, 


J^RET  HARTETS  CONDENSED  NOV- 

“  The  new  edition  by  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  of  Bret 
Harte’s  ‘  Condensed  Novels,’  long  out  of  print,  containing 
two  new  essays  in  the  same  line,  is  Issued  at  a  fortunate 
time.  When  flrst  jtiven  to  the  public  these  travesties  ob¬ 
tained  immediate  favor  with  all  whose  acquaintance  with 
the  works  of  popular  novelists  enabled  them  to  appreciate 
the  apt  imitations  of  style,  and  with  such  critics  as  had 
the  (hculty  to  discover  what  powers  of  original  Invention 
and  skllflil  construction  the  author  had  shown.  Since 
that  day  he  has  won  wide  reputation  by  doing  well  better 
work  than  writing  travesties,  and  the  eager  desire  to 
know  and  possess  every  work  by  which  bis  peculiar  ge¬ 
nius  Is  shown  forth  will  make  a  general  demand  fur  this 
entertaining  volume.”  —  Botiutt  Adrertiser. 


FRESH  NOVELS. 

JNA :  A  Novel.  By  Katherine  Valerio. 

A  1  vol.  8vo.  Paper,  7.9  cents  ;  Cloth,  9 1.2.9. 

"  To  those  who  arc  seeking  for  pleasant  rammer  reading 
to  take  into  the  country  we  heartily  recommend  Mrs. 
Katherine  Valerio’s  novel,  ‘  Ina  ’  —  a  cleverly  written  and 
highly  wrought  story  of  Italian  life,  of  love  and  trcacheiy, 
but  pure  In  tone  and  well  sustained  to  the  end.  The  char¬ 
acters  arc  strongly  drawn,  but  rvflnemc-nt  la  never  sacri- 
fleed  to  force.  Ihe  scene  Is  partly  laid  hi  Turin,  since 
Victor  Emmannel  made  It  the  seat  of  government.  Wo 
regret  Mrs.  V.  has  not  given  ns  more  of  Italian  lilb  and 
maimers,  which  might  nave  been  made  Intcrestl-gfnim 
her  varied  experience:  but  she  keeps  closely  to  the  throa<l 
of  her  narrative,  which  Is  Ibundnl  on  Ihct.  Its  Interest  Is 
not  local  but  human,  ‘Ina’  being  the  universal  typ<>uf 
the  loving  and  wronged  woman,  and  her  base  Italian 
liusiHind  the  man  everywhere  who  la  passion's  slave,  not 
passion’s  master,  whose  retribution  Is  swift  and  sure. 
Refraining  from  extracts  as  sips  frem  a  glass  of  soda- 
water,  we  say  to  tbe  .Vmerican  host  of  novel  readers, 
read •  Ina.’ ’’—Boston  Transcript. 


'  Reginald  Archer,’  by  the  author  of*  Emily  Chester,' 
has  crcatnl  a  livelier  sensation  In  the  novel-reading  world 
than  any  similar  work  by  an  American  author  puhlislied 
of  late  years,  rivalling  Inat  produced  by  Charles  Reade’s 
‘  Grimth  Gaunt.’  To  meet  the  popular  demand,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  have  Issued  two  new  ana  clu«p  nlltions. 

" '  Reginald  Archer  ’  Is  a  book  not  to  be  laid  aside  and 
forgotten  after  being  hastily  glancnl  over.  As  a  story 
It  Is  of  absorbing  interest,  the  characters  strongly  marked 
but  not  unnatural,  the  style  intensely  dramatic,  and  the 
Incidents  striking,  though  finding  parallels  In  every  day’s 
history.  But  these  are  not  all  the  claims  of  the  work  on 
the  reader’s  attention.  A  fi-stering  ulcer  which  is  rating 
Into  the  life  of  society,  corrupting  purity,  drstnnring  all 
trust  in  man,  and  sapping  fkith  In  the  Justice,  If  not  In 
tbe  existence,  of  God,  is  laid  bare  with  Arm  yet  gentle 
hand. 

“  'I  hose  who  read  ‘  Emily  Cheater  *  will  And  In  this  later 
work  by  the  same  author  all  the  striking  characteristics 
of  that  notable  book,  the  gentleness  as  well  as  the  vigor  of 
her  Imagination  and  execution.”  —  Cleveland  herald. 


T'HE  POE  IN  THE  HOUSEHOLD.  By 

A  Cabolimk  CREazBBo’.  Ivot.  8vo.  Paper, 79 cents; 
Cloth,  9 1.29. 

This  charming  story  by  Miss  Cbescbro’  has  Just  been 
Issued,  for  the  flrst  time  In  hook  form.  It  Is  purely  do¬ 
mestic  hi  its  character.  Instructive  In  Its  moral  teachings, 
and  possesses  a  subtle  Interest  moiv  absorbing  than  tbat 
whlcn  attaches  to  tbe  conventional  style  of  modem  ro¬ 
mances.  To  many  readers  tbe  story  will  afford  a  gratlll- 
catlon  akin  to  tbat  produced  by  the  writings  of  Miss  Mu- 
lock. 

rPHE  MARQUIS  DE  VILLEMER.  By 

A  GBoaaESABO.  1vol.  8vo.  Paper,  79cents;  Cloth, 
9 1.29. 

This  brilliant  descriptive  story  of  Parisian  society.  Just¬ 
ly  accredited  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  works  of  the  fas¬ 
cinating  authoress,  has,  in  Its  English  form,  as  adapted 
by  Ralph  Keeler,  proved  a  decided  acquisition  to  the 
romantic  literature  of  the  day. 

”  'I  his,  one  of  the  best  stories  ever  written  by  George 
Sand,  translated  by  Ralph  Keeler,  Is  published  In  pamph¬ 
let  form  at  a  popular  price.  Many  already  know  ft  In  tho 
original :  to  those  who  do  not,  and  who  depend  upon  a 
translation,  we  may  say  that  its  letter  and  spirit  have 
licen  admirably  preserved  by  the  translator,  'ihc  sceno 
Is  laid  chiefly  in  Paris,  and  the  pi-riod  is  tho  present. 
The  reader  Is  introduced  into  a  fkmily  of  the  aneien  no¬ 
blesse,  consisting  of  an  old  marchioness  and  her  two  sons, 
one  a  duke  and  the  other  a  marquis.  To  the  old  lady 
comes  from  the  country  a  young  and  accomplished  mri  as 
companion.  The  elder  son  attempts  to  play  with  her 
affections,  but  without  tbe  slightest  success.  The  young¬ 
er  and  infinitely  the  nobler  becomes  her  husband.  Al¬ 
though  this  Is  of  course  but  the  baldest  sketch  of  tbe  story, 
its  attraction  does  not  He  so  much  in  the  plot  which  is 
quite  simple,  wIiUc  containing  some  good  Incidents  and 
strong  situations,  as  In  tbe  artistic  manner  in  which  It  Is 
work^  up,  and  the  liulght  which  Is  afforded  Into  French 
character,  life,  and  sentiment.” — Philadelphia  Inquirer, 


COMETHINO  TO  DO.  1  voL  8vo. 

Paper,  7.9  cents ;  Cloth,  91.2.9. 

"  ‘  Homething  to  Do  ’  is  the  tIGe  of  a  novel  published  by 
James  R.  Osgood  A  Co.,  which  contains  many  things  of  a 
very  Instructive  character,  and  altogether  Is  a  volume  of 
great  Interest.  7'be  characters  are  well  drawn,  and  In 
their  discussions  the  truth  comes  out  that  the  sympathies 
of  the  author  are  with  whatever  Is  Identified  with  tho 
higher  and  nobler  impulses  of  human  twture.  There  Is  on 
originality  and  scope  as  well  as  brightness  and  vivacity  In 
the  novel.”  —  Boston  Times. 


WOVEN  OF  MANY  THREADS.  1 

TT  vol.  8vo.  Paper,  90  cents:  Cloth,  91. 

“‘Woven  of  Many  '1  breads’  has  been  published  by 
James  K.  Osgood  A  Co.  In  a  double-column,  thin  volume 
of  128  pages.  As  at  present  advised,  we  may  venture  to 
say  that  this  ‘  flrst  novel  of  the  season,’  from  the  pen  ot 
an  American  lady,  will  meet  with  accccptancc  from  the 
readers  of  fiction.  It  appears  to  be,  as  its  name  Implies, 
Intricate  or  rather  mnltlfarious  In  plot  and  scenes:  suffi¬ 
ciently  romantic  in  tone  and  situations;  with  sharp^ 
outlined  and  vividly  contrasted  characters.  The  style  fs 
free  and  glowing,  and  tho  author,  locating  her  story  In 
Italy,  finds  opportunities  to  show  familiarity  with  the 
land  of  song  and  art,  of  which  she  makes  incidental  use  to 
heighten  the  interest  of  the  tale." — Boston  Transcript. 


%*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Bent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  by  the  PubUsheis, 

JAMES  a  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 
LaU  Tlcksor  A  Fields,  and  Flslds,  Osgood,  ft  Co. 


THEA-NECTAR 


Special  RepieientatiTes  for  the  United 
Stotea, 


SPIRAL  GEAR.  Q 


'the  best  aromatic  tonic 

IN  USE  FOB 


TO  CONTOUf  TO 


fSCPDCT  of  porprtunl  beanty,  and  beautiful  art  of  ciirl- 
OCUnC  I  ini  hair  just  discorertd.  Sent  for  10  cents. 
Address  Trof.  lI.tKVEY,  Garrettavlllc,  Ohio. 


My  1871.  j 

EVERt  SATURDAY. 

-  - ..ranw  if = - 1  ■■■  ..WI.-  .  ■  ■ ,  .n  ed  wdlma 

s  FLORENCE 

Sewing  iMachine 


IS  ITNEQUALLED  FOB 

Ease  of  ITIanagement 

and  Perfection  of  Work. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 
FLORENCE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 
FLOBENCE,  MASS. 

Agents  wanted  where  not  already  established. 

RELIANCE  WRINGER 


PEBFECTED  1871. 


lonltoB  Boili, 

Most  Durable; 

Spiral  Cop, 

Easiest  Work- 
in?; 

Cined  Clamp, 

g^Holda  Firmest; 

Ike  Chapelt, 
The  Bat, 


THE  FAIRY’S  WHISPER.  I 

A  GROUP  OF  STATUARY 

By  JOHN  BOGEBS. 

Eife  size  and  pre- 
fpTn  pared  expressly  for 

out-door  exposure. 
*  f  ■  Delivered  at  any  railroad 

In  the  United  States,  free 
IMK  -li.  U  of  expenaiv  on  receipt  of 

JmM-  price.  Enclose  stamp 

Catalogue 

JOHN  BOGEBS, 

KTigfAS’3  WHisPta  ^m2iz  Fifth  Avenue, 
NEW  YORK. 

Bimmers  Perfumery. 

PARIS,  LONDON,  &  BBUS8EL8. 

Sold  by  all  DruKRists. 

Tb  Rlmmel’s  Purified  Extract  of  Lime 

Juice  and  Glycerine,  for  cleansing  and 
softening  the  halr,and  giving  It  a  beauti- 
ful  gloss  without  greasing  it.  The  most 
—^cooling  and  reflreshing  preparation  ever 
TdnW offered  to  the  public. 


EDWABDES  A  BUSSELL, 
38  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


“DOMESTIC” 


PBOVIDENCE  TOOL  COMPANY, 

11  Warren  SL,  N.  Y.,  and  PBOV.,  B.  I. 


ATWOOD’S 

ininine  Tonic  Bitters 


Bys^peia,  Jaundi^  and 
Nervou«  Debility, 

And  all  diseases  arising  from  a  Disor¬ 
dered  Liver  or  Stomach.  ALVAH  LITTLEFIELD,  Pro¬ 
prietor,  Boeton,  Ma88._Sold  by  all  Druggists. _ 

S  $  75  to  $  250  per  month, 

Q  male  and  female,  to  Introduce  tbs  GENUINE  .IM- 
®  PROVED  COMMON  SENSE  FAMILY  SEWING 

◄Mm  ACHINE.  This  Machine  will  stitch,  hem.  fell,  tuck, 
quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider  In  a  most  supe¬ 
rior  manner.  Price  only  $  IS.  Fully  licensed  and  war- 
I  ranted  fur  five  years.  We  will  pay  $  1,000  for  any  ma- 
chine  that  will  sew  a  stronger,  more  brantifUl,  or  mors 
2  elastic  seam  than  ours.  It  makes  the  “  Elastic  Lock 
N  Stitch.”  Every  second  stitch  can  he  cut,  and  still  the 
^  cloth  cannot  be  palled  apart  without  tearing  it.  Wc 
S  pay  agents  fUom  $7S  to  S2S0  per  month  and  expenses. 
^  or  a  commission  ftom  which  twice  that  amount  can 
be  made.  Address  SECOMB  A  CO.,  Boston,  Mau,; 
^  Pillsburg,  Pa. ;  3t.  Louis,  Mo.,  or  Chicago,  111. 


The  whole  world 
challenged  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  Family 
Sewing  Machine 
that  will  sow  as 
/tpAf  and  as  heavy; 
light  running  and  f  i 
easily  operated. 

The  best  machine 
for  use,  the  easiest 
to  sell,  the  most 
durable— will  last 
a  lifetime  Lock¬ 
stitch,  noiseless, 
attacbments  un¬ 
equalled.  A  good 
business  may  be 
established  In  any 
city  or  town  In 
the  U.  S.  T  his  machine  has  established  its  superiority  in 
eveiy  instance  where  It  has  come  In  competition  with  any 
machine  in  the  market.  Men  with  capital  are  finding  It  to 
their  advantage  to  make  the  sale  of  this  machine  their 
exclosive  business.  Agents  wanted  in  unoceupied  terri¬ 
tory.  Machines  guaranteed  as  represented. 

Address  “  Domestic  ”  Sewing  Machine  Co., 

96  Chambers  8t.,  New  York,  or  Toledo,  O. 

The  Massena  Springs 

ST.  LAWBENCE  CO.,  N.  Y. 

The  United  States  Hotel  at  this  charming  summer  re¬ 
sort  is  now  open.  The  waters  of  this  Spring  are  une¬ 
qualled  as  a  remedy  for  obstinate  Cntaneaiy  Eruptions, 
Scrofula,  Salt  Rheum,  Gravel,  and  oil  aflectlons  of  the 
Kidneys  and  Bladder,  Chronic  Dyspepsia,  Ac.  Depot  for 
the  bottled  waters,  383  Bowery,  N.  Y.  Send  for  guides. 


Terre,  Enameled  Toilet  Ware,  tiuapaoorea. 
Parlor  Spittoonis  Parian  Statuettea  and  Vaaeo, 
Silver  -  Plated  Ware,  Cntlery,  and  German 
Study  Lamps,  and  other  useful  and  ornamental  goods, 
(br  sale  wholesale  and  retail  by 

D.  B.  NTEDMAN  A  CO., 

126  8ummer  St.,  cor.  High  8t.,  Boeton. 


TO  CIVIL|NGINEERS. 

Transits,  Levels,  Compasses,  Cbcstcr- 
man's  Steel  and  Metallic  Measuring 
Tapes,  Mathematical  Instruments,  Ma¬ 
rine  Opera  Glasses,  Telescopes,  etc.,  etc., 
for  sale  by 

F.  W.  UNCOLN,  JR.,  &  CO., 

126  Commercial  Street, 
BOSTON. 


ROOT  BEER, 

A  Desirable  Summer  Drink, 

In  many  respects  the  best  dbimk  of  the  kind  mannfhc- 
tured,  as  Its  medicinal  properties  render  it  exceedingly 
valuable  In  any  disarrangement  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and 
Kidneys,  a  fteo  use  of  it  keeping  those  important  members 
In  a  bcaltby  condition. 

On  Draught  at  New  England  Botanic  Depot, 
No.  37  Court  Street. 

•1  cents  per  glass,  or  ih  cents  per  package,  which  will 
make  five  gallons  deNeious  beer. 


JOSEPH  OILLOTT’S 

CELEBRATED 

STEEL  PEES. 

Sold  by  all  dealen  thronebont  the 
world. 

Every  Packet  bears  the  Fac-SImlle  of  his  signature. 


MANUFACTURER’S  WAREHOUSE, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  A  SONS. 
HENBY  OWEN,  Sole  Agent. 


Reduction  of  Prices 


REDUCTION  or  DUTIES. 

6REAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 

BY  GETTING  DP  CLUBS. 

Rend  fbr  oar  New  Price  List  and  a  Clab  Form  will 
accompany  It  containing  fbll  directions  ~  making  a  large 
saving  to  consamers  and  remunerative  to  club  onptnizers. 

THE  GREAT  AMEBICAH  TEA  00., 

31  A  33  VESEY  STBEET, 

P.  O.  Box  S6«.  New  York. 

COUNT  ST.  GERMAIN^ 


IMPROVED  ROUER 

PATENTED 


OCT.U™  1864. 


STEWART 

48G  BROADWAY. 


HARTSHORN, 

Comer  Broome  St. 


LIFE 


TBADE-XAUK. 

Generates  appetite.  Improves  digestion,  and  by  its  gentle 
action,  regulates  the  system,  thus  precluding  all  recourse 
to  medicine.  A  small  portion  mixed  with  ordinary  tea 
Imparts  to  it  a  delicious  aromatic  flavor.  -  Used  alone.  It 
Is  an  excellent  substitute  fbr  ordinary  tea,  and  admirably 
aulteil  to  those  with  whose  constitutions  Chinese  Teas  do 
not  agree.  Sold  hv  all  Druggists.  Sole  .\gents  for  the 
United  States,  EDWABDE.S  &.  BU88ELL, 
No.  38  Ve8«y  Street,  New  York. 


r.tKVEY,  Garrettsvlllc,  Ohio. 


(to  A  MONTH!  EMPLOYMENT! 
^  A  VAF  Extra  Indncemente  ! 

A  Premium  HOBSE  and  WAGON  for  Agents. 

Wz  desire  to  employ  agents  Ibr  a  term  of  seven  years, 
to  sell  the  Buckeye  8^-W  Shuttle  Sewing  Machines.  It 
makes  a  stitch  alike  on  britn  sides,  and  Is  the  best  low- 
priced,  licensed  machine  In  the  world.  W.  A.  HEN- 
DEBSON  A  CO..  Cleveland.  Ohio,  or  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

ANTED.  — Ladles  and  gentlemen  to  solicit  snb- 
V  V  scriptkms  for  CapMln  Glazier’s  new  book,  “  Thbez 
Y'zaiu  IX  THE  Fedehal  Cavalbt.”  The  most  tbrilling, 
popular,  and  best-selling  work  of  the  day.  .Vnvbody  can 
sell  It.  Everybody  buys  It.  Sold  bv  Agenta  only. 

K.  H.  FERGUSON  k  CO.,  138  Bleccker  St.,  New  York. 

CBROmOB,  BTBBEOMCOPEB, 

TIewa,  Frames,  and  Albnma  Imnorted  and  mann- 
flicturH  by  E,  H.  A  T.  ANTHONY  A  CO.,  691 
Broadway,  New  York,  opposite  Metropolitan  Hotel, 


INFANT’S  WARDROBE  “A”  FOR  $75. 

2  Flannel  Bands  .  . . atS0.37I . B0.76 

2  Barrow  Coats  .......  “  2.00  . . 4.00 

2  Flannel  Skirts . “  3.00 .  6.00 

O  Linen  Shirts . "  1.25 . 7.50 

4  Night  Dresses . “  . 

4  Sliiis  ’*  3.110  .••.•••.••  12.00 

2  Day  Dresses  . . “  5.00 . 10.00 

1  Bobe . O-OO 

1  Itasket,  fnrnlslietl .  5.00 

0  Pairs  Hocks . ”  . 

2  Cambric  Hklrts . “  1.75 .  3.50 

2  “  “  tuckeil . “  2.‘J5 . 4.50 

•  75.00 

The  whole  or  .my  single  article  of  the  above  Outfit  m.ty  be  h.Kl  upon  npptlention.  or  will  be  sent  O.  O.  D.  by  Express. 
Every  article  is  maiie  in  the  Is'sr  inauiter.  and  from  tiie  l»est  material-.  Complete  dlretdions  for  Seir.me.asurement 

MUt  by  mail,  if  desired.  T.Af»rv.v»  Axii  rsfir.nRRN’S  outfitting  okpartment. 


LADIES’  AND  CHILDBEN’S  OUTFITTING  DEPABT51ENT. 

LORD  &  TAYLOR, 

895.  89  7,  809,  A  901  Broadway,  comer  of  Twentieth  Ktreet, 

Has.  955.  957,  959,  A  961  Qraad  St^  oomar  of  Cbi^tto  St..  Maw  York. 


BLACK  SILK 

DEPARTMENT. 

24  1-2  Inch  Black  Lnstroos  TAFFETAS,  for' 

SUMMER  SUITS, 

AND  GBENADINE  DNDEB.SKIBT8, 
Reduced  to  f  I.IS  per  yard. 

Do.  Do.  of  heavier  grade,  8  US. 

BLACK  GBOS  GBAIN  8ILK.S  (yeUow  edge). 
$1-10. 

BLACK  GBOS  DE  FBANCE  (green  etlge), 
S1.7S. 

BLACK  GKOS  GBAIN  8ILK.S,  well  recom¬ 
mended,  82,  83.23,  and  82A0  per  yard. 

The  "A.  T.  Stewart*’  Family  Silk, 

GUARANTEED  FOR  DURABILITY,  at  still 
LOWEB  PBICES. 

THE  CELEBR.\TED  PONSON’S  “ALC.kZAR"  AND 
BONNET’S  "  IMPERIAL  CYCLOP,” 

BLACK  SILKS 

AT  EQUALLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co., 

BROADWAY, 

4th  ATenne,  9Ch  and  10th  StreetB, 

NEW  YOBK. 

The  Finest  Beveragee  of  the  Season. 

JOHN  GILLON  ft  CO.’S 

PRESERVED 

LIME-JUICE  PREPARATIONS. 

combining  excellent  beverages,  entirely  free  from  spirit, 
with  highly  valuable  medicinal  properties. 

Prepared  Lime-Juice-  making  an  excellent  cool¬ 
ing  drink. 

Llme-Jnice  Cordial  —  a  most  delieloas  beverage. 
Lime-Joice  Champagne  —  the  finest  beverage  of 
the  season. 

All  strongly  recommended  as  cooling  drinks  for  heat  In 
blood  or  skin.  Sold  bv  Grocers,  Wine  Merchants,  and 
Druggists.  W.  FLEMING  A  CO.,  Inmiters  and  Sole 
Agents  fbr  John  GlUon  A  Co.,  Leith,  87  Warren  St.,  N.  Y 


Agents  I  Read  Tliis  1 

•^E  WILL  PAY  AGENTS  A  9ALABY  OF 
vv  ft  so  per  week  and  expenses,  or  aUqw  a  large 
commission,  to  sell  our  new  and  woiiderfhl  iBVenttens. 
Addrew  M.  WAGNER  A  CO.,  MaishaU,  Mkft. 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 

ft330,000  In  Gold  Drawn  every  17  Day*. 
Prizes  cashed  and  Information  ftimlahed.  The  hiakett 
rates  paid  fbr  Donbloons.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  SOvni, 
Ooveinment  Bonds,  Ac.  Ordeiv  promptly  filled. 

TAYLOB  ft  CO-  Baakem. 

No.  18  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


I  iV  |4|  i1 1  KVft  Key-theck  Ontllt.  Clrcnlars  Free. 
luilllk'IBfl  STAFFORD  M’F’O  Co., 

**  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

llkO  ^  MONTH  eiMlly  made  with  Stencil 
59.^0"  and  Key-Check  Dies.  Secure  Circular  and 
8amplea,/ree.  S.  M.  SPENCER,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cnba. 

ft330,000  la  gold  drawn  every  aeventeen  days. 

Prizes  cashed  and  Infbrmatlon  ftirnished  by  GEO. 
UPHAM,  »  Weybosset  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


L.4SELL.  FEnALE  SEiWIIVARY, 

AT  AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

School  raised  to  fttll  college  grade,  including  Greek. 
Prices  reduced  one  quarter.  United  with  N.  E.  Consen  a- 
toiy  of  Music.  Pupils  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  Con¬ 
servatory,  withont  additional  charge.  Music  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Eben  Tonijee.  Facilities  fbr  German.  French, 
and  painting,  nn-surpassed.  Fall  Term  begins  Septemsku 
14th.  For  Catalogue  address  REV.  CHAS.  W.  CUSHING. 


THE  WORKS 


NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 


ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITWX 


MESSRS.  JAME.S  R.  OSGOOD  *  CO.  have  begun  the 
publication  of  a  new  edition  of  Hawthorne’s  works,  eotn- 
prising 

The  Marble  Faun ;  or.  The  Bomance  of  Monte 
Beni, 

The  Scarlet  Letter, 

The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

Twice-Told  Tales, 

The  .Snow  Image,  and  other  Twice-Told  Tales, 
The  Blithedale  Bomance, 

Mosses  ftom  an  Old  Manse, 

True  Stories  from  History  and  Biography, 
Passages  from  the  American  Note-Books, 
Passages  flrom  the  English  Note-Books, 

The  Wonder  Book  for  Girls  and  Boys, 
Tanglewood  Titles,  together  with  mnch  new  matter 
hitherto  uncollected. 

Each  volume  ti  handsomely  lllnstrated  and  bonnd. 


XOW  READY. 

THE  MABBLE  FAUN.  Ivol. 

TWICE-TOLD  TALES.  1  vol. 
The  remaining  volumes  will  be  published  at  regular  In¬ 
tervals. 

Price  per  volnme,  ft  2.00. 


V  For  s.ale  by  all  Booksollcis.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boaton, 

Late  Ticknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 
A  MONTH  —  Horse  ami  Outfit  fhmished. 


NOVELTY  CO..  Saco  Maine. 


■  / 


Musical  Boxes 


(weed  lock  STITCHr 

L  - - - - -''i 


COOLEY  < 
h^aYEAST, 

'  Powder 


Try  iT.SOLD  by  grocers 


EVERY  SATU^Alf. 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


FINE  WATCHES. 

Bigelow,  Kennard,&  Gi., 


JEWELLERS, 

331  Waahington  Street,  Boston, 

OITor  for  mIp,  at  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  at 
LOWEST  rUCES,  • 


Everr  varietT  of  also  and  qualUx,  in  GOLD 
and  SILVER  CASES. 

The  experience  and  extensive  fitcUHles  of 
the 


UNCLE  SAM'S  FAVORITE  CHILD. 


Waltham  Company 


enable  them  to  produce  the  larsest  varictjr 
and  most  desirable 


Tlie  Elgin  Illnstratcd  Almanac  for  1871,  or  the  Illusttatrd 
Article  on  “  Ancient  and  Modem  Time-Keepers,”  by  A. 
D.  Richardson,  sent  Oce  upon  application  to  National  (El¬ 
gin)  Watch  Company,  127  and  129  Lake  Street,  Chicago, 
or  No.  1  Malden  Lane,  New  York. 


UTE  SQUAWS. 


IN  THE  MARKET. 


THE  AMERICAN  ORGAN  contains  the  latest  improvements, 
fr  IS  UNRIVALLED  in  tone  and  in  beauty  of  exterior. 

*i.LU8'TRAT£D  CATAJLOGUES  sent  free.  Address 

THE  SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


If  your  hair  is  falling  out,  or 
growing  thin,  use  one  bottle 

DR.  KENKEDirS  HAIR  TEA, 

a  purely  vegetable  Hair  Dress¬ 
ing.  Sold  everywhere. 


We  sell  Waltham  Watches  In  Oold  and  Silver  Cases 
only,  but  •«.  prices  so  low  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  in¬ 
ducement  to  purchase  the  worthless  watches  with  whic  h 
the  country  has  been  flooded.  For  full  paiileiilars  and 
prices  send  fur  our  Illustrated  Trice  List,  and  mention 
Evkbt  SATI’XDAT. 


PRATTS  ASTRAL  OIL. 

iTMde.  Wllili  NOT  £XPlgODK  OR  TAK£  FIRE  IF  THE  LAMP  IH 
UPSET  AND  BROKEN*  HUlioxu  of  gallons  have  been  sold,  and  no  accidents  have 
ever  occurred  Arom  it.  ^ 

on.  HOUSE  OF  CHAS.  PRATT,  imW  TORK. 

Eatabllahed  1770. 


No.  805  Broadwray,  New  York, 
The  new  “  Boys’  Watch  ”  is  now  ready. 


If  your  hair  is  falling  out,  or 
growing  thin,  use  one  bottle 

DR.  KENNEDY’S  HAIR  TEA, 

a  purely  vegetable  Hair  Dress¬ 
ing.  Sold  everywhere. 


LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 
ICOMPAN  Y,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Cash  AsKts, 
$IA88A88.  Grants  LIFE  and  ENDOW¬ 
MENT  Policies,  of  all  approved  forms.  Am¬ 
ple  Security,  Low  Rates.  Also  insures  against 
ACCIDENTS,  causing  death  or  total  dis¬ 
ability.  Policies  written  by  the  year  or  month. 
Has  paid  >700  per  day  for  Seven  Years 


565  &  567  Broadway,  New  Tork, 

WILL  FURNISH 

SILVER 

Fcsl  s  (£  Spoons 

t-l  ^  IN  QUANTITY, 

At^  7G  Gfold  per  Ounce. 

ThecS  arc  pronounced  superior  in 

tw-antyr.  O  l«i«,  and  greater  in  variety  of 
patten  ^  Z  ‘T  table-ware  manufhctnrcd. 


Mandoline,  Expressive,  Quatunr,  Pells,  Drums,  and 
Castanets.  All  sizes,  all  styles, and  all  prices,  from  thne 
dollars  to  three  thousand  dollars.  Playing  from  one  tune 
to  over  one  hundred  tunes.  Send  for  Circular  and  prices. 
Musical  Boxes  repaired  by  skilful  workmen. 
M.  J.  PAILLARD  &  CO.,  680  Broadway,  New  York. 


in  benefits  to  pollcy-hi  riders. 


The  Mongoose,  bitten  by  a  poisonous  serpent,  seeks  a  certain  plant,  eats  of  It,  and 
recovers.  In  like  manner  thousands  of  European  dyspeptics,  and  victims  of  llv(  r 
complaint,  disorders  of  the  bowels,  debility,  dropsy,  rheumatism,  Ac.,  flock  to  the 

i Seltzer  Spring  In  Germany,  and  afe  cured  by  Its  salubrious  waters.  We  have  this 
Spring, In  all  Its  sanitary  perfection,  multiplied  ad  In  this  country.  In  tbo 

fonn  of 

TARRANT8  EFFERVESCENT  SELTZER  APERIENT. 

It  Is  the  So*  made  portable  and  available  for  the  uses  of  the  million.  The  million  use 
It.  It  is  the  great  iKHisehold  medicine  of  the  land,  at  once  delicious,  refreshing,  and 
unequalled  os  a  corrective  and  alterative. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


Is  the  best  known  Remedy  for 
Nervous  Proatratlon,  or  De- 
biUty,  and  the  Loss  of  Vital 
Power,  ftom  whatever  cause 
arising ;  and  for  all  Rheumatic 
and  Nervous  Affections. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  and  sent  psk- 
PAID  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the 
Voltaic  Armor  Association, 
149  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  Stamp  for  Pamphlet 
Cireular. 


OGK  OF  WEDDING  SILVER 

TANTLY  ON  HAND. 


is  the  lanpest  and  best  Orijr- 
Inal  Dollar  Monthly  In  the 

world.  A  $  1(10  Prize  Stoiy  complete  in  every  aumber. 
Forty  pages  of  other  matter.  Yearly,  $1.  Weld’s  Toeket 
Magnifier  (price  t  lAO)  and  the  maimsine  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  for  $1.50.  M  agazine  two  years  in  advance  with 
magnifier  for  $2.  Prang’s  F:iisler  Morning  Cbronwf  worth 
S3)  and  magazine  3  yean  for  only  $.7.  SpUmdid  premiums 
for  clubs.  Specimen  copy  free.  Address 

8.  S.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Newbnrgh,  N.  Y. 


To  Americans  Travelling 
in  Europe. 

CIrenlar  Letters  of  Credit,  available  In  Sterling  or  Francs, 
Isstied  by 

BOWLES  BROTHERS  A  CX)., 

87  Btote  8t..  Boaton;  19  WUliam  8t.,  M.  Y. 


l,003^Gifts, 

BRAND  GIFT  CONCERT 

AND  DISTRIBUTION, 


“Family  Favorite  ” 

•  SEWING  MACHINES 

are  distinguished  for 

THEIR  GREAT  SIHPLICITV, 

and  adaptability  to  crciy  kind  of  work. 

THEY  BUN  VERY  QUIETLY  AND  EASILY, 

AND  ABE  ALWAYS  IN  ORDER. 

ly  AGENTS  WANTED. 

WEED '  SEWIN^MACllINE  CO., 

349  WashluKton  St.,  Boaton. 


For  the  benefit  of  the  Foundlinc  Aaylnm  of 
the  Slater*  of  Charity  In  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  Soidiera’  and  Sailor*’  Or- 
phima’  Home,  Waahinston,  D.  C., 

to  be  held  hi  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  under  and  by  rirtne 
of  a  permit  from  the  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Kev- 
enne  (positively)  on  Thursday,  J uly  27, 1871. 

After  the  Concert,  the  Cionmissionen  will  award  to  the 
aacceasftU  Ucket-holdere  1,003  GIFTS,  amounting  to 

$200,000. 

5S.000  TICKETS  ONLY  WILL  BE  SOLD 
AT  *5  EACH. 

HON.  II.  McCullough,  Klkton.  Md.  ;  MAJOR 
OEO.  T.  CASTLE,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Cummlsaloncrs. 

HON.  JAS.  8.  NEGLEY,  M.  C.,  PltUburg,  Pa.,  Tnia- 
tee. 

Reference*.  —  Maj.-Gen.  D.  Hunter,  U.  S.  A.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  I).  C. ;  Hon.  Jas,  S.  Neglry,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  First 
National  Bank.  Hagerstown,  Md.  ;  Appleman  &  Co., 
Bonkers,  Hageratown  ;  Updetpaff  A  Sons,  Hagerstown  ; 
Hon.  R.  J.  Brent,  late  Attorney-General,  Baltimore ; 
C.  F.  Abbott,  Esq.,  10  P.  O.  Ave.,  Baltimore  ;  Jno.  H. 
Fowler,  Esq.,  Baltimore ;  W.  U.  Myers  A  Bro.,  Exchange 
Place,  BalUmore. 


PURIFY  THE  BLOOD  AND  BEAUTIFY  THE  COMPLEXION  BY  USING 

HELMBOLD’S  CATAWBA  ORAFEJUICE  PULS, 

AND 

HELMBOLD’S  HIOHLT  CONCENTRATED  FLUID  EXTRACT  SARSAPARILLA. 

This  I*  the  time  to  use  good  blood-renewing,  purlfVtng,  and  Invigorating  medicines.  '*  Helmbold’s  Fluid  Extract 
Sanwparllla,"  and  "  Ilelmbold’s  Fluid  F^xtract  Grape-.fulce  Pills,”  are  the  best  and  moat  reliable. 

One  bottle  of  "  Helmbold's  Fluid  F^xtract  Sarsaparilla  ”  eijuals  In  strength  one  gallon  of  the  sirup  or  decoction  ns 
made  Ire  druggists;  and  a  wineglass  added  to  a  pint  of  water  equals  the  celebrated  LIsbonDlet  Drink,— a  delightful  and 
hcalthni)  beverage. 

The  “  Grape-Juice  Pill  ’’  Is  composed  of  Fluid  Extract  of  Catawba  Grape-Juice  and  Fluid  Extract  Rhutiarb.  Useful 
In  all  diseases  requirhui  a  cattiartlc  remedy,  and  Ihr  superior  to  all  other  purgatives,  such  ns  salts  magnesia,  Ac. 
“  Helmbold's  Grape-Juloe  PHI  ”  Is  nut  a  patented  pill,  put  np  as.thoae  ordinarily  vended,  but  the  rasnit  of  ten  years’ 
experimenting  and  great  core  In  preparation.  Safo  for  and  token  by  children.  No  nausea;  no  griping  pains ;  bntmlld, 

fleasant,  and  safe  In  operation,  'fwo  bntlles  of  the  "  Fluid  F)xtract  of  .Unrsnparllla  ”  and  one  tmttle  of  the  "  Grape-Jnire 
'Ills  ”  are  worth  their  weight  In  gold  to  those  Buffering  from  bad  bbsid.  poor  complexion,  headache,  nervonsness,  wake¬ 
fulness  at  night,  costlveness,  and  Irregularities;  and  to  tbosle  suffering  fbom  broken  and  delicate  constitutions  it  will 
give  new  blissl,  new  vigor,  and  new  life.  The  "  Catawba  Orape-Pllls  ”  are  done  up  with  great  care  and  In  handsome 
bottles,  and  will  surpass  all  those  vended  In  wooden  boxes,  and  carelessly  prepared  by  Inexperienced  men,  comparing 
with  the  F:ngllsh  and  French  style  of  manufUetiiring.  All  of  II.  ,T.  Helmbold’s  preparations  arc  Pharmaceutical,  not  a 
single  one  being  patented  but  all  on  Ihelr  own  merits. 

I’rvparpd  by  H.  T.  HELMBOLD,  Practical  and  Analytical  Chemiat,  Crystal  Palace  Pharmacy, 
S94  Broadway,  New  York  ;  Palace  I’hannaey,  Gllsey  House,  Broadway  and  Twenty-Ninth  8t.,  New  York  ;  Temple 
of  Pharmacy,  Continental  Ilotol,  Phlladeliihia  ;  and  104  .Uouth  Tenth  8t.,  Philadelphia. 

HELMBOLD’S  EXTRACT  BUCHU  HAS  GAINED  A  WORLD-WIDE  FAME. 

SOLD  BY  DRirOGlSTS  EYKRYWHERE. 


FARNHAM’S 


Inatant  ReUef  and  Perma¬ 
nent  Core  for  the 


ReUef  Guaranteed  in  Five  MlnuteoT 
PRICE,  SS  PER  BOX,  SIX  BOXES,  SIO. 

ly"  Seat  by  mall,  seenre^  aealed,  with  poatage  pre- 
palil,  to  any  address  within  the  United  States  on  receipt 
of  the  price. 

WM.  H.  FARNHAM  ft  CO.. 

Inventors  and  Sole  Proprietors, 

P.  O.  Box  2842.  got!  ft  208  Broa<lway,  New  York. 


fwMVamvgiSpg  Catatogdes  of  Arcbitectaral 
ISIIIIHII9ZVI  books  free.  A.  J.  Bickxell  A 

UlwM3SfiaBBi  Co.^27  Warrm  8t.,  N.  Y.  j _ 

‘YTINEGAR  BITTERS  CURE,  EVERY  DAY, 
T  complaints  prnfiwionaliy  pnmoiinced  Incurable. 


complaints  prnfiweionaiiy  pnmoiinced  Incurable. 


that  compares  for  beauty,  giving  light,  and  low  cost  with  the  NEW  CRYSTAL  RF^FLF.CTINO  LAMP  (Bartlett’s 
I’atent),  recently  adoptM  and  placed  In  use  In  the  city  of  New  York  at  the  Central  Park,  Boulevards,  Grand  Circle, 
Park  Avenue,  Washington  Square,  and  elsewhere.  F'uH  particulars  given  hv  addressing  the 

GENERAL  tlFFlt’E,  .'.6«  BROADWAY,  N. 


I’rinted  at  the  University  Presi,  Cambridge,  by  Welch,  Bigelow,  k  Co.,  for  James  K.  Oegood  k  Co. 
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EVERY  SATURDA 


[July  8, 1871, 


LXTE  PUBLICATIONS. 


T'HE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY,  for  July, 

-I-  1871.  Bi'Biimins;  of  the  28th  volume. 

'I'he  .Vtlantic  for  J  uV>-  is  now  ruidy,  with  a  brilliant  list 
of  contributors. 

LO.NUFELLOW,  IIKET  II.VRTE, 

GEORGE  ELIOr.  UoWELLS. 

S.V.XE,  HlGGi.NSO.S, 

JOHN  H.VY.  R.  H.  D.VN.V,  JR.. 

J.  w.  Deforest,  gl-vrenge  KtNG, 

J.VME8  i'.  FIELU8,  and  othcn. 


ARTICLES  ASD  WRITERS. 

THE  POET  OF  .SIERRA  FLAT.  By  Bret  H.irte. 
tThe  first  of  a  series  of  n'BUiar  contributions,  to  bo  con¬ 
tinued  in  every  number.) 

THE  BOY  AXD  THE  BROOK.  By  H.  B’.  Loxcfel- 

LOW. 

AMGART,  A  DUAM.ATIC  POEM.  ByG.EOROE  Eliot. 
HOW  B  E  MET  JOHN  BROB  S.  By  R.  11.  Dana,  Jr. 
.SPANISH  BI  LL  FIGHTING.  By  John  Hay. 

THEIR  B  E  DING  JOI  RNEY.  By  B".  D.  Howells. 
THE  VISION  OF  THE  FAITHFEL.  ByJolING.SA.XE. 
K.LTE  BEAGMONT.  By  J.  B’.  Deforest.  (Mr.  De- 
Forest’s  ailmirable  and  powerful  story,  which  will  bo 
continued  through  the  pivsent  year.) 

THE  ASGENT  OF  MOI  NT  TYNDALL.  By  Cl.vb- 
ENCE  Kino. 

DICKEN.S’S  FIR.ST  VISIT  TO  AMERICA,  with  many 
original  letters.  By  J.vmesT.  Fields. 

SAPPHO.  By  Tiioma.s  \V.  Higginson. 

FROM  GENER.VTION  TO  GENEIUTIOX.  By  C.VR- 
OLINK  GUESEBRO’. 

CAN  A  BIRD  REASON  ?  By  Tnoii.vs  M.  Brewer. 
HOW  1  GOT  MY  OVERC  OAT.  Bv  Geo.  E.  B  aring,  Jr. 
TRAXSFIGI  RED.  By  B’.C.  B  ilrinson. 

REVIEB  S  .AND  LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Terrs. —35  cents  a  number:  Sl.OOayear.  Twocoples, 
S  7.00  ;  Five  copies,  $  lE.iltl ;  Ten  Copies,  $  3U.OO,  and  S  J.M) 
for  each  additional  copy. 


QUR  YOUNG  FOLKS  for  July,  1871. 

CONTEXTS. 

JACK  H.VZARD  AND  HIS  FORTUNES.  By  J.  T. 

Chap.  XVIII.  An  Unwelcome  Interruption. —  Chap. 
XI 5E  '1  he  Battle.  — Chap.  .XX.  llome. 

LAST  LABORS  AND  DEATH  OF  PRINCE  HENRY 
THE  NAVIG.ATOIt.  By  James  P.tUTON. 

DUMPY  DUCKY  (Poem).  By  Lt  ev  Larcor. 
OUR-TR.AP3.  By  Cii.cele8  .V.  B'alkeu. 

ONE  LITTLE  INDIAN  BOY,ANDHOtV  HE  BECAME 
A  MEDICINE  JI  AX.  Parti.  By  Helen  G.  Beek.s. 
THE  CARRYING  TRADE.  By  the  .Author  of  “.Seven 
Little  Sisters.” 

A  DAY  IN  EARLY  HAY-TIME  (Poem).  By  C.  E. 
Gerry. 

BOTH  AND  NEITHER:  Great  Gran'ma’s  Story.  By 
SIRS.  B'.  .A.  Lawrence. 

MY  ANT’S  COB'.  By  H.  H. 

LITTLE  AGNES’S  ADVENTURE.  By  MABG.tRET 
Brenda. 

THE  STRE.AMLET  (Poem).  By  J.  T.  Trowbridge. 
OUR  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

THE  EVENING  L.AMP, — Containing  Vlllikens  and  Ills 
Dinah,  an  iilustnted  ballad,  to  be  perfomied  by  children 
from  eight  to  twelve  years  old,  arranged  by  G.  B.  Bart¬ 
lett,  ;  Rebuses,  Ac. 

Terrs. —  21)  cents  a  number;  $2.00  a  year.  .An  extra 
copy  for  five  subscriptions.  The  .Atlantic  Monthly  and 
Ot  R  Yoi'NC  Foles,  $».(I0;  OCR  Yol'NG  Folks  and  Ev¬ 
ery  Satcrd  AY,  $6.1)0. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW 

-1-  FOR  JULY.  — The  quarterly  Issue  of  the  North 
Amtrican  Reriev  for  July  contains  several  features  of 
engaging  Interest.  Its  contents  will  include,  “  Minority 
Kepreaentation,”by  Edward  stanwood  ;  ‘”1116 Mythology 
of  the  Romans,’’  by  Professor  W.  F.  .Allen  :  “  The  Genesis 
of  Species,”  by  Channel  vB' right :  “  1  he  Aleaning  of  Rev¬ 
enue  Reform,’’  by  David  .A.  B'ells  ;  and  articles  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Thompson,  Professor  B'hitney,  and  others. 


Anew  book  of  nonsense.  By 

Edward  Lear.  Compriaint?  Nonsense  Sonjfa,  Sto-  j 
rfee.  Uotany,  and  AlphalK’ta.  Trufuacly  illustrated  fh>m 
o^giiul^^^esque  deaigna  by  Englla^  artiaU.  Square  \ 

*>lr.  Edwaid  Lear,  the  original  nonsense  man,  has  re-  | 
cently  produced  a  new  volume,  which  outdoea  hia  former  i 
cfTorta,  and  certainly  caps  the  climax  of  delightful  ab- 
hurdity.  Mcaars.  Jamea  R.  Oagood  &  Co.  have  Just 
reprinted  this  comical  volume,  which  ia  of  all  t>ooks  the  ! 
most  triumphantly  nonsensical;  as  the  Pali  iiall  (ia-  \ 
zette  saya:  The  suphabets  are  fiinny,  the  stories  are  fun-  j 
nier,  the  botany  ing<^nioualy  comical,  and  the  songa  arc  | 
most  Ingenious  and  comical  of  all.  lUc  illustratlona  arc  i 
ridicul(»ualy  clever  sketches.  Who  chooses  this  book  will  , 
choose  well.”  Certainly  no  one  will  find  a  more  amusing  > 
book  nor  a  more  bumoroua  companion  for  a  dull  hour.  I 


T  UCILE  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  I 

-1-i  Owen  Meredith.  Anew  popular  edition  of  voung  i 
Itulwer  L\tton’s  most  popularpoom.containingalso' other 
favorite  versea  by  the  author.  With  numerous  illustra-  i 
tions.  1  vol.  8vo.  Taper,  W  cents.  i 

The  Cincinnati  Commerctai  says  of  **LuciIe”:  *  The  ; 
mar\€lloualy  poetic  prose  novels  of  Robert  Lvtton,  who  • 
still  clings  to  the  paeudonyme  under  which  liis  first  sue-  i 
cesses  were  achieved,  are  known  to  all  readers.  It  would 
l>e  scarcely  fair  to  call  the  volume  before  us  a  prosaic  j 
novel  in  verse,  yet  no  other  equal  number  of  words  will 
C4>nvev  so  accurate  a  general  idea  of  its  character.  It  is  | 
one  (a  those  tales  of  ‘  society’,' of  the  construction  of  which  ! 
the  bard's  father  is  so  pem’Ct  a  master:  is  sultlciently  i 
spiced  with  love  and  Jealousy,  of  course,  and  is  led  on  to  ' 
an  admirably  proper  ending,  through  some  two  hundred  I 
and  fifty  pages  of  fini'^hed  versification.  Through  all, 
however,  there  is  much  true  and  pure  poetic  fivling,  with  ! 
a  slight  flavor  of  the  better  side  of  IJynm’s  gin]u>,  and  of  i 
the  easy,  graceful,  refined  philosophy  which  characterized 
Bulwer  Lytton's  later  works.”  i 


T'HE  ENGLISH  GOVERNESS  AT  THE 

-i-  SIAMESE  COURT.  W’ith  16  full-page  illustrations 
and /ac-simt/e  of  letter  from  the  King  of  Siam.  By  Mrs. 
A.  11.  Leonowens.  New  edition.  1vol.  8vo.  $J.OO. 

“  One  of  the  hand.^omest  as  well  as  most  interesting 
book.s  of  the  season,  is  Mrs.  Leonowens's  *  English  (lov- 
emess  at  the  Siamese  Court,’  published  by  James  R.  Os¬ 
good  &  ('o.  This  book  embodies  tbe  recollections  of  six 
years  in  the  royal  palace  at  Bangkok,  in  which  the  most 
Intimate  relations  were  enjoyed  with  tbe  ruling  family  and 
the  high  dignitaries  of  the  nation,  and  everj’  opportunity 
was  given  for  obser\’ation  to  one  so  well  able  to  ohsen'o  as 
Mrs.  Leonowens.  There  is  no  department  in  which  the 
author  is  not  well  informed,  —  religion,  literature,  social 
customs,  national  and  personal  character,  cerc'monies  ami 
ol)ser>'anceH,  Ix’ing  all  treated  In  a  manner  at  once  in¬ 
structive  and  highly  entertaining.  Indeed,  the  book  reads 
like  a  fiction  because  of  its  novelty,  and  is  written  In  the 
mi»8t  charming  style.  The  book  Is  a  delightful  one  in 
every  resnoct,  intenM.‘ly  interesting,  beautifully  illustrated 
and  finely  printed.  It  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  which  it  deserves.”  Post, 


“  ^HE  SIAMESE  COURT,  as  seen  by  an  I 

A  English  govemea«,  is  quite  a  fresh  and  curious  i 
chapter  of  social  hlstoiy*.  Her  record  gives  a  rare  insight 
into  the  economies,  habitudes,  and  chameteristics  of  a  ’ 
jdiaseof  Eastern  lire  comparatively  little  known.  It  Is 
evidently  a  faithful  reiK)rt;  and  brought  out  in  Itcautiful 
style,  with  excellent  illustrations  choice  paiHT,  ch’nr 
jirlnt,  and  exquisite  binding.  Mrs.  Leonowens  has  reason  > 
to  congratulate  herwlfon  t  he  delay  which  has  enahh  d  her 
to  give  her  singular  and  suggestlv<’  exm’rienee  to  the  pul>- 
Ilc  under  such  .agreeable  auspices.  The  vedume  will  Is? 
found  not  only  Instructive  but  highly  interesting,  and  a 
new  and  valuable,  as  well  as  origin'll,  contritiutioii  to  the 
liH*ratiire  of  Oriental  travel.”  — 11.  T.  XicikEKRAn,  tn 
Jivstun  Traiitcripto 


MATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE’S  i 

•1*^  WORKS,  lllustnilid  l.ihraiy*  EditUm.  Now  Ready. 
•*The  Marble  Faun.”  I  \4il.  Twice- i  old  I  ales.”  I 
vol.  ”  Mouses  fixmi  an  Old  .Manse*.”  1  \ol.  I  he  ivumin-  • 
Ing  volumes  will  Ik.*  pubiidhed  at  regular  intervals.  Trice  , 
pi  r  volume,  S  2.W. 

Messrs.  James  K.  Osgood  &  Co.  have,  for  some  time 
past,  had  in  preparation  anew*  edition  of  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  works,  designed  both  as  an  elegant  and  popular 
edition.  ”’lhe  Marble  Faun”  is  the  first  instalnientof 
this  new  issue.  Haw  ihonu*  is,  perhaps  losswiUely  kimwn 
to  tlu*  rising  generatUm  of  readers  than  his  English  con- 
temporariA's;  but  If  tlu  re  be  those  who  have  not  as  yet  I 
garnered  the  rieh  fruits  of  his  ripe  study,  subtlety  of  - 
thought ,  deep  and  varieil  i>ow  er.s  of  imaginat  ion,  and  elear-  • 
ness  and  simulicily  of  diction,  there  is  a  rare  ami  ri*fiiilng  ! 
feast  Ufore  tliem  In  the  Uaiks  of  the  great  AVmericun  au¬ 
thor,  now  ortei\*d  in  thisnukst  attractive  form.  •’  Iwlct*-  i 
Told  'laics,”  the  1  volume  of  the  new  illustrated  edi-  j 
tion,  has  Just  been  blishcd.  31r.  E.  T.  Whipple  says  of  . 
these  tales:—  I 

These  stories  arc  at  oncoareoresentationof  early  New* 
England  life  and  u  critleisin  or  it.  'Ihvy  have  nuicli  m 
them  of  the  deepest  truth  of  histoty*  'they  e.xhibit  tbe 
inward  struggU*s  of  New*  England  men  and  women  wdih 
some  uftbe  darkest  problems  of  exlstencoi  and  have  more  , 
vitaliinpAirt  to  thoughtful  minds  than  the  records  of  In-  ^ 
dian  or  Uevolutiuuary  wail'are.” 


SEASIDE  STUDIES  IN  NATURAL 

HISTORY.  Bv  Elizabeth  C.  .\cassiz  and  -Alex¬ 
ander  .\gassiz.  lilustnui*d.  Now  edition.  1vol.  8vo.  $J.  i 
”  Here  is  another  addition  to  the  scientific  literature  of 
the  day,  under  the  name  of  Agassiz.  It  is  a  volume  ' 
w  anted  by  thi^sc  learned  in  science,  and  who  throng  the 
sea-sh4)re  in  the  suimncrtime  for  n'creaiion.  This  volume 
will  add  another  interest  to  the  fnngej  edges  of  the  gar¬ 
rulous  sea  — it  w  ill  induce  men  and  women  to  go  down  to 
it.  and  study  the  laws  of  the  Creator  in  the  shells  and 
fishes  it  casts  along  its  shores.  The  English  people  h  ivu 
plenty  of  books  of  this  nature,  hut  we  nave  none  before  { 
this  espi*cially  adapted  to  our  latitude.  It  is  not  exclu-  i 
sively  confined  to  the  spi*cific  marine  animals  along  our  I 
shore,  —  it  also  branches  out  in  its  generalizations,  so  that 
it  bt'comes  a  manual  of  natural  liistoiy*.  Its  illustrations 
are  various  amt  distinct,  and  tbe  geneml  reader  u.s  w’vtl  as 
the  scholar  in  natural  history*  will  find  himself  ea.sily  in- 
troduc(‘U  to  some  of  the  great  principles  underlying  the 
animal  cn*ation.  The  drawings  wore  mostly  taken  from 
nature  i:v  Alexander  Aga-ssiz,  and  the  text  written  by 
Mrs.  .\gassiz,  with  the  assistance  which  she  derived 
from  the  notes  and  explanations  of  her  husband.  The 
tv|)c  and  paper  are  of  a  superior  quality,  and  do  credit  to 
the  far-famA*d  University  Ta-ss  of  tVclch,  Bigelow', Co.” 
^Boston  i*ost. 


q*HE  NATURALISTS’  GUIDE  in  col-  ] 

*  leeting  and  pn*scr\ing  objectsof  natural hlstorj',  With  ' 
a  complete  catalogue  of  the  birds  i>f  Eastern  Massachu¬ 
setts.  By  C.  J.  Maynard.  With  Illustrations.  New  i 
edition.  I  vol.  Timo.  S  2.UU. 

'Ihis  volume  presents  in  a  clearand  comprehensive  form,  I 
the  results  of  inan>'  years*  exiK'rience  in  cidli'ctlng  and  j 
preserving  birds,  mammals,  in>ects,  reptiles,  fishes,  eggs,  ( 
etc.,  and  is  handsomely  printed  on  heavy-toned  puiKT. 
Trofessor  Agassiz  certifies  the  exceptional  value  and  ex¬ 
cellence  of  this  work  In  the  following  note :  —  : 

1  have  can*fully  examined  the  manuscript  of  Mr.  j 
Maynard’s  work.  It  is  a  wcll-digi*stcd,  thoroughly  pnic- 
tical  tit'atise.  Nothing  of  tbe  kind  has  yet  U*en  pumished  | 
in  the  United  Slates,  and  with  the  grow  ing  taste  for  Nat-  | 
ural  Historv  among  our  young  people,  I  would  ex|H*ctnn  i 
extensive  (femand  for  such  a  book.  Moreover,  tlie  second 
part,  in  which  the  birds  of  Eastern  Massachusetts  are 
enumerated,  contains  many  valuable  notices  upon  the  ! 
habits  and  distribution  of  our  birds,  interesting  even  to 
tbe  advanced  students  of  N  at  ural  History.”  —  L.  Ad  Assiz. 

*•*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Tubllsbers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 

Lata  Tiokiwr  ii  Flelda,  and  Flalds,  Oagood,  &  Co. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  8,  1871. 


THE  GLORIOUS  FOURTH. 


The  day  draws  nigh  whereon  the  United  ! 

States  of  America  appear,  to  the  super¬ 
ficial  observer,  to  be  paying  tribute  to  China 
by  burning  enormous  quantities  of  fire-crack¬ 
ers  and  other  pyTotecnnics  of  Mongolian  in¬ 
vention,  with  which  to  frighten  innumerable 
horses,  mutilate  many’  gron  n  and  ungrown 
boys,  and  now  and  then  to  lay  a  city  like 
Portland  in  ashes.  IVould  n’t  the  Chinese 
be  willing,  for  one  year,  to  take  it  out  in 
money,  and  keep  their  villanous  fireworks 
at  home  ?  None  but  a  foreigner  or  a  hope¬ 
less  old  fogy  would  adventure  such  a  ques¬ 
tion,  especially  on  the  bright  morning  ol'the 
Fourth.  lie  would  be  likely  to  make  the  part 
of  John  Rogers  at  the  stake  his  own  by  his 
masterly  though  erratic  performance.  No, 
let  it  be  understood,  once  for  all,  that  the 
boys  of  the  Union  have  their  own  way  of 
celebrating  the  anniversary  of  our  National 
Independence;  and  it  does  not  lie  in  the 
mouths  of  those  who  have  had  their  own 
years  of  enjoy'ment  of  the  same  privilege  to 
turn  round  now  and  deny  it  to  others.  W'e 
maintain,  too,  that  it  is  a  good  enough  mode 
of  celebration,  if  it  isn’t  artistic,  msthetic  or 
particularly  refined.  It  has,  also,  the  best 
of  authority  in  its  support.  We  call  .John 
Adams:  “It  (this  same  Fourth)  ought  to 
be  solemnized  with  pomp  and  parade,  with 
shows,  games,  sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires, 
and  illuminations,  from  one  end  of  this 
continent  to  the  other,  from  this  time  forth 
forevermore.” 

Tliis  was  written  by  the  author  of  “  the 
d.ay  B-e  celebrate,”  —  if  any  one  man  is  to 
be  considered  entitled  to  that  honor,  —  a 
serious,  practical  man,  sjieaking  amid  the 
gloom  of  revolutionarj  ~'ponsibility.  He 
knew,  however,  that*  highest  emotion 
could  be  expressed  in' the  simplest  ways, 
although  the  whole  of  ^Miriam’s  joy  was  not 
I  in  her  timbrel,  nor  was  David’s  devotion 
.  limited  to  his  dancing  licibre  the  ark.  Let  us 
trust  that  the  annual  hullaballoo  which  has 
invested  our  national  anniversary  has  had 
'  ifs  “  soul  of  "(XKlness  in  things  evil,”  and  has 
been  to  a  respectable  degree  elevated  and 
redeemed  by  the  revival  and  reinforcement 
of  a  genuine  patriotism.  It  is  this  thought 
I  that  enables  us  to  look  back  B'ith  equanim¬ 


ity,  not  merely  upon  a  vista  of  noisy  dem¬ 
onstrations,  as  like  as  two  (parching)  jicas 
ill  a  j)od,  but  upou  an  endless  swash  of 
“  Fourth-of-July  oratory,”  —  for  the  thing 
has  coined  the  name,  —  and  of  jiolitieal 
clap-trap,  sillier  than  fii’e-eraekers,  but  not 
so  e  able. 

It  ith  this  thought,  also,  that  we  arm 

ourselves  tor  the  coming  Fourth.  We  k”  w 
that  every  citizen,  when  he  turns  his  mind 
natioDwam,  as  he  cannot  but  do  in  sonic 
slight  degree  under  the  associations  of  the 
season,  will  feel  that  our  jieople  were  never 
really  Ix’ttcr  able  to  celebrate  to  the  utmost 
the  anniversary  of  the  nation’s  birth.  There 
maybe  talk  in  some  ejuartersof  lots  of  liber¬ 
ties  and  trampling  upon  rights,  but  it  is 
merely  jiolitieal.  It  would  require  a  Diog¬ 
enes  with  his  brightest  lantern  in  the  day¬ 
time  to  find  the  man  in  this  Union  who  is 
the  victim  of  unrcdressible  wrong  or  oppres¬ 
sion.  Tliat  could  not  always  be  said.  The 
lair  is  noYv  every  man’s  buckler  and  shield ; 
and  the  rule  of  violence,  howcYcr  mis¬ 
named  or  hedged  about,  has  been  east 
out  of  the  temple  of  the  Constitution. 
The  highest  proof  of  progress  is  seen 
in  ihe  justice  awarded  to  the  lowest  races. 
The  black  man  has  become  a  citizen,  the 
Indian  has  Christian  treatment.  In  the 
mean  time  the  national  progress  of  the 
country  goes  on  with  a  momentum  scarcely 
abated,  bv  the  terrible  crisis  from  which  we 
have  so  lately  emerged,  and  all  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  moral  agencies  of  the  era  were 
never  in  more  universal  and  successful 
operation.  On  the  coming  anniversary, 
too,  for  the  first  time  for  many  years. 
Mother  England,  whose  rhetorical  efiigy 
has  been  wont  to  be  so  mercilessly  kicked 
and  cufied  by  our  Fourth-oWuly  orators, 
will  be  treated  with  indulgent  resjiect,  for 
she  has  met  us  more  than  half-way  in  the 
settlement  of  outstanding  difficulties,  and 
has  sent  us  her  “  regrets  ”  that  she  could  n’t 
do  better.  What  will  our  Anglo-phobists 
do  for  want  of  their  annual  raging  over  the 
red  flag  of  Britain  ?  It  little  matters,  so 
loug  as  the  good  sense  of  the  majority  is 
able  to  vindicate  itself  so  triumphantly  on 
both  sides  of  the  water.  So  shall  we  of  this 
Union,  at  least,  confront  our  duties  with 
perpetual  assurance  of  success  and,  though 
cherishing  no  expectations  of  a  millennium 
in  our  own  or  our  children’s  time,  shall  come 
round  to  each  celebration  of  the  nation’s 
birthday  with  a  pride  only  overmatched 
by  our  glowing  hopes. 


THE  DEATH  OF  GROTE,  THE  HISTO¬ 
RIAN. 

*E  have  to  record  the  death,  on  June  18, 
of  George  Grotc,  the  greatest  scholar 
and  man  of  letters  of  the  centuiy,  who  was 
at  the  same  time  a  man  of  business.  Indeed, 
a  good  jiart  of  his  f  ame  is  due  to  tbe  fact  that 
he  carried  austere  business  habits  and  solid 
business  sense  into  the  exploration  of  sub¬ 
jects  usually  monopolized  by  scholars  who 
have  no  practical  experience  and  grasp  of 
afi'airs.  Born  in  England,  in  1794,  the  de¬ 
scendant  of  a  naturalized  German,  he  was,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  a  clerk  in  the  banking- 
house  established  by  his  grandfather,  and  of 
which  he  8uhse<iuently  TCeame  a  partner. 
Educated  at  the  Charter-House  Seliool,  he 
spent  the  leisure  of  his  life,  as  a  clerk,  in 
patient  study  ;  and,  without  any  University 
training,  he  bent  himself  to  the  task  of  writ¬ 
ing  the  most  difficult  of  all  histories,  the 
History  of  Greece.  Without  any  “classi- 
I  cal  ”  education,  he  seems  to  have  been  early 
attracted  to  the  problems  of  Greek  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  to  have  bent  his  mind  to  master, 
not  only  the  Greek  language,  but  every- 
i  thing  which  related  to  Greek  life,  history, 
literature,  and  philosophy.  The  German, 

I  French,  and  English  scholars,  who  had 
j  treated  the  subject  which  specially  intcr- 
•  ested  him,  were  carefully  studied;  but  he 
I  managed,  whilst  amassing  vast  stores  of 
I  erudition,  to  preserve  his  intellectual  inde- 
jiendence.  An  ordinary  mind  would  have 
I  lieen  submerged  and  swept  away  by  his 
“authorities.”  As  clerk,  and  allerwards 
as  partner  in  the  great  banking-house 
of  “Grotc  and  Prescott,”  he  learned  sa¬ 
gacity  in  his  decvlings  with  men  ;  and  insen¬ 
sibly  his  knowledge,  thus  gained,  became  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  which  shed 
light  on  the  Greek  studies  he  persistently 
followed.  His  History  of  Greece  was  begun 
I  in  1823 ;  hut  the  ideas  which  directed  it, 

!  and  gave  it  originality,  were  due  to  his 
j  sympathy  with  the  semi-democratic  out¬ 
break  of  the  English  Reform  movement,  in 
18.30  and  1831.  Grote  threw  himself  into 
public  life,  and,  for  three  snocessive  Parlia¬ 
ments,  appeared  as  the  philosophic  cham¬ 
pion  of  Radical  reform.  In  1841,  he  retired 
:  from  Parliament,  but  he  had  learned  the 


great  secret  revealed  in  the  struggle  of  polit¬ 
ical  factions.  Hence  the  jieeuliar  worth 
originality,  and  reality  of  his  “  Historv  of 
Greece.”  Even  the  tory  critics  said :  “  llis 
historian  is  the  only  undoubted  scholar  who 
knows  something  more  than  other  scholars 
know.  He  has,  unfortunately  as  a  radical, 
mingled  with  affairs.  He  interprets  the 
Greek  Democracy  because  he  knows  fonic- 
thing  of  the  Democracy  of  our  time.  Ilig 
political  position  in  England  answers  to  the 
position  of*  the  intelligent  Democrats  of 
Athens.  We  accept  him,  as  a  historian  of 
Greece,  jirovidcd  he  shows  no  ignorance  of 
the  slightest  point  affecting  the  most  deli- 
cate  scholarship  in  regard  to  Greek  geogra¬ 
phy,  antiquities,  histcr}',  and  literature.” 
Grote  stood  this  test  triumphantly,  lienee 
his  great  fame.  He  was  an  English  hanker 
and  politician ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  a 
marvel  of  Greek  scholarship. 

Tlien  tbllowed,  after  many  years,  his  im¬ 
portant  work  on  Plato,  a  mastcrjiieee  of  le- 
seareh,  analysis,  and  scholarship.  Disagiee- 
ing  with  him  as  we  do  on  many  important 
jioints,  we  still  feel  that  the  F’.nglish  ra(  e 
arc  in  his  debt  for  that  solid,  j  ainMi.k- 
ing  service  to  philosophy.  The  genius  of 
the  man  of  business  was,  for  the  first  tin  e 
in  the  history  of  speculation,  brouglit  to 
bear  on  the  noblest  and  highest  of  transcen¬ 
dental  j)hilo8ophers.  Professor  Jowett’s  n- 
cent  translation  of  Plato,  with  its  commen¬ 
taries,  may  easily  repair  the  short  com¬ 
ings  of  the  masterpiece  of  Grote.  But  all 
scholars  looked  to  Grote  as  the  most  com¬ 
petent  of  all  Englishmen  to  deal  with  Aris¬ 
totle.  It  was  understood  that  he  was  en¬ 
gaged,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  an 
ela^rate  exposition  of  the  works  of  that  phil¬ 
osopher,  whose  genius  had  so  many  points 
of  contact  and  sympathy  with  his  own. 
Had  he  lived  three  years  longer,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  he  would  have  completed  his 
task,  —  a  task  which  would  have  summed 
up  the  results  of  his  literary  life,  devot¬ 
ed  for  fifty  year.s  to  the  illustration  and  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  histoty,  literature,  and 
philosophy  of  Greece.  We  trust  that  his 
great  and  crowning  woik  is  sufficiently  ad¬ 
vanced  to  be  published  as  an  important  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  history  of  philosophy. 

But  what  we  specially  desire  to  empha¬ 
size,  in  this  tribute  to  Grote,  is  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  business  man  throughout  his  ca¬ 
reer,  competent  to  deal,  in  business  matters, 
with  the  keenest  banker  or  merchant  of  his 
time.  The  man  who  best  understood  Soc¬ 
rates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  was  the  man  who 
could  compete  with  Rothschild  in  bidding 
for  a  loan,  and  stand  up  against  Peel  or 
Palmerston  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  nobody  would  he  foolish  enough  to  say 
that  either  Rothschild,  or  Peel,  or  Palmerston 
had  the  remotest  notion  of  the  refinements  or 
comprehensiveness  of  Grote’s  scholarship. 


Mr.  Ciiables  Rf.ade  has  contributed  to 
the  Pall  Mall  (Jazette  a  series  of  three  letters, 
exposing  what  he  characteristically  terms, 
“  tliat  great  blot  upon  the  Engli.“h  intellect, 
the  thing  we  call  a  house,  especially  as  it 
is  built  in  our  streets,  roB-s,  and  squares.” 
Mr.  Reade  knocks  over  the  conventional 
house  of  the  present  time  with  as  much 
eloquence,  tense,  and  asperity  as  if  he  B  crc 
dealing  with  an  obnoxious  dramatic  critic. 
And  we  are  bound  to  say  that  Mr.  Reade 
has  the  right  of  it.  He  begins  with  attack¬ 
ing  the  stupid  system  of  drainage,  carries 
floor  after  floor  by  vigorous  assault  and 
emerges  on  the  roof-top  master  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Every  housekeeper  will  sustain  Mr. 
Reade’s  objeetions  against  plaster  ceilings 
in  kitchens.  “  Lay  out  the  prime  cost  of 
the  ceiling,”  he  says,  “  and  a  small  part  of 
its  yearly  cost,  in  finishing  your  joists  and 
boards  to  receive  varnish,  and  in  varnishing 
them  with  three  coats  of  good  eopal.  Your 
low  room  is  now  nine  inches  higher,  and 
looks  three  feet.  You  can  put  in  books  and 
staples  galore,  and  make  the  roof  of  this  busi¬ 
ness-room  useful ;  it  is,  in  color,  a  pale  am¬ 
ber  at  starting,  which  is  better  for  the  hiinian 
eye  than  white  glare,  and,  instead  of  getting 
uglier  every  day,  as  the  plaster  ceiling  dees, 
it  improves  every  month,  every’  year,  every 
decade,  every  century.” 

The  blunders  against  which  he  inveighs 
are  very  prominent  in  our  own  domestic 
architecture,  and  his  remarks  are  well 
worth  the  serious  attention  of  any  one  bIio 
purjioses  to  build  himself  a  home.  \Vc  are 
glacl  to  find  so  able  a  critic  indorsing  our 
theory  of  the  flat  roof.  He  calls  it  “flic 
Rational  Roof,”  and  shows  its  vast  superi¬ 
ority  over  the  mansard,  the  hip,  and  the 
high-pitched  roofs  which  ruin  so  many  of 
onr  otherwise  splendid  buildings.  We 
j  wi'-h  that  Mr.  Reade  had  given  a  yvIioIc 
volume  to  the  discussion  of  domestic  archi- 
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tecture,  exterior  and  interior,  for  though  he 
has  crowded  his  three  letters  with  practical 
wisdom,  he  has  necessarily  left  unsaid  much 
that  he  could  have  said  most  adnurably. 


KXOLISII-rLATED  AMERICANS. 
rpiIOUGII  a  thorough-bred  English  gen- 
1  tlcman  is  as  fine  a  specimen  of  the  genus 
gentleman  as  civilization  produces,  the  aver¬ 
age  Englishman  —  the  small  London  swell 
of  Punch's  caricatures  —  is  the  most  intol¬ 
erable  of  human  beings,  always  excepting  the 
American  imitation  of  the  article.  Who  is 
not  familiar  with  the  imitation,  and  who 
knows  of  anything  that  is  weaker  or  more 
exasperating  ? 

An  average  American  is  perhaps  not 
much  to  boast  of,  but  when  he  goes  abroad 
and  comes  back  to  us  affecting  the  airs  of  an 
average  Englishman,  he  is  a  pitiable  object 
indeed.  He  is  neither  fish  nor  fowl ;  he  is  not 
the  poor  thing  he  was,  nor  the  poor  thing  he 
pretends  to  be ;  he  belongs  neither  to  the  Old 
World  nor  to  the  New,  and  is  unfit  for  either. 

The  conventional  English  tourist  we  can 
stand.  We  accept  his  drawl,  his  side  whis¬ 
kers,  his  hat-box,  and  his  little  bundle  of 
insular  prejudices.  We  do  not  expect  him 
to  appreciate  our  best  characteristics  very 
warmly,  or  even  remotely  comprehend  our 
geography.  We  do  not  shed  tears  when  he 
draws  invidious  comparisons  between  our 
small-beer  and  that  at  ’ome,  and  however 
deeply  we  may  be  cut  by  his  disparaging  re¬ 
marks  on  the  climate,  we  hide  our  agony,  as 
the  Spartan  boy  did  the  fox,  under  our  jacket, 
and  say  nothing  about  it.  To  be  honest, 
jierhaps  we  have  a  certain  kind  of  respect 
for  this  man  who  declines  to  dig  a  grave  and 
bury  his  nationality  in  it  the  moment  he  lands 
on  our  shores.  \Ve  recognize  the  fact  that 
he  is  the  genuine  article,  the  real,  brusque, 
angular  Briton.  But  Smithers?  What 
shall  we  say  of  Smithers,  who  possibly  was 
born  and  bred  under  the  shadow  of  Bunker 
Hill  Alonument,  —  who  went  awajf  from  us, 
a  few  months  since,  a  mild  inoffensive  Amer¬ 
ican,  and  returns  to  us  now  in  such  a  ques¬ 
tionable  shape  that  his  own  mother  might  be 
excused  for  not  recognizing  him,  and,  on 
recognizing  him,  would  bo  justified  in  cast¬ 
ing  him  of!  forever  ? 

Before  Smithers  went  abroad  he  was  a 
pleasant,  well-meaning  young  man,  of  that 
negative  pattern  which  sarcastic  nature  turns 
out  by  the  gross,  —  a  young  man  not  likely, 
as  the  homely  phrase  is,  to  set  the  river  on 
fire,  but  nevertheless  an  American,  with  an 
hereditarv  chance  of  occupying  the  White 
1  louse.  That  was  something.  But  what  is 
Smithers  now  ?  A  spurious  Englishman  — 
a  silver-plated  American  trying  to  pass  him¬ 
self  off  on  his  native  land.  With  a  newly 
l)orn  .scorn  of  all  his  old  surroundings,  he 
has  .sauntered  languidly  back  to  the  place  of 
his  birth.  He  is  struck  by  the  vulgarity  of 
the  b<?st  American  society,  the  crudeness  of 
our  architecture,  the  provincial  cast  of  our 
thought,  the  low  standard  of  culture  pre¬ 
vailing,  —  ah,  Smithers  1  —  the  inferiority  of 
the  very  skies  above  us,  the  dreadful  new¬ 
ness  and  tawdriness  of  everything  in  this 
country,  —  “  this  blarsted  country,”  he  ac¬ 
tually  says  it.  He  would  drop  his  h’s  if  he 
dared.  We  should  n’t  wonder  if  he  wrote 
a  book  about  us. 

In  dress,  gait,  manner,  accent,  the  transfor¬ 
mation  is  complete.  He  wears  two  watch- 
gu.ards  and  an  eyeglass.  Even  his  eyesight 
has  changed.  He  is  no  longer  a  Bostonian  or 
a  New  Yorker ;  nor  yet  is  he  a  Londoner. 
See  what  he  has  come  to.  If  he  had  been 
a  poor  man’s  son  and  obliged  to  earn  his 
own  living,  he  might  never  have  gone  abroad; 
and  he  might  have  become  a  great  philologist, 
been  hanged.  Some  men  never  have  any  luck. 

When  we  think  of  the  tortures  which 
Smithers  must  undergo  from  the  badness  of 
American  cookery, —  the  shocks  his  sensi¬ 
tive  nature  must  experience  by  contact 
with  the  nouveaux  riche,  —  his  intellectual 
isolation, — his  genteel  horror  of  a  republi¬ 
can  form  of  government,  —  the  impossibility 
of  his  getting  his  clothes  cut  decently,  —  in 
short,  when  we  think  what  a  deplorable 
condition  Smithers  is  in.  as  he  finds  him¬ 
self  once  more  among  his  sordid  country¬ 
men,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  he 
docs  not  instantly  shake  the  dust  of  the 
United  States  from  his  sandals,  and  hie  him 
to  “  merrie  England.”  W’e  would  willing¬ 
ly  give  him  to  Her  Majesty  in  exchange 
for  one  of  her  poorest  West  End  swells;  for 
a  genuine  article  however  poor  is  better  than 
the  best  imitation.  Not  that  we  consider 
Smithers  a  good  imitation ;  he  falls  far  short 
of  it.  In  attempting  to  be  an  English  “  gent,” 
he  has  not  only  failed  egregiously,  but  has 
spoiled  a  commonplace  American.  Smithers 
says  there  are  no  ruins  in  America.  Smith¬ 
ers  is  a  ruin. 


NOTES. 

The  Chicago  Journal  publishes  some  odd  and 
interesting  Sabbath  statistics.  Our  Western 
sister,  it  appears,  boasts  of  150  churches,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  200  persons  each. 
The  30,000  church-goers  weigh  3,000,000  pounds, 
and  their  united  ages  represent  75,000  years. 
The  sermons  preaehed  in  Chicago  in  one  day,  if 
delivered  from  one  pulpit,  would  occupy  eight 
days  of  ten  working  hours  each.  In  connection 
with  these  sermons  will  occur  50  hours  of 
jtrayers  offered;  3,000  verses  of  hymns  sung, 
and  500  chapters  of  Scripture  read.  In  the 
audiences  gathered  it  is  estimated  that  all  the 
jewelry  worn  by  the  ladies  would  amount  to 
S  200,000,  and  their  general  wardrobe  S  900,000 ; 
from  the  false  hair  from  individual  heads,  if  put 
together,  end  by  end,  could  be  made  a  hair  roi)e 
one  mile  and  one  thousand  feet  long.  Should 
the  weather  bo  warm,  these  fair  and  delicate 
ones  will,  during  the  tervice,  make  54,600,000 
motions  with  their  fans,  and  going  and  coming 
from  church  —  aided  by  their  sterner  companions 
—  will  say,  “  IIow  do  you  do  ”  25,800  times.  In 
going  to  and  from  church  the  various  congre¬ 
gations  will  travel  over  10,000  miles.  Of  the 
30,000  church-goers  each  Sabbath,  4,850  are 
supposed  to  go  to  worship  God ;  5,000  from 
the  force  of  habit ;  3,500  to  show  the  skill  of  their 
tailor  or  dressmaker ;  5,000  for  the  purpose  of 
making  business  acquaintances  ;  4,000  for  recre¬ 
ation  ;  4,300  to  secure  social  standing  ;  850  to 
criticise  the  singing;  1,500  to  criticise  the 
preaching;  1,000  to  get  away  from  noisy  chil¬ 
dren  at  home  and  find  a  good  quiet  place  in 
which  to  take  a  nap  ;  and  3,000  to  make  a  repu¬ 
tation  on  which  they  hope  to  be  able  to  borrow 
some  monev  by  way  of  ca])ital  on  which  to  “  set 
up  ”  in  business.  This  is  jiretty  good  for  Clii- 
cago,  where  they  have  lately  given  over  Sunday 
to  the  foreigners  as  a  holiday. 


The  proprietors  of  The  Droadicag,  a  cheap  ! 
London  magazine  which  has  a  very  broad  way 
indeed  of  appropriating  literary  property,  will 
hardly  be  profuse  in  their  thanks  to  T'hs  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  for  this  candid  notice:  “  We  had 
8U]qK)sed,”  says  The  Gazette,  “  that  the  day  of 
deliberate  literary  theft  of  the  Transatlantic 
English  litic'rateurs  by  English  litte'ruteura  hitd 
gone  by,  but  iho  exception  to  jirove  tha 
rule  has  just  cropped  out  in  the  appropri¬ 
ation  by  a  writer  for  'Tla  Dro<nlmii/  of  a 
poem  by  W.  U.  Howells,  a  sufficiently  well- 
known  American  writer,  published  in  a  New 
York  magazine  no  longer  ago  than  1868.  What 
the  name  of  the  poem  was  in  the  American 
mtigazinc  we  have  forgotten, —  in  The  broudicat) 
it  is  rechristened  ‘  No  love  lost.’  It  is  not  only 
stolen  but  mutilated,  the  Americanisms  being 
worked  out  by  the  substitution  of  the  third  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun  for  the  first,  and  vice  versa,  when 
speaking  of  the  English  and  Americans, —  the 
phrase  ‘  great  war  ’  for  rebellion,  &c.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  passage,  which  describes  the  American 
party  in  a  cafe  on  the  piazza  at  Venice,  is  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  suppression  of  the  lines  in  italics :  — 

*  Park-eyed  Venetian  lenni  regarding  the  foresticri 
With  those  compassionate  looks  of  gentle  and  curious 
wonder 

Ifomc-keeping  Ifcdy's  nations  head  on  the  voyagingraees ! 
Taciturn,  indolent,  .sad  as  tlieir  beautiful  city  it-self  is ; 
Urouits  of  n'Uiotest  KnglLsh — not  just  the  trcolUioiial 
English 

{Lavish  tnilor  is  no  more  mid  the  travelling;  Briton  is  fru¬ 
gal) 

English,  though,  nfltr  alt,  with  the  Channel  always  be¬ 
tween  them 

(Tsianded  in  them-sclvcs)  and  the  Continent’s  pociublo 
races : 

Country  jnoiile  of  ours  —  the  ?feio  World" s  confidmt  chil- 
itrm. 

Promt  of  Ameriea  always,  anil  even  rain  of  the  Tronhhs, 
As  of  disnsttr  laid  out  on  a  srah-  nneyua'ltd  in  Europe; 
Polyglot  llu.ssians,’  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Terms  for  the  characterization  of  such  a  theft 
are  easier  found  than  reduced  to  decorous  ex¬ 
pression.” 

Ip  there  is  a  busy  man  in  New  Y’ork,  Dr. 
Carleton,  the  president  of  the  “  Methodist  Book 
Concern  ”  is  the  individual.  Under  a  cross- 
examination  the  other  day,  in  the  Lanahan  tri¬ 
al,  the  doctor  admitted  that  he  was  a  director  in 
the  Shoe  and  Le.nther  Dealers’  Bank,  Home  Life 
Insurance  Company,  and  in  a  former  oil  com¬ 
pany.  He  also  acknowledged  to  being  an  al¬ 
derman  in  Elizabeth  City,  a  trustee  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  church  there,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Genesee 
Wesleyan  College,  and  when  pressed  for  his 
other  secular  connections,  begged  leave  to  be  ex¬ 
cused,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  see  by 
what  right  the  counsel  pried  into  his  private  af¬ 
fairs.  VVhat  Dr.  Carleton’s  regular  business  is 
did  n’t  transpire. 


There  is  a  fine  flavor  of  atrocious  taste  in  the 
sensational  head-lines  with  which  the  American 
editor,  and  especially  the  New  Y'ork  editor,  gar¬ 
nishes  his  news  columns.  One  day  last  week 
the  New  York  World  took  the  bloom  off  the  hor¬ 
ror  of  the  Newgate  Calendar.  Imagine,  in  fierce, 
glaring  letters,  the  words,  “  The  Red  Spectre !  ” 
“  The  Solstice  of  Blood  !  ”  “  Sporadic  Shukes !  ” 
“  That  Old  Earthquake  Once  More  on  Its 
Muscle !  ”  This  kind  of  thing,  we  respectfully 
submit,  is  in  danger  of  being  overdone. 


The  good  people  who  have  become  excited 
on  the  vaccination  (picstion  may  be  pacified 
by  the  fact  that  a  sjKcial  committee  of  Eng¬ 
lish  doctors  has  lately  reported  to  the  world 
that  maladies  imputed  to  vaccination  in  no 
wise  p»x)cecd  from  it,  and  that  almost  univer¬ 
sal  medical  authority  commends  it  as  one  of 
the  greatest  safeguards  ever  introduced  for  the 


protection  of  the  human  family.  The  commit-  I 
tec  moreover  report  that,  from  the  logic  of  this 
fact,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  secure  its  | 
universal  adoption,  allowing  only  such  as  are  1 
prejudiced  the  option  of  twenty  shillings  as  I 
an  exemption  fee.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  j 
to  deny  the  benefit  of  vaceination,  although  | 
any  cry  of  opposition  to  this  or  anything  else  ; 
will  cxeite  attention  among  our  people,  and 
receive  support.  There  is  a  class  of  people 
always  ready  to  objeet  to  anything  that  seems 
sensible. 


The  latest  novelty  in  the  way  of  poetry  — 
except,  of  course,  the  “  Songs  of  the  Sierras  ” 
by  Joaquin  Miller,  the  new  poet  of  California  — 
i.s  a  collection  of  nursery  rhymes  turned  into 
French  verse  by  Mr.  John  Roberts,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  England.  Many  of  the  translations 
are  capital,  and  some  of  them  could  not  be 
better.  Our  old  friend,  “  Little  Jack  Horner  ” 
docs  not,  however,  look  quite  at  case  in  his 
Gallic  dress,  as  the  reader  will  perceive  :  — 

“  Jeannot  Boboin 
p4t^  prit, 

£t  (lan.^  uii  coin 
Tout  .«eul  se  mit. 

Une  i>runc  extrayant, 

11  s'dit  cn  ravalant, 

Ah !  Ah !  quo  jc  suis  bon  enfant.” 

The  stirring  lyric  of  “  Dickery,  dickcry,  dock  ” 
is  very  much  better  rendered. 

“  Di""ort^,  diprjmr^, 

Le  rut  iiioiitu  a  I'liorlo)^ 

Une  heure  frappe, 

Ia*  nit  H‘echHp|>e  ; 

Diggore,  dijafore,  doge.” 

Though  the  “  Chansons  Enfantincs  ”  is  amus¬ 
ing  and  ingenious,  it  will  scarcely  be  of  much 
value  as  a  text-book  for  juvenile  students  of  the 
language. 

A  correspondent,  who  signs  himself  “  Sa¬ 
rah’s  Y'oung  Man,”  writes  us  in  defence  of  the 
ear-manners  of  women.  He  thinks  it  is  a  libel  to 
assert  that  women  seldom  or  never  say  “  Thank 
you  ”  when  you  give  up  your  seat  to  them  in 
the  horse  car  and  throws  down  the  gauntlet  in 
the  following  fa-^hion  to  “  Mr.  Cadebs  Fickle, 
who  took  a  different  view  of  the  matter  in  his 
communication  published  in  Every  Saturday 
for  June  the  24th.” 

“  It  is  time  that  the  charge  w-s  cither  estab¬ 
lished  or  refuted.  I  therefore  propose  to  Mr. 
Fickle,  that,  in  order  to  settle  the  matter,  we 
shall  for  two  weeks,  beginning  the  next  Mon¬ 
day  after  the  publication  of  this  note,  on  all  pos¬ 
sible  occasions  during  our  daily  street  car-rides, 
otter  our  scats  to  ladies,  keeping  an  accurate 
I  record  of  the  number  to  whom  we  extend  the 
courtesy,  and  of  their  various  replies,  and  let  the 
statistics  decide.  Confident  that  they  will  de¬ 
cide  in  favor  of  my  side,  I  am,  etc. 

“  Sarah’s  Young  M.vn.” 


The  Rev.  Colonel  Fisk  has  come  and  gone, 
like  a  pageant.  His  visit  gave  the  Bostonians 
a  novel  pleasure.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  was  his  departure  that  occasioned 
the  pleasure.  So  much  stalwart  piety  in  so  gor¬ 
geous  a  uniform  was  a  triple  cloying.  But 
everything  passed  off'  happily,  and  not  the  least 
diverting  episode  in  the  affair  was  the  spectacle  of 
the  field-admiral  holding  religious  services  on 
the  very  spot  hallowed  by  the  recent  presence  of 
“  The  Twelve  Temptations.”  The  cheerful 
irony  of  this  incident  must  have  been  patent  to 
every  man  in  the  regiment,  from  the  colonel’s 
four  colored  valets  down  to  the  colonel  himself. 


Speaking  of  a  recent  performance  of  ”  Ham¬ 
let  ”  at  one  of  tha  London  theatres.  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  condones  the  badness  of  the  actors 
on  the  ground  that  “  Shakespeare  is  now  so 
rarely  presented  on  the  [English]  stage  that 
there  is  considerable  excuse  for  the  actors,  who 
have  but  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  his 
characters.”  This  sjieaks  well  for  the  state  of 
the  drama  in  England,  and  reflects  severely  on 
the  dramatic  taste  of  this  country,  where  Booth, 
in  one  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  —  this  same 
“  Hamlet,”  by  the  way,  —  has  filled  a  theatre 
for  a  hundred  consecutive  nights.  England 
ought  to  sell  “  Stratford  upon  Avon  ”  to  some 
intelligent  American. 

The  art  of  smoking,  which  docs  not  seem 
likely  to  ever  liecome  one  of  “  the  lost  arts,”  is 
engaging  the  inventive  genius  of  the  land.  A 
patent  perjK-tual  tobacco-pipe  has  been  made  by 
a  gentleman  in  Missouri,  who  doubtless  has 
been  often  troubled  to  light  his  pipe  in  a  high 
wind.  His  invention  consists  in  making  the 
bowl  reversible,  so  that  when  a  charge  of  tobac¬ 
co  is  nearly  smoked  out  the  bowl  may  be  charged 
again  and  then  reversed,  so  that  the  fire  may 
ignite  the  new  charge.  It  now  remains  to  in¬ 
vent  a  perpetual  smoker. 


One  of  the  Democratic  papers  in  Indiana  pub¬ 
lishes  Jetf.  Davis’s  speech  at  Atlanta  under  the 
heading,  *•  Noble  Sentiments  by  a  Noble  Mind,” 
—  “  The  Coming  Man  Speaketh.”  The  com¬ 
ing  man  had  lietter  not  “  speaketh  ”  before  he 
”  cometh  ”  !  The  idea  of  Diking  Jeff.  Davis 
for  the  approaching  individual  is  a  striking 
conception.  No  living  man  is  so  completely  dead. 
The  time  when  his  prattle  was  dangerous  is  past. 

In  the  town  of  Sharon,  Massachusetts,  during 
the  past  five  years,  seven  per  cent  of  the  people 
who  died  have  been  between  ninety  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  old.  The  San  Francisco  News  Letter 
thinks  that  the  stricken  in  years  would  do  well 
to  avoid  a  place  so  fatal  to  them. 


LITERARY  ITEMS. 


—  “  The  Byron  controversy  is  to  be  reopened 
in  England.  Bcnilcy  announces  as  in  press 
“A  Vindication  of  Lady  Byron.” 

—  Mr.  O’Donovan  Rossa  is  telling  through  the 
columns  of  the  Irish  People  what  he  knows 
about  prisons,  and  he  knows  a  great  deal. 

—  The  New  York  Mercantile  Library  has  is¬ 
sued  its  fifteenth  annual  report.  The  to’al  num¬ 
ber  of  volumes  now  in  the  library  is  127,237,  an 
increase  during  the  year  of  11,416. 

—  Owen  Meredith’s  popular  poem  of  "  Lu¬ 
cille  ”  with  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  the  author’s 
most  striking  minor  poems,  have  been  published 
in  paper  covers  by  Messrs.  James  R.  Osgood 
&  Co.  The  volume  contains  Du  Mauricr’s  six¬ 
teen  illustRitions  of  “  Lucille.”  This,  consider¬ 
ing  the  elegance  of  the  typography,  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  books  ever  issued  in  America,  the 
price  being  fifty  cents. 

—  Messrs.  Lee  and  Shepard  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  works  in  press  :  “  Endeavors  after  Chris¬ 
tian  Life,”  by  James  Martineau ;  “  Mar- 

tineau’s  Essays,”  Vols.  III.  and  IV. ;  “  Rawlin- 
son’s  Ancient  Monarchies”  {School  Edition) ; 
“The  Crown,” — a  collection  of  New  Hymn 
Tunes,  Anthems,  Sentences,  Motets  and  Chants, 
by  I).  F.  Hodges  and  G.  W.  Foster :  “  Fire  in 
the  Woods,”  by  Frof.  James  DeMille;  “The 
Divine  Man,”  by  the  author  of  “  Credo.” 

—  The  London  Athenrrum  says  :  “  The  series 
of  Moxon’s  Fopular  Foets,  edited  by  Mr.  W. 
M.  Rossetti,  is  to  include  at  least  three  volumes 
of  selections  :  1 ,  a  Selection  from  the  American 
Foets ;  2,  A  Selection  from  English  Foets,  be¬ 
tween  1600  and  the  limit  of  current  copyright; 
3,  a  Selection  of  Humorous  Foetry.  All  these 
volumes  are  in  an  advanced  stage,  more  especial¬ 
ly  the  first  named.  Messrs.  Whitman,  Emerson, 
Lowell,  Whittier,  Bryant,  Foe,  and  the  last,  not 
least,  of  American  poets,  Mr.  Joaquin  Miller, 
will  be  represented  at  some  length  in  this  collec¬ 
tion,  but  not  Frofessor  Longfellow,  whose  com¬ 
plete  works  have  already  bwn  published  in  the 
same  scries.  Many  other  wi  iters,  about  fifty  in 
all,  will  be  drawn  upon  in  proportion.  One  of 
these  is  a  lady,  Miss  Lucy  Larcom,  whose  grace¬ 
ful  and  thoughtful  verses  are  as  yet  scarcely 
known  at  all  in  England.” 


PERSONALS. 


—  A  man  with  only  $  20,000  is  a  beggar  in 
St.  Louis. 

—  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  has  gone  on  a  ixxlcstrian 
tour  in  Europe. 

—  Ex-President  Fillmore  will  pass  the  sum¬ 
mer  in  Canada. 

—  Mr.  Bray  is  the  name  of  a  champion  sing¬ 
er  at  Madison,  Wis. 

—  Senator  Carl  Schnrz  has  already  mado 
forty  engagements  to  lecture  next  fall. 

—  Moses  W.  Grinnell  has  sold  his  place  at 
Irvington  to  a  Mr.  Bancker,  of  New  York  Ciiv, 
for  $  200,000. 

—  The  Count  Johannes  advices  citizens  of 
New  York  to  wear  two  revolvers,  as  he  docs, 
when  crossing  the  ferries. 

—  Mr.  John  S.  Clarke,  the  comedian,  is  trav¬ 
elling  on  the  Rhine  and  through  Switzerland. 
He  plays  in  London  next  fall. 

—  Governor  Jewell,  of  Connecticut,  has  been 
visiting  the  prisons  of  that  SDite  to  learn  what 
the  prisoners  themselves  think  of  the  prison 
management. 

—  Mr.  Marcus  B.  Buck  has  a  vineyard  on  the 
mountain  side  near  Front  Royal,  Va.,  says  the 
Wheeling  Intelligencer,  which  last  year  yielded 
fifteen  thousand  gallons  of  superior  wine. 

—  The  last  report  respecting  the  Prince  of 
Wales  is  that  he  is  smoking  himself  to  death, 
though  his  friends  declare  he  can  smoke  a  ton 
of  tobacco  without  the  least  injury  to  himself. 

—  A  week  or  ten  days  ago  a  Mr.  Gowdy,  re¬ 
siding  in  McLean  County,  Illinois,  was  acci¬ 
dentally  killed.  His  neighbors,  to  the  numberof 
thirty-three,  turned  out,  with  their  teams,  and 
cultivated  ninety  acres  of  com  for  his  family. 
They  propose  to  continue  the  work  during  the 
season. 

—  Mr.  Edwin  Croswell,  who  died  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  was  a  journalist  of  some  distinction. 
For  many  years  he  was  editor  of  the  Albany 
Argus,  and  State  printer.  In  1854  he  left  the 
profession  of  journalism  and  engaged  in  other 
pursuits.  It  IS  said  that  he  lost  nearly  all  of 
his  fortune  in  speculation  before  his  death. 

—  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  has  lately 
built  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  a  fire-proof  building,  in 
which  has  been  placed  the  large  library  of  his 
father,  and  the  voluminous  manuscripts  of  his 
father  and  grandfather.  He  is  preparing  for 
publication  a  selection  from  the  writings  of  his 
illustrious  father.  It  is  eighty-three  years  since 
John  Adams  bought  the  Quincy  estate,  which 
has  now  become  historical. 

—  Mrs.  General  Gaines  of  lawsuit  fame  is 
now  sixty-four  years  old,  but  set  to  work  the 
other  day,  as  briskly  as  ever  in  a  new  lawsuit. 
She  is  now  the  richest  woman  in  the  world, 
probably  next  to  Baroness  Coutts,  and  has  un¬ 
limited  ott’ers  of  marriage  from  youth  and  age, 
but  prefers  to  remain  single.  She  is  bent  on 
doing  good  with  her  fortune,  and  proposes  sev¬ 
eral  excellent  institutions  for  women. 
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NEW  ORLEANS. 

BY  RALPH  KEELER  AND  A.  R.  WACD. 

II.— THE  FLOOD. 

HE  valley  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  has 
of  late  been  visited  by  almost  unprece¬ 
dented  rains.  The  clouds  seem  to  be  near¬ 
er  and  the  drops  to  fall  larger  and  faster  in 
this  region  than  anywhere  else,  ^’hen  the 
skies  open  in  this  extraordinary  way  on  the  I 
streets  of  New  Orleans  there  occurs  a  quiet 
well-behaved  flood.  The  thoroughfares,  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  hours,  will  be  ! 
knee-deep  with  water,  the  rats  will  leave  i 
their  holes  and  betake  themselves  hastily  to 
any  island  that  may  rise  out  of  the  tempo-  ' 
raiy  ruin,  honest  citizens  will  improvise  pon-  ! 
t4K)n-briilge8  from  their  doors,  and  the  scene  j 
generally  will  look  as  it  does  in  our  engraving.  ; 
Then  the  deluge  will  disappear  as  suildenly  ' 
as  it  came,  and  the  New  Orleans  world  will 
go  on  as  usual.  But  now  a  tkxHl  of  a  very 
diflFerent  kind  is  upon  the  afflicted  city.  We 
have  just  returned  from  a  voyage  in  a  skitf 


Avenue.  The  levees  are  said  to  have  been 
weakened  by  the  carting  away  of  dirt  sold 
by  contractors  who  are  dredging  in  that 
neighborhood.  Whatever  the  cause,  it  was 
not  long  till  the  break  had  increased  to  the 
width  of  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  with  a 
fall  of  from  fiflcen  inehes  to  two  feet,  and 
with  a  current  from  seven  to  nine  feet  deep 
pouring  through  it  into  the  city.  Our  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  scene  at  the  break  was  taken  atler  ' 
the  engineers  and  their  workmen  were  well 
under  way  in  their  efibrts  to  rebuild  the  le¬ 
vee.  As  you  will  see  in  the  engraving  there 
is  but  a  very  narrow  strip  of  levee  between 
the  canal  in  the  forc'ground  and  the  deluged 
citv  beyond. 

Easterly  winds  had  driven  the  water  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  into  Lake  Pontchartrain, 
and  tliiit  added  to  the  flood  still  coining  in 
from  the  great  crevasse  of  Bonnet  Carre, 
has  made  the  lake  higher  than  it  was  ever 
known  to  be  before.  Tlien  north  and  north¬ 
east  winds  succeeded,  and  drove  the  water 
from  the  lake  into  the  city.  Tlic  long  rains 
have  weakened  the  levees  of  the  canals  and 
the  water  h.os  its  own  way.  The  lake  shore 


and  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  the  better 
class  of  houses  sit  very  contentedly  on  their 
balconies  and  watch  it  all  day  long.  The 
water  may  have  reached  their  parlor  floors, 
but  they  arc  well-to-do,  and  have  moved  up 
into  the  second  story. 

Not  very  far  from  the  place  of  embarka¬ 
tion  on  Canal  Street  the  voyager  comes  to 
the  residence  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Dunn. 
We  had  a  good  view  of  the  colored  dignitary 
and  his  whole  family.  He  is  very  dark,  but 
his  wife  might  pass  for  a  white  woman 
among  unsophisticated  Northerners.  'Fhe 
governor  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  smoking 
a  cigar  in  front  of  his  unpretending  house, 
as  he  is  represented  in  our  jiicture.  Far¬ 
ther  along  the  crowd  is  not  so  thick;  the 
melancholy  of  the  disaster  has  settled  upon 
the  streets  and  the  ruined  jK’ople.  The 
view  of  Canal  Street  in  our  smaller  engrav¬ 
ing  was  taken  looking  toward  the  river 
from  beyond  the  street-ear  dejxit.  Our 
boat  was  in  jicrhaps  three  feet  of  water 
when  the  sketch  was  made.  The  street¬ 
cars  of  course  have  cea.sed  running  in  this 
din‘ctiop.  Tlic  wood  work  of  the  railroail 


time  all  the  sewers  of  the  dry  j)art  of  the 
city  are  jHjuring  into  the  flooded  streets, 
and  the  stench  even  on  upper  Canal  Street 
is  becoming  almost  unbearable.  The  sick¬ 
ness  which  must  follow  csj)e.cially  to  those 
who  have  sullered  most  by  the  catastroithe 
is  fearful  to  think  of.  Tlien  if  in  acldition 
to  all  this  the  city  is  vi-ited  by  the  yellow 
fever  of  the  especially  malignant  type 
which  is  making  its  way  gradually  from 
Buenos  Avres  up  the  South  American 
coast  to  the  West  Indies,  New  Orleans 
will  receive  a  blow  under  which  she  will 
stagger  for  years.  With  the  monev  repre¬ 
senting  the  amount  of  the  losses  of  the  j>res- 
ent  inundation  and  that  of  18G8,  it  is 
said  by  engim  ers,  a  protective  levee  could 
lie  built  which  would  insun!  the  city  against 
the  nnirrencc  of  such  ilisasters.  Let  us 
liojie  that  this  good  work  will  be  done ;  let 
us  hope  it  in  the  name  of  jiity,  if  we  may 
not  in  the  name  of  civic  honesty. 

In  our  engrai  ing  of  an  interior  on  Bien¬ 
ville  Street,  we  have  reiiroducid  for  you 
i  one  of  the  I'amily  scenes  of  which  we  saw 
I  many  through  the  open  doors  as  we 


A  RAI.V-STOr.M  IN  NEW  ORLEANS. 

through  miles  and  miles  of  submerged  and  all  the  dwellings  of  the  city  lying  near-  j  is  floating  about  and  the  rails  have  sunk,  passed.  Generally  speaking,  an  unmtir- 

streets.  A  district  of  New  Orleans  which  est  to  the  lake  are  abandoned.  'ITie  new  in  some  instances  it  is  feared,  into  the  deep  muring  heljilessness  anil  hojielessness  have 

includes  the  homes  of  about  one  third  of  its  shell  road,  the  City  Park,  the  Metairie  race-  ^  canal  which  ran  under  the  track.  taken  jiossession  of  these  pior  jicople.  Tlie 

inhabitants  is  covered  with  from  two  to  nine  course,  and  miles  and  miles  of  streets  are  The  First  District,  the  most  populous  in  city  pays  laborers  ten  dollars  a  day,  and 
feet  of  water.  under  water.  People  are  navigating  the  the  city,  suffers  the  most.  We  cannot  hope  has  great  difficulty  in  getting  men  to  work 

Lake  Pontchartrain  lies  ten  or  eleven  feet  lower  part  of  Canal  Street  in  skiffs.  Stand-  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  misery  of  these  for  that  price.  Some,  however,  take  a  chcer- 

below  the  level  of  the  Mississippi  at  New  ing  on  this  broaii  thoroughfare  in  the  licljdcss  people.  Thousands  are  drivin  ful  view  of  things,  like  the  laily  in  our  pic- 

Orleans.  The  city  drains,  which  are  open  very  heart  of  the  city,  the  view  is  shut  in  by  from  their  homes,  and  many  thousands  tiire,  who  has  transfonned  her  own  door 

to  the  public  636  and  nose,  run  to  what  is  water  whichever  way  wo  look.  Asteainlioat  i  more  arc  shut  up  in  their  houses  without  into  a  raft  and  licen  to  market  with  it. 

known  as  the  “  back  of  town,”  and  the  water  looms  up  from  the  river  at  the  head  of  the  money  or  food.  \Vhcn  the  flood  commenced  Tlic  ducks,  dogs,  and  lioys  seem  to  get 

is  pumped  by  draining-machines  either  into  street,  and  down  a  few  blocks  the  Broa<l-  great  numliers  fled  to  the  high  places  on  a  deal  of  enjoyment  out  of  the  aquatic 

the  Bayou  St.  John  or  the  outlying  swamps,  way  of  New  Orleans  becomes  a  vast  canal,  and  around  what  is  known  as  Bayou  Bridge,  state  of  things.  At  first  bare  legs  lor  all 

Tliese  swamps  arc  lower  than  the  low  ridge  alive  with  all  manner  of  boats  and  raffs.  Hie  fKior  creatures  huddled  together  in  a  ages  and  sexes  were  “the  only  wear.” 

called  “  The  Lake  Shore,”  and  that  portion  of  Here,  and  here  only-,  the  scene  has  some-  '  mute,  helpless  way  too  sad  to  be  dwelt  upon.  But  poisonous  snakes  and  conger-eels  have 

their  water  which  is  not  evaporated  must  be  what  of  a  carnival  aspect.  Promcnaders  The  grocers  and  milkmen  serve  their  cus-  made  their  appearance  in  such  large  nura- 

drained  off  by  the  canals.  The  Bayou  St.  and  curious  jicojile  come  hither  to  look  at  tomers  in  scows  and  skiffs.  The  postman  hers  that  people  keep  out  of  the  water  as 

John  is  a  natural  watercourse  to  the  Lake,  the  inundation.  Hundreds  of  boats  arc  goes  his  rounds  with  a  pair  of  oars.  Numer- 1  as  much  as  possible.  A  man  bitten  by  a 
but  to  make  it  navigable  into  the  heart  of  pulled  up  on  shore,  and  two  throats  on  an  oiis  police  lioats  are  busy  day  and  night :  snake  died  in  twenty  minutes.  Several 
the  city  it  was  deepened  from  Hagan  Ave-  average  for  every  boat  are  in  loud  vibration  rescuing  people,  moving  furniture,  and  dis- 1  ha\o  suffered  from  snake  and  eel  bites, 
nue  to  Basin  Street.  A  natural  protection  with  the  desire  to  turn  the  disaster  to  profit,  tributing  food.  No  one  can  calculate  the  I  Alligators,  too,  are  said  to  have  licen  seen 
of  a  great  part  of  the  city  from  the  lake  is  a  It  will  cost  you  as  much  to  take  a  boat  as  it  overwhelming  losses,  and  no  one  knows  |  in  some  cf  the  less  populated  regions, 
long  mound  of  earth  called  the  Metairie  would  have  eost  you  in  dry  times  to  take  a  car-  when  the  flood  will  subside.  The  breaks  ITiere  has  been  little  loss  of  life,  and,  what 

Ridge,  the  only  dry  land  seen  by  Bienville  riage.  With  a  lack  of  skill  almost  universal  will  be  closed  and  then  the  dralnlng-ma-  !  seems  rather  remarkable,  but  one  or  two 

when  he  reached  the  present  site  of  New  among  these  inexperienced  watermen,  they  chines  will  be  put  to  work.  If  the  water  j  have  lieen  drowned. 

Orleans.  But  this  Ridge  is  cut  by  the  new  are  knocking,  banging,  thumping,  and  upset-  should  go  down  in  Lake  Pontchartrain  |  In  one  of  the  back  streets  we  were  met 
Canal  and  the  Bayou  St.  John,  making  a  ting  their  countless  craft  in  every  direction,  the  levees  in  the  canals  can  bi‘  rut  and  the  |  by  a  raft  on  wbicb  a  whole  family  were 

sy.stem  of  levees  necessary  for  both  of  those  From  our  picture  of  Canal  Street  taken  from  city  can  lie  drained  quicker  in  that  way.  j  cinbai  ked.  The  niolher  was  seated  in  an 

communications  with  the  lake.  The  present  near  the  corner  of  Claiborne,  on  page  41,  In  the  opinion  of  the  engineers  it  will  be  arm-cdiair  nursing  her  b.iby,  and  the  other 

disastrous  flood  was  caused  bj'  a  break  in  some  idea  of  the  mixed  situation  may  be  '  thirty  daj’s  at  least  before  the  water  can  be  children  were  variously  iilaccd  so  as  to 

the  levee  of  the  Bayou  St.  John,  at  llagau  formed.  It  is  a  very  noisy,  exciting  scene,  '  pum|)cd  off  by  the  machines.  In  the  mean  keep  the  craff  in  trim,  while  the  father  pro- 

_ _ _ _ 
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AT  WOUK  ON  THE  CKEVAPSE  AT  IIACAN  AVEXCE. 


pelk‘<l  it  with  a  pole.  This  seemed  to  us  so 
characteristic  a  picture  of  distress  that  a 
sketch  was  made  of  it  forthwith.  Coming 
nearer,  wc  asked  the  man  sympathetically  if 
he  had  been  drowned  out  of  house  and 
home,  and  if  wc  saw  before  us  all  that  he 
had  been  able  to  save  from  the  wreck. 

“  0  no !  ”  said  he  with  a  smile,  “  I  live  way 
up  on  Phillip  Street.  I  just  built  this  here 
r.aft  and  am  taking  my  folks  out  on  a  little 
excursion  to  sec  the  flood.” 

tJreat  numbers  of  people  who  usually 
spend  most  of  the  day  seated  on  their  front 
8tcj)s  were  not  weaned  of  their  lonf^  habit 
by  the  water.  We  saw  hundreds  standing 
by  the  doors  up  to  their  middles,  looking 
into  the  street  in  their  wonted  listless  fash¬ 
ion.  In  one  house  we  observed  a  gentleman 
contentedly  reading  a  news[)aper  seated 
atToss  two  chairs  which  drew  about  a  foot 
of  water  on  the  floor  of  his  parlor.  This 
was  indeed  a  very  cool,  collected  neighbor- 
1io(m1,  for  just  across  the  way  a  half-sub¬ 
merged  piano  was  {(laying,  somewhat  dro{)- 
fically  it  is  true,  a  mad  air  from  the  opera 
boutle,  and  three  doors  beyond  an  old  lady 
with  the  water  u{(  to  her  knees,  sat  in  the 
hall  of  a  one-story  house,  in  front  of  which 
dangled  a  sign,  announcing  “  Rooms  to  Let.” 

In  times  of  great  disaster  like  this,  the 
bid  as  well  as  the  good  qualities  of  human  i 
nature  come  to  the  surface,  as  one  might  j 
say.  lliousands  of  dollars  have  been  sub¬ 
scribed  for  the  iutlercrs,  and  many  {)eo|)le 
have  given  their  time  to  distributing  food  and 
medicines  to  the  needy  and  sick.  Villains, 
too,  have  bien  it  work  roldiing  the  defence¬ 
less,  or  plundering  the  abandoned- property. 


Attempts  were  made  to  cut  the  levees  |)ro- 
tecting  the  exempt  districts,  and  the  jiolicc 
arc  busy  day  and  night  with  all  sorts  of 
malefactors.  A  poor  fellow  had  just  rented 
his  house  for  six  months  when  the  flood 
came ;  he  went  in  his  distress  to  his  land¬ 
lord  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  give  up  the 
house.  Tlie  landlonl  refused  and  the  ruined 
tenant  went  to  his  lawyer.  We  haj){)ened 
to  hear  the  colloquy  between  the  counsellor 
and  his  client,  and  what  was  better  wc  saw 
the  joy  on  the  client’s  face  when  he  was  told 
that  he  could  not  be  held  for  the  rent  because 
the  house  is  untenable.  A  half-submerged 
groccryman  was  doing  a  thriving  business, 
selling  at  exorbitant  prices  to  the  famished 
{)co|ile,  when  a  {wlice  boat  came  along  giv¬ 
ing  away  provisions,  and  we  heard  that  gro- 
ceryman  cursing  the  police,  their  hearts  and 
eyes,  and  boat  and  provisions,  as  long  as  wc 
lingered  in  that  neighborhood.  In  short, 
the  wicked  have  not  in  this  modern  instance 
been  drowned  by  the  flood.  One  of  the 
aristocratic  bagnios  is  said  to  have  run  a 
regular  ferry  between  its  front  steps  and 
Canal  Street,  on  the  night  when  the  water 
was  highest. 

While  making  the  sketch  of  the  inun¬ 
dation  as  it  appeared  on  the  corner  of  Canal 
and  Claiborne  streets,  in  front  of  Dr.  Stone’s 
Infirmary,  we  observed  in  the  midst  of  the 
noisy  throng  a  large,  strong-limbed  negro, 
in  a  hiekory  shirt  cut  off  in  the  sleeves 
close  u|)  to  his  arm-pits,  and  a  pair  of  blue 
flannel  pantaloons  cut  off  just  below  the 
hips.  In  this  plight  he  was  navigating  a 
large  table  turned  legs  upward  for  a  boat, 
and  on  tliis  queer  craft  he  had  embarked  two 


little  pigs,  a  lot  of  chickens,  a  goat,  and  two 
kids.  The  pigs  were  tied  to  the  forward 
table-legs,  the  goat  and  kids  placed  near  the 
after  table-legs,  and  the  chickens  were 
stowed  amid-ships.  He  was  pushing  this 
menagerie  iqi  Canal  Street.  Just  as  he 
came  op{X)site  the  Infirmary,  he  slipfied,  and 
fell  against  the  old  goat ;  the  goat  started 
forward  through  the  chickens ;  the  chickens 
scared  the  pigs,  and  the  pigs  jumjicd  over¬ 
board.  The  water  was  very  deep  there  and 
in  going  around  to  rescue  the  pigs,  the 
swart  Noah  got  his  ark  out  of  trim,  and 
threw  his  whole  cargo  overboard.  When 
he  got  the  table  with  its  legs  pro{ierly  or 
impro{)erly  in  the  air  again,  the  whole  me¬ 
nagerie  was  so  demoralized,  that,  as  soon 
as  he  would  get  the  goat  on  board  one  of  the 
kids  would  go  overboard,  and  when  he  got 
the  chickens  and  kid  on  board,  the  pigs 
would  go  overboard.  For  ten  minutes  or 
more  this  {xjrformance  went  on.  Finally 
the  plucky  negro,  having  wellnigh  drowned 
himself  and  cargo,  succeeded  in  dragging 
his  table  up  the  front  steps  of  one  of  the  fine 
residences  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
Mooring  his  raft  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
aristocratic  porch,  he  seated  lumself  u{K)n  it 
with  his  drenched  pigs,  goats,  and  chickens 
around  him.  And,  the  last  we  saw  of  him, 
there  he  sat  with  the  determined  look  of  a 
man  who  had  done  what  he  could  to  save 
his  property,  and  who  would  now  wait  where 
he  was  till  the  flood  was  over. 

We  saw  nothing  to  equal  this  man’s  cool 
resolution  but  that  of  an  old  lady  in  one  of 
the  back  streets,  who  sat  outside  of  her 
gate  on  a  kitchen  table.  .She  had  evidently 


camped  there.  The  top  of  the  table  was  not 
over  six  inches  out  of  tne  water,  and  she  was 
cutoff  on  every  side.  She  had  an  umbrella  and 
a  jug  of  water,  and  seemed  {)erfectly  resigned. 

Miserable  hungry  pigs  lifted  up  their 
voices  from  their  {(cns  as  we  passed.  One 
hog  of  very  fine  breed,  imjjorted  at  con¬ 
siderable  exjiense  by  its  owner,  provided 
for  himself  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
He  broke  from  his  {>en,  marched  into  a 
drinking  saloon,  and  would  not  be  driven 
out  again.  The  salocn-kee{)er  after  whi{)- 
j)ing  and  pushing  and  pulling  gave  up  the 
struggle,  and  shared  his  quarters  with  the 
detennined  {wrker.  The  two  at  last  ac¬ 
counts  were  living  very  amicably  together. 

We  might  dwell  longer  on  the  suflerings 
of  the  {K)or  homeless  people,  but  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  subject.  For  the  large  number 
who  are  utterly  ruined  there  is  probablv  no 
redress  to  l)c  had  from  the  city;  at  least 
to  some  of  the  lawyers  think.  It  is  not  the 
first  time  that  Lake  Pontchartrain  has  poured 
into  these  streets,  but  let  us  hope  that  it  will 
be  the  last.  If-  there  is  anything  that  can 
inspire  the  proper  authorities,  be  they  State 
or  ^National,  to  take  this  matter  of  levees  in 
hand,  it  should  be  found,  it  seems  to  me,  in 
the  mute  {xstition  of  these  desolated  homes. 
The  water  is  already  thought  to  have  reached 
its  highest,  and  is  now  turning  slowly  back¬ 
ward  to  the  canals.  Before  these  lines  are 
printed  there  is  every  reason  to  ex{H.Hd  that 
the  full  measure  of  the  damages  will  have 
been  reached,  though  the  whole  extent  of 
the  vast  losses  may  never  be  known. 

Next  week  we  will  give  you  our  impres¬ 
sions  of  a  Sunday  in  New  Orleans. 
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THE  HAPPY  VALLEY. 

IN  the  heart  of  the  long  bare  uplands 
It  lies  like  a  river  of  green ; 

And  the  trees  each  slope  descending 
Leave  a  flowery  sward  between : — 

A  flowery  path  for  the  children. 

With  the  oak  and  the  thorn  on  high ; 
Coverts  to  tempt  the  boldest, 

And  shelter-spots  for  the  shy. 

Come,  Love,  to  the  happy  valley, 

Where  the  tnrf  sloped  smooth  and  dry ; 
At  onr  feet  the  langhing  children ; 
Above,  the  laugmng  sky. 

Life  has  no  hoar  more  golden 
Than  thus  on  the  grassy  slope : 

While  we  blend  the  age  of  reason 
With  the  dearer  age  of  hope :  — 

For  childhood  is  of  the  valley, 

Havened  from  tempest  and  beat ; 
h  flowers  beyond  its  grasping, 
id  flowers  beneath  its  feet ; 

Mid-age  has  the  long  bare  uplands. 

Bare  to  the  heat  and  the  rain,  — 
Come,  Love,  to  the  happy  valley. 
Children  with  children  again. 

F.  T.  Palobave. 


NOBODY’S  FORTUNE. 

BY  EDMUND  YATE& 


CHAPTER  XV. 

iCtmtintud.) 

URING  the  last  few  minntes  the  girl  had 
rather  withdrawn  herself  from  his  embrace ; 
and  as  he  said  these  words,  he  held  his  arms  open, 
as  though  expecting  she  would  return  to  him. 
Whatever  might  have  been  her  reason,  however, 

—  whether  she  did  not  notice  his  action,  or  was  a 
little  hart  at  the  trick  which  had  been  played 
her,  —  Ellen  sat  for  a  moment  motionless  and 
silent.  Then  she  said,  “  Of  course  I  am  delight¬ 
ed  at  your  good  fortune,  Frank  ;  but  it  would 
have  saved  both  my  uncle  and  myself  some  grief 
and  heartache  had  you  let  ns  know  of  it  before, 

—  had  not  led  ns  to  think  of  yon  as  broken  and 
destitute." 

”  Broken  and  destitute  I  was,  and  have  been, 
dearest  one.  At  the  very  time  of  writing  this 
last  letter  to  too,  I  was  broken  and  destitute, 
without,  as  1  thought,  a  hope,  —  without  a 
chance.  Listen  while  I  tell  yon  all.  Two  nights 
after  I  had  despatched  mr  last  letter  to  yon,  I 
was  wandering  throi^h  the  streets  of  Sydney, 
scarcely  knowing  whither  I  went,  brooding  only 
on  my  ill-luck,  and  wondering  whether  you, 
after  you  had  come  to  know  the  depths  to  which 
I  had  fallen,  would  have  the  com|^sion  even  to 
look  on  me  again,  —  even  to  say  a  kind  word  to 
me,  though  that  word  might  be  one  of  fare¬ 
well  ! 

“  Scarcely  knowing  whither  I  went,  I  had  wan¬ 
dered  into  the  lowest  quarter  of  the  city,  when  my 
reveiy  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  opening 
of  a  door  of  one  of  the  night-cellars,  common  in 
those  parts,  whence  was  violently  ejected  a 
man,  who,  after  staggering  a  few  paces,  fell 
braised  and  bleeding  in  the  roadway.  The  door 
was  speedily  closed  after  him,  and  the  bright 
stream  of  light  which  it  had  emitted  was  shut  in  ; 
but  not  before,  by  its  aid,  I  had  recognized  his 
features.  He  was  a  man  well  known  in  the 
gold-fields,  not  so  much  for  bis  violent,  quarrel¬ 
some  temper —  though  that  had  gained  for  him 
a  sufficiently  bad  name  —  as  for  the  persistent 
ill-luck  which,  according  to  all  accounts,  had 
attended  all  his  operations.  So  cursed  had  he 
been  by  fate,  that  he  had  acquired  the  nickname 
of  Jonah,  and  had  invariably  been  refused  per¬ 
mission  to  attach  himself  to  any  band  of  diggers ; 
so  that  he  was  always  to  be  seen,  generally  at 
some  distance  from  the  rest,  working  on  his  own 
account,  and  always  declaring  that  his  time  was 
wasted,  and  his  products  were  nil.  I  had  known 
something  of  this  man  at  the  gold-fields,  and 
had  more  than  once  stood  his  friend  in  some 
dispates  which  he  had  fallen  into  with  other  dig¬ 
gers  ;  and,  now  that  I  saw  him  fall,  I  ran  to  him, 
and  raised  him  np,  and  wiped  the  dirt  from  his 
face,  and  spoke  to  him  such  few  words  of  com¬ 
fort  as  came  into  my  mind. 

"  He  had  been  drinking,  but  was  sensible.  He 
recognized  me  at  once,  and  asked  me  if  I  would 
conduct  him  home  to  his  lodgings.  1  did  so, 
and  remained  with  him  for  some  time  that 
night,  and  saw  him  again  the  next  day,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  doctor.  The  doctor  prunonneed 
that  an  attack  of  erysipelas,  which  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  show  itself  upon  the  flesh-wounds  in 
his  face,  caused  by  his  fall,  would  prove  danger¬ 
ous  if  it  were  not  subdued.  This  medical 
opinion  was  given  to  me  in  a  whisper,  but  was, 
it  appears,  heard  by  the  patient,  who,  after  the 
doctor’s  departure,  called  me  to  him,  and  telling 
me  that  he  had  an  inward  conviction  that  his 
time  was  arrived,  wished  to  intrust  me,  the 
only  one  on  earth  who  for  years  had  shown 
him  any  sort  of  kindness,  with  a  secret.  This 
secret  was,  that  all  his  complaints  sf  ill-luck  had 
been  fictitious,  invented  by  him  to  avoid  sns- 
icion  and  a  certain  chance  of  robbery,  and  per- 
aps  murder.  So  far  from  having  been  unlucky, 
he  had  had  greater  successes  than  almost  any 
other  man  at  the  diggings.  No  one  pitch  which 
he  had  tried  had  been  actually  unremunerative, 
and  from  several  he  had  obtained  nuggets  which 
were  worth  vast  sums.  This  treasure  he  had 
hidden  in  varions  places,  which  he  named  to  me, 


specifying  each  in  the  clearest  manner,  and 
begging  me  to  take  particular  note  of  whnt  he 
said,  for  he  was  dying ;  and  he  had  determined 
that  I,  the  only  person  who  had  ever  been  kind 
to  him,  should  inherit  his  savings.  I  listened 
apathetically  enough,  and  with  but  litde  inter¬ 
est,  for  I  thought  his  brain  was  wandering; 
but  after  his  death,  which  occurred  within  three 
days  of  his  attack,  I  set  out  to  visit  the  places 
he  had  named,  and  found  his  story  intrinsically 
true.  There,  at  each  point  which  he  had  set 
forth,  were  the  nuggets  corresponding  in  num¬ 
ber  and  value  with  his  assertion;  and  when, 
after  a  fortnight’s  absence,  I  came  back  to  Syd¬ 
ney,  I,  who  had  gone  forth  on  my  journey  a 
beggar,  returned  with  my  fortune  made.  A 
wild  desire  came  upon  me  to  return  to  you  at 
once ;  and  on  my  way  home  came  the  further 
desire  to  test  you ;  and,  as  I  have  just  said,  that 
test  has  been  doubly  strong,  for  when  I  deter¬ 
mined  on  it,  1  did  not  know  that  yon,  too,  were 
rich,  and,  had  you  followed  the  fashion  of  the 
world,  had  a  double  incentive  to  slight  and 
ignore  me.  That  test  yon  have  nobly  stood; 
and  though  I  have  now  sufficient  wealth  to 
claim  you  for  my  own,  neither  my  gratitude  to 
you,  sir,  nor  my  love  for  you,  my  darling,  is  the 
less  for  the  reception  yon  gave  me  when  yon  be¬ 
lieved  me  ruined.” 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  Ellen,  who  had  again  nestled  in  her  lover’s 
arms,  broke  it  by  saying,  "  I  had  a  thousand 
times  sooner,  dearest,  that  the  money  had  come 
this  way  than  any  other.  After  all,  it  was 
your  own  sweet  kindness  of  heart,  ns  shown  to 
that  unhappy  man,  and  not  any  vulgar  luck  or 
chance  of  fortune,  that  stood  your  friend.  And 
it  was  all  his  own  money,  honestly  gained  by 
his  own  work,  was  it  not  f  ’’ 

“  Yes,”  said  Frank ;  “all  1  ” 

“  That  is  another  comfort  to  think  of!”  said 
the  girl.  “  I  should  not  have  been  happy,  even 
in  sharing  it  with  you,  if  I  thought  it  had  been 
pillaged  or  wou,  however  honorably,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  from  other  people.” 

“  You  are  very  much  to  bo  congratulated, 
said  Mr.  Womers’ley,  speaking  at  this  juncture. 
“  I  never  saw  before  any  exemplification  of  the 
old  proverb  that  it  never  rains,  but  it  pours. 
But  certainly  we  all  of  us,  during  the  last  few 
months,  seem  to  have  been  indulged  with  a  per¬ 
fect  Danac  shower.” 

“  About  what  amount,  now,  might  this  very 
persevering  person  have  succeeded  in  scraping 
together  1 

“  1  had  not  patience  to  wait  until  the  exact 
viilue  of  the  nuggets  were  realized,”  said  Frank  ; 
“  but  the  brokers  in  Sydney,  to  whom  I  con¬ 
fided  them,  estimated  the  value  at  about  twenty 
thousand  pounds.” 

“A  very  pretty  figure  indeed,”  said  Mr. 
Womersley. 

“  What  room  have  yon  given  Frank  ?  ”  said 
Mr.  Womersley,  as  they  had  taken  their  candles 
preparatory  to  retiring  to  rest. 

“  The  pleasantest  in  the  house,  uncle,  of 
course,”  said  Ellen,  —  “  the  cedar  room.  It 
looks  wonderfully  comfortable.  I  have  just 
been  up  there ;  and  you  must  take  special  note 
of  the  splendid  bunch  of  roses  on  your  dressing- 
table,  and  recollect  I  have  given  them  up  to 
you,  for  they  were  sent  as  a  special  present  to 
me  this  evening  from  Mrs.  Bradstock.’’ 

“From  Mrs.  Who?”  cried  Frank,  with  a 
start. 

“  Mrs.  Bradstock,  one  of  our  lodge-keepers, 
who  —  Uncle,  uncle  I  pull  the  bell  quickly  !  ” 
cried  Ellen.  “  Frank  is  ill  again !  He  has 
fainted !  ” 


CHAPTER  XVL 

The  Canard  steamer  Russia  has  just  arrived 
at  her  moorings  in  the  Mersey  ;  and  the  tender, 
containing  her  passengers  and  their  baggage,  is 
fighting  its  way  through  a  stiff  breeze  and  driv¬ 
ing  rain  to  the  landing-stage. 

On  board  that  tender  arc  American  magni- 
ficoes,  rich  with  the  spoils  of  shoddy  and 
petroleum,  which  they  arc  going  to  spend  in 
Europe ;  American  educated  gentlemen,  whose 
greatest  hope,  since  the  days  of  their  childhood, 
has  been  to  visit  the  land  of  their  forefathers ; 
an  English  M.  P.,  who  has  made  a  run  through 
the  States,  with  the  view  of  gaining  political 
capital ;  and  an  Irish  M.  P.,  who  has  performed 
a_  similar  feat,  but  gained  capital  of  another 
kind,  by  delivering  a  series  of  lectures ;  some 
young  authors,  who  think  they  have  thoroughly 
qualified  themselves  by  a  three-months  run 
from  North  to  South,  with  one  hurried  dash 
into  the  West,  to  write  an  exhaustive  work  on 
continent  and  its  inhabitants;  and  a  motley 
throng  of  steerage  passengers. 

Among  those  latter  were  two,  each  of  whom 
plays  an  important  part  in  this  history. 

One,  Mr.  Pentweazle,  altered  but  little  in 
outward  appearance  from  the  time  when  he 
was  first  introduced  to  the  reader,  save  that  his 
bald  head  was  covered  by  a  closely  fitting  fur 
cap,  and  his  usual  black  suit  was  surmounted 
by  what  had  been  originally  a  pea-jacket  for  a 
man  of  ordinary  size,  bnt  which  came  down  to 
Mr.  Pentweazle’s  heels,  and  made  him  look 
like  a  thick  roll  of  new  cloth. 

The  other  man,  to  whose  arm  he  clung  with 
such  nervous  anxiety,  was  Grogram,  so  altered 
as  scarcely  to  be  recognizable  by  those  who 
knew  him  in  his  Hobart  Town  days.  I’rin- 
cipally  for  tbe  sake  of  disguise,  he  hud  suffered 
his  hair  and  beard  to  grow :  the  former  fell  in 
thick  masses  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  latter 
was  very  full  and  luxuriant.  He  had  gained 


flesh,  too,  on  the  voyage,  and  looked  iranicnscly 
strong  and  jiowcrfui. 

“  We  are  close  there,  now,”  whispered  the 
little  man  to  his  com]>anion,  peering  through 
the  mist  at  the  blurred  lights  edging  the  quay 
side,  which  were  just  liccoming  visible, — “wo 
arc  just  there,  Grogram.  Another  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  it  is  done.” 

“Done?”  said  Grogram,  turning  suddenly 
upon  him,  and  speaking  in  a  thick  whisper. 

“  The  trouble  and  uncertainty,  the  risk,  the 
expense,  and  all  that  I  have  gone  through  so 
long,  is  finished,  and  the  result  is  there, — 
there,  waiting  for  me.” 

“  Did  you  ever  hear  of  reckoning  chickens  be¬ 
fore  they  are  hatelicd  ?  ”  asked  Grogram,  with 
a  sneer.  “  What  better  off  are  you  now  than 
when  we  sailed  from  New  York  ?  ”  —  or  when 
we  landed  from  the  Mohican,  for  the  matter  of 
that  ?  You  don’t  know  what  you  are  dying  to 
know  any  more  than  you  did  then.  Now,  if  I 
had  stretched  out  my  neck  and  crowed  in  that 
way,  and  flapped  my  wings,  there  would  have 
been  some  reason  for  it.  It  is  pretty  much  of  a 
muchness.” 

“  I  think  my  agreement,”  said  Mr.  Pentwen- 
zle,  standing  on  tip-toe,  and  hissing  his  words 
into  his  companion's  ear ;  “  only  it  happened  to 
be  my  lot  to  execute  my  part  of  the  contract 
first  That  I  have  done.  So  soon  as  your  foot 
touches  the  shore,  I  shall  have  carried  out  all  I 
undertook ;  then  it  remains  for  you  to  fulfil  your 
agreement.” 

“  Well,  having  got  the  best  of  it,  according  to 
your  own  showing,”  sneered  Grogram,  “if  I 
choose  to  break  faith,  and  throw  you  over,  what 's 
to  hinder  me?  There,  I  was  only  joking,”  he 
said,  as  he  saw  a  very  disagreeable  expression 
creeping  over  Mr.  Pentweazle’s  face.  “  I  can¬ 
not  help  teasing  you,  but  you  know  I  am  all 
right.” 

“  O,  I  know  that,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle, 
quietly.  “I  know  you  must  have  your  joke, 
and  it  docs  not  matter  to  me  in  the  least ;  but 
when  you  say,  what  is  to  hinder  you  in  refusing 
to  fulfil  your  compact,  you  forget  that  one 
word  from  me  would  send  you  back  across  the 
water  again  for  life,  and  that  —  ” 

A  wonderful  change  came  over  Grogram’s 
face. 

“  I  know  I  am  in  your  power,”  said  he  ;  “  and 
I  intend  to  act  peifectly  on  the  square.  Are 
these  police  that  1  see  on  the  gangway  ?  ” 

“  There  is  a  constable  there,”  said  the  little 
man.  “  But  you  need  not  fear.  You  arc  so 
changed  in  appearance  that  your  old  friend 
Bradstock  himself  would  not  recognize  you,  if 
he  could  come  out  of  his  grave  and  see  you 
now.” 

“Don’t  talk  about  dead  men  and  graves,” 
said  Grogram,  with  a  shudder. 

And  then  Mr.  Pentweazle  knew  that  his  com¬ 
panion  was  a  coward  at  heart,  and  that  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  forcing  him  to  ful¬ 
fil  his  part  of  the  agreement.  After  which,  the 
secret  disclosed  and  the  money  divided,  the  more 


them. 

When  they  reached  the  landing-stage,  they 
were  set  upon  by  the  usual  crowd  of  touters  for 
hotels  and  lodging-houses ;  but  while  on  the 
voyage  Grogr.im  had  obtained  from  one  of  the 
sailors  the  name  of  a  tavern  which,  according  to 
his  informant’s  account,  was  snug  and  quiet, 
and  where  no  questions  were  asked  of  the  guests. 
So  they  disengaged  themselves  from  the  crowd ; 
they  hailed  an  old  waterman  plying  close  by, 
and  lowering  into  his  boat  the  one  box  contain¬ 
ing  their  effects,  were  pulled  away  to  the  “  Crab 
and  Lobster,”  for  such  was  the  name  of  the  inn. 

On  arriving  at  it,  they  found  the  “  Crab  and 
Lobster"  to  be  a  weird  and  dreary  place;  a 
water-side  tavern  of  a  low  standing ;  an  old, 
dirty  brick  building,  with  a  ramshackle  wooden 
lean-to,  half-gallery  above,  half  skittle-ground 
below. 

There  was  a  bit  of  waste  ground  between  the 
house  and  the  river,  which  had  two  or  three 
disused  boats  lying  rotting  upon  it ;  while  jag¬ 
ged  stakes  of  wood  —  the  fragments  of  the  pier, 
which  had  been  long  since  washed  away  —  up- 
reared  themselves  here  and  there,  like  ugly 
fangs. 

li  was  well  for  our  two  travellers  that,  before 
arriving  at  this  respectable  house  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  they  had  contrived,  by  the  aid  of  nature 
and  art,  to  render  themselves,  the  one  very 
rough,  the  other  very  eccentric-looking,  as  re¬ 
spectability  of  appearance  was  by  no  means  a 
passport  to  the  good  graces  of  the  landlord  of 
the  “  Crab  and  Lobster.” 

On  the  contrary,  that  worthy  and  his  custom¬ 
ers  looked  with  remarkable  suspicion  on  any 
one  ordinarily  attired  who  might  present  him¬ 
self  for  hospitality  .'ind  entertainment. 

The  practices  indulged  in  by  the  frequenters 
of  the  water-side  hostelry  were  by  no  means 
such  as  induced  those  engaged  in  them  to  court 
much  public  observation.  Tub  running  on  a 
mild  scale,  plunder  of  ship  stores,  hociissing 
and  robbing  of  liberty  men  who  had  overstayed 
their  ticket,  and  keeping  houses  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  stolen  goods,  were  among  the  occupa¬ 
tions  of  those  who  principally  used  the  “  Crab 
and  Lobster.” 

To  these  methods  of  whiling  away  the  time, 
the  landlord  added  the  stowage  away  of  such 
deserters  as  could  make  it  worth  his  while  to 
hide  them,  or  the  crimping  of  such  able-bodied 
seamen  as  were  impecunious. 

Both  landlord  and  company  had  a  rooted 
aversion  to  “  traps ;  ”  and  had  "Mr.  Pentweazle 
and  Grogram  presented  themselves  before  them 


I  ns  ordinary  visitors,  they  would  doubtless  have 
!  liecii  looked  upon  ns  cticmio.s,  and  have  been 
denied  the  accommodation  which  they  sought. 

As  it  was,  they  were  made  excessively  wel¬ 
come.  The  bold,  nbnipt,  almost  sullen  rough- 
ness  of  Grogram’s  manner,  together  with  a  taint 
of  the  jail-bird,  which  seemed  inexplicably  to 
come  over  him  and  hang  about  him  when  he  was 
in  congenial  company,  showed  unmistakably 
that  he  was  one  Irom  whom  the  tap-room  fre¬ 
quenters  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  who  could 
appreciate  their  mode  of  life,  and  who  probably 
was  os  badly  compromised  as  the  worst  of 
them. 

Mr.  Pentwcazlo’s  position  was  by  no  means 
so  clear  to  them,  though  oddly  enough  they 
hit  upon  it  exactly.  Seeing  that  he  was  physi¬ 
cally  unable  to  take  part  in  any  hard  work, 
they  settled  in  their  minds  that  he  was  the 
brains  of  the  ])artnership  of  which  Grogram 
was,  ns  it  were,  the  hands;  and  though,  of 
course,  they  never  obtained  the  slightest  inkling 
as  to  what  passed  between  the  pair  of  them,  but 
would  sit  and  watch  them  when  they  were 
talking  together  with  the  greatest  interest,  being 
much  impressed  with  the  little  man’s  sparkling 
eyes,  the  volubility  of  his  tone,  and  the  energy 
of  his  manner. 

Amongst  these  people,  greatly  to  Mr.  Pent- 
wcazle’s  disgust  and  annoyance,  our  travellers 
passed  a  couple  of  days. 

The  little  gentleman  had  two  or  three  times 
hinted  to  Grogram  that  his  patience  was  wear¬ 
ing  out,  and  that  it  was  full  time  that  the 
revelation  of  the  mvstery  should  be  made. 
Grogram,  in  reply,  alleged  that  he  had  not  re¬ 
covered  from  the  fatigue  of  the  voyage,  and 
that  it  would  be  iiiuch  more  dangerous  for 
him  to  show  himself  in  England  immediately 
after  his  arrival,  than  if  he  waited  and  learned 
bit  by  bit  what  had  become  of  his  old  associates, 
and  whether  any  or  what  inquiries  had  been  re¬ 
cently  made  about  the  great  gold  robbery,  &c. 

These  replies  used  to  drive  Mr.  Pentweazle 
into  a  state  of  irritation  bordering  on  frenzy. 

“  You  arc  a  great  brute  1  ”  he  would  cry ; 
“  for  that ’s  whnt  you  arc  —  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  great  big  animal,  —  caring  for 
nothing,  so  long  as  you  are  regularly  fed,  and 
have  a  proper  amount  of  sleep !  Inquiries 
about  the  go'd  robbery,  indeed!  What  in¬ 
quiries  are  likely  to  be  made  about  it  after 
this  lapse  of  time  ?  Do  you  think  the  world 
has  been  thinking  of  that  ever  since,  or  that 
there  has  not  been  plenty  of  crimes  which  have 
pushed  the  recollection  of  it  and  you  out  of 
people’s  heads?  Whnt  has  become  of  your 
old  companions  ?  What  is  that  to  you  ?  There 
was  only  one  of  them  who  knew  anything  about 
this  business,  you  say,  and  I  tell  you  he  is  dead. 
I  ought  to  know,  for  I  bad  it  from  the  landlord 
himself,  who  saw  his  body  !  ” 

“  That ’s  right  enough,”  said  Grogram,  sul- 
lently.  “And  that’s  just  one  of  the  reasons 
which  makes  me  say,  no  hurry.  No  one  else 
knew  where  this  stuff  was  hid  but  me  and  him. 
He  is  dead,  so  no  one  knows  but  me ;  so  again 
I  say,  what  hurry  ?  There  it  lies,  to  be  got  at 
whenever  we  choose  to  go  and  fetch  it.” 

“  That ’s  exactly  what  you  cannot  sec,  you 
great  stupid  fool !  ”  shrieked  the  little  man. 
“  You  keep  on  saying,  ‘  There  it  is  !  ’  as  though 
it  were  in  the  Bank  of  England,  and  you  only 
had  to  write  a  check,  and  we  only  had  to  take 
a  cab,  and  go  and  fetch  it !  You  don’t  seem  to 
understand  that,  after  you  have  fulfilled  the 
agreement  by  telling  me  where  it  is,  I  shall 
have  to  devise  a  scheme  which  will  provide  for 
our  getting  to  it,  and  removing  it  without  incur¬ 
ring  the  smallest  suspicion.” 

“  I  had  forgotten  that,”  said  Grogram,  shaking 
his  head  stupidly  from  side  to  side. 

“  Forgotten  it,”  shrieked  Mr,  Pentweazle, 
“  You  never  thought  of  it,  and  you  never  think 
of  anything  !  Suppose  it  is  walled  up  in  a  house, 
or  nailed  down  between  a  floor  and  ceiling,  or 
hidden  in  the  recess  of  a  chimney,”  —  and  ns  ho 
uttered  each  of  these  separate  suggestions,  the 
little  man  looked  with  the  greatest  keenness  at 
Grogram,  —  “  why,  I  should  have  to  take  the 
house,  and  to  live  there  for  some  time  without 
moving  in  the  matter.” 

“Ah,  very  likely  !  ”  said  Grogram  doggedly. 
“  But  it  ain 't  in  a  house.” 

“  Not  in  a  house  !  ”  cried  Mr.  Pentweazle, 
briskly.  “  Well,  then,  you  see  that  I  have  got 
something  out  of  you,  Grogram.  By  continu¬ 
ing  that  line  of  leading  examination,  and  press¬ 
ing  you  hard  with  questions,  I  might  get  some 
valuable  negative  evidence  out  of  you,  my  good 
friend.” 

“  Perhaps,”  said  Grogram  doubtfully. 

“  But  I  don’t  want  anjrthing  of  that  sort,” 
cried  Mr.  Pentweazle,  laying  his  little  flat  fin  of 
a  hand  on  his  companion’s  broad  shoulder,  with 
the  friendliest  air, —  “  I  don’t  want  anything  of 
that  sort !  What  I  want  is,  for  you  and  I  to 
work  together  as  friends  and  partners,  as  wo 
are.  Only  you  seem  to  think  that  the  work  is 
all  done ;  you  don’t  seem  to  make  sufficient  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  difficulties  which  will  beset  us 
from  the  time  when  I  first  learn  where  the  treas¬ 
ure  is  concealed,  to  the  time  when  we  shall  have 
not  merely  secured,  but  realized  it.  Realized  it, 
my  good  friend  !  Just  reflect  on  the  meaning  of 
that  word  1  From  what  I  recollect  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  given  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time  of 
the  robbery,  this  remittance  did  not  consist  en¬ 
tirely  of  sovereigns,  which  we  could  take  up  and 
pass  away,  without  the  smallest  trouble.” 

“  There  were  some  hundreds  of  sovereigns,” 
said  Grogram. 

“  So  much  the  better  for  us ;  but  hundreds  is 
not  much  when  we  talk  of  thousands,”  said  Mr. 
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Pentwoazlo,  rubbing  liis  liands  joyfully  at  the 
mere  sound  of  tlie  last  word.  “  What  else  is 
there  i  ’ 

“  Well,  there  is  a  lot  of  gold  in  bars,  and  a  lot 

of  jewels.” 

“  Bars,  gold,  and  jewels !  ”  cried  the  little 
man.  ”  And  yet  you  udk  about  there  being  no 
hurry  in  this  matter !  In  the  name  of  fortune, 
iiiy  good  friend,  how  do  you  think  we  are  to 
dispose  rapidly  of  bars  of  gold  and  jewels  1  It 
will  take  an  enormous  time  to  realize  them  at 
anything  like  their  proper  value,  and  yet  you 
talk  of  there  being  no  hurry  !  ” 

“  I  am  bound  to  confess  I  have  not  thought 
of  all  that,”  said  (Irogram. 

“  Of  course  not,"  said  the  little  man  ;  “  there 
is  no  necessity  for  you  to  think  ;  that ’s  my  part 
of  the  business,  and  your  part  is  to  do  c.xaetly 
as  I  bid  you.  And  now,  a'ally,  you  must  not 
delay  any  longer;  you  must  tell  me  at  once 
where  this  ‘  stuflF,’  —  as  I  think  you  call  it  in 
your  curious  language,  —  this  ‘stuflF’  is  eon- 
eealed  ” 

“  I  don’t  like  to  tell  you,  somehow,”  said  Gro- 
grani,  dubiously. 

“  What!  ”  screamed  Mr.  Pentwcazle. 

“It  seems  like  giving  up  so  much,”  said  Gro* 


gram. 

“  It  will  seem  like  giving  up  a  good  deal 
more!”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle, jumping  off  his 
scat,  and  looking  up  into  his  companion’s  face 
like  a  ferocious  sparrow.  “  It  will  seem  like  be¬ 
ing  given  up  to  the  police  ;  it  will  seem  like  go¬ 
ing  back  to  Hobart  Town  ;  that 's  what  it  will 
seem  like !  Why,  you  stupid  dog,  — you  over¬ 
grown  animal,  with  nothing  but  tow  in  your 
licad  instead  of  brains,  have  not  I  already  proved 
to  you  the  impossibility  of  your  being  able  to  do 
anything  without  mo  I  Have  not  I  just  pointed 
out,  that  almost  the  most  dithcult  part  of  the 
undertaking  is  after  we  have  secured  the  treas¬ 
ure  ?  And  you  have  not  even  thought  of  this  ; 
much  less  arc  you  able,  without  my  aid,  cither  to 
secure  it  without  suspicion,  or  to  realize  it  at  all.” 

“  Well,  you  need  not  take  on  so,”  said  Gro- 
gram,  humbly  :  he  was  quite  cowed  by  the  fero¬ 
cious  onslaught  made  by  ths  little  man. 

“  Take  on  so  !  —  I  am  sick  of  it  I  ”  said 
Mr  Pentweazle.  “  I  have  had  enough  of  dodg¬ 
ing  and  dulling  and  humbugging  about  this  mat¬ 
ter  ;  I  have  got  plenty  of  other  ways  of  making 
money,  —  not  so  much,  perhaps,  but  a  good 
deal,  —  and  I  shall  leave  you  to  manage  this 
matter  as  best  you  can.” 

“  No  •-  look  here  ! "  cried  Grogram.  “  I  will 
tell  you  where  the  place  is  —  I  will,  indeed  — 
now  at  once.” 

'•  Now,  at  this  very  instant !  ”  said  the  little 
man  ;  “  now  I  ” 

The  little  man  stood  on  tiptoe,  straining  his 
c.nr  towards  his  companion,  whose  head  was 
bent  down  to  him. 

•'  The  ‘  stuff 's  ’  far  away  from  here,  hundreds 
of  miles.” 

“  Not  out  of  England  1  ”  whispered  Mr  Pent- 
weazlo,  hoarsely,  who  felt  as  if  he  was  going  to 
faint. 

“  No,  no ,  in  England,  fast  enough  ;  but  far 
away  from  here  —  down  in  Cornwall.  You 
have  heard  tell  of  Cornwall  ?  ” 

‘  Yes,  yes !”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle,  impatiently. 
‘  Go  on  1  ” 

“  There  is  a  railway  runs  from  Truro  to  Fal¬ 
mouth  :  on  this  railway  there  is  a  station  called 
Gwynruthin,  —  quite  a  little  place,  with  no  traf¬ 
fic  to  speak  ot ;  at  least,  when  I  knew  it.” 

“  Gwynruthin  I  And  is  the  money  there  ?  ” 

‘Not  exactly;  but  close  by.  It  is  buried  in 
a  field  exactly  beyond  the  eleventh  telegraph- 
post  from  the  Gwynruthin  Station,  going  towards 
Falmouth.” 

“But  will  you  swear  it?”  cried  Mr.  Pent- 
weazle. 

“  I  will !  ”  said  Grogram. 

“  I  have  n’t  my  book  handy,”  said  Mr.  Pent- 
wcazle ;  “  but  I  will  get  one,  and  make  you 
swear.  Gwynruthin  !  Eleventh  telegraph-post !  ” 
he  echoed,  with  a  large  sigh.  “  Well,  my  man, 
you  have  done  the  test  day’s  work  to  day  that 
ever  you  did  in  your  life.” 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

That  Mr.  Pentweazle’s  movements  were  not 
immediately  affected  by  the  clear  and  distinct 
information  which  he  hail  received,  was  to  Gro¬ 
gram  a  source  of  great  astonishment. 

The  little  gentleman  had  been  so  earnest  and 
])cr.sevcring  in  his  desire  to  possess  himself  of 
the  details,  that  Grogram  thought,  having  once 
obtained  them,  he  would  scarcely  allow  an  hour 
to  elapse  before  giving  the  order  to  march. 

But  after  making  a  short  congratulatory  re¬ 
mark  to  his  companion,  which  is  already  record¬ 
ed,  Mr.  Pentweazle  lapsed  into  a  state  of  silence, 
from  which  he  did  not  rei'over  during  the  whole 
of  that  evening.  His  behavior  seemed  to  vary 
between  a  state  of  [ilacidity  and  n  state  of  ex¬ 
citement.  While  under  the  influence  of  the 
former,  he  would  sit  pleasantly  airing  him.self 
before  the  new-lit  fire,  only  giving  evidence  that 
he  was  awake  by  occasionally  rubbing  his  little 
legs,  and  stretching  them  out  to  receive  the  full 
benefit  of  the  flnmc,  smiling  at  the  same  time  to 
himself,  and  nodding  his  head  encouraginglv. 
While  under  the  influence  of  the  latter,  he  would 
walk  hurriedly  up  and  down  the  room,  ])ushing 
his  velvet  skull-cap  into  various  odd  shajies,  tug¬ 
ging  at  the  scant  gray  locks  which  floated  out 
from  underneath  it;  stopping  short  every  now 
and  then,  muttering  to  himself,  resccking  his 
sent,  and  gazing  ns  if  it  were  for  inspiration  into 
the  blazing  embers. 


The  frequenters  of  the  “  Crab  and  Lobster  ” 
had,  by  this  time,  become  so  accustomed  to  the 
little  gentleman’s  vagaries,  and  hud  so  entirely 
made  up  their  minds  us  to  the  thoroughly  sound 
unwholesomencss  of  the  spirit  that  prompted 
them,  that  they  took  but  little  notice  of  what  ho 
did ;  being  also,  for  the  most  part,  either  en¬ 
gaged  in  whispering  over  their  own  business,  or 
in  playing  at  various  games  of  chance,  in  which 
thew  endeavored  to  show  their  skill  in  taking 
unmir  advantage  of  each  other. 

Whatever  Grogram  may  have  thought,  he  kept 
to  himself.  His  rations  were  supplied  with  the 
ordinary  regularity,  and  he  found  quite  sufficient 
amusement  in  looking  over  a  game  at  whist,  or 
backing  a  hand  at  “  all  fours,”  without  troub¬ 
ling  himself  with  the  proceedings  of  his  chieftain. 

But  when,  on  the  succeeding  morning,  he 
joined  Mr.  Pentweazle  at  breakfast,  and  found 
himself  at  the  end  of  the  meal  without  having 
heard  a  word  beyond  the  ordinary  salutation, 
he  began  to  think  it  time  to  speak,  and  spoke 
accordingly. 

“  You  have  not  forgot  what  I  told  you  last 
night,  Mr.  Pentweazle,  I  suppose?”  he  com¬ 
menced,  in  a  sort  of  shame-faced  manner. 

“  What  was  that,  Grogram  ?  ”  said  the  little 
man,  pushing  away  his  plate  from  in  front  of 
him,  and  looking  up  into  his  companion’s  face, 
with  a  bright  look  of  shrewdness.  “  What  was 
that  ?  ” 

“  What  was  it  ?  Why,  you  ought  to  remem¬ 
ber  I  Leastways,  you  have  teen  waiting  for  it 
so  long  that  you  ought  not  to  forget  it  so  soon  ? 
What  was  it  ?  The  place  where  the  stuff  was 
hid  —  Gwvn  —  ” 

“Stop!’’ said  the  little  man,  holding  up  his 
hand.  “  No  need  to  mention  it  again ;  never 
mention  it  again,  please ;  there  is  no  knowing 
who  might  hear  it.  No,  I  have  not  forgotten, 
of  course  !  What  makes  you  ask  me  if  I  had  ?  ” 

“  Because  you  are  such  a  rum  cove  —  the 
rummiest  cove  I  ever  came  across,  and  I  have 
seen  one  or  two  of  them  —  strike  me  lucky,  if 
you  ’re  not !  ” 

“  What  makes  you  think  me  a  rum  cove,  my 
dear  Grogram  ?  ”  said  the  little  man,  blandly. 

“  What  makes  me  think  so  ?  ”  cried  Grogram, 
elevating  his  voice,  much  to  the  little  man’s  hor¬ 
ror,  though  they  !iad  the  room  to  themselves. 
“Why,  haven’t  you  been  for  weeks,  months 
past  badgering  me,  wiring  into  me,  and  drawing 
me  like  a  cork,  to  Ijnd  out  something  that  you 
wanted  to  know  ?  ” 

“  Well  ?  ” 

“  And  now,  when  you  have  found  it  out,  and 
when  I  thought  you  would  have  been  tearing 
away  by  any  number  of  express  trains  to  get  to 
the  ))lace,  the  name  of  which  I  have  told  you, 
here  you  remain,  sitting  quietly,  and  smiling 
away  to  yourself,  as  though  there  was  nothing 
else  to  be  done.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle,  quietly ;  “  you 
thought  I  should  have  gone  straight  away 
down  into  the  west  country  immediately  after 
you  had  spoken,  —  did  n’t  you  ?  Exactly  ! 
That  is  what  you  would  have  done  in  my  place ; 
that ’s  what  the  hands  would  have  done ;  but, 
you  see,  the  head  waits  and  deliberates.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  and  I  together,  or  one  of  us  singly, 
had  gone  off  to  Gwynruthin  and  appeared  upon 
the  spot  in  our  own  character,  what  would  have 
been  the  result  ?  You  would,  probably,  have 
teen  recognized,  and  put  into  prison  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  I  should  have  teen  looked  upon  with 
the  greatest  suspicion,  and  so  watched  as  to 
have  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  have  car¬ 
ried  out  the  object  of  my  mission.  No,  sir ; 
while  you  imagine  that  I  have  teen  as  you  say, 
smiling  away,  I  have  really  been  considering 
what  are  the  likeliest  circumstances  under 
which  to  present  ourselves  at  the  place,  and 
what  arc  the  test  characters  for  us  to  assume.” 

“  You  are  right  again !  ”  said  Grogram,  after 
a  moment’s  pause  ;  “  you  are  always  right ; 
it  is  no  good  my  trying  to  best  you.” 

“Not  much,’’  said  Mr.  Pentweazle,  quietly ; 
“  you  are  good  enough  in  your  way ;  you  pull 
a  strong  oar ;  stick  to  that,  and  leave  the  helm 
to  me.” 

“  I  am  willing,”  said  Grogram.  “  I  suppose 
I  may  be  allowed  to  know  what  course  you  are 
going  to  steer  ?  ” 

“  Decidedlj' !  ”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle.  “  We 
must  w'ork  together,  or  the  ship  will  come  to 
grief.” 

“  It 's  well  you  have  a  long  head  of  your 
own,”  said  Grogram,  looking  earnestly  at  his 
companion  ;  “  it  will  take  all  you  know  to 
make  people  believe  that  we  have  any  business 
to  take  us  down  to  a  place  like  that.” 

“  You  are  right,”  said  Mr.  Pentwcazle. 

“You  see  —  no  offence  —  you  arc  such  a 
rum-looking  customer,  that  there  arc  not  many 
things  that  you  could  pass  yourself  off  for. 
You  could  not  be  a  navvy  now,  nor  even  a 
ganger ;  these  arc  both  the  sort  of  people  that 
might  have  occasion  to  be  at  a  station  like 
that.” 

“  Exactly !  ”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle.  “  Do  you 
know,  I  really  think  that  associating  with  me  is 
having  the  curious  effect  of  endowing  you  with 
some  slight  particle  of  reason.  You  actually 
seem  to  have  discovered  that  in  order  to  carry 
out  our  plans  succesifully,  wo  ought  both  to 
personate  people  who,  under  ordinary  or  ex¬ 
traordinary  circumstances,  might  have  business 
at  Gwynruthin.  Navvies  and  gangers  come  into 
that  class,  and,  as  you  say,  I  don’t  look  much 
like  either ;  but  I  think  I  have  hit  npon  an  em- 
])loynient  equally  applicable  to  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  to  which  there  is  no  reason  I  should 
not  telong.” 

“  And  what ’s  that  ?  ”  asked  Grogram. 


“A  telegraph  engineer,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle ; 
“a  post  where  brains  are  required  instead  of 
sinews,  and  where  the  shortness  of  a  man’s 
stature  does  not  prevent  his  ruling  and  directing 
the  mere  animals  who  work  under  him.  Is 
there  a  telegraph  along  that  railway  1  ” 

“  I  don’t  recollect.” 

“  No  matter ;  the  people  in  the  neighborhood 
are  not  likely  to  know  much  about  such  things. 
If  there  is  not,  I  shall  have  come  to  lay  one  out; 
if  there  is,  I  have  come  to  alter  the  existing 
arrangements.” 

“  And  me,  —  what ’s  to  become  of  me  ?  You 
are  not  to  go  there  by  yourself,  recollect ;  but  I 
am  to  stick  close  by  you  throughout  the  swim.” 

“Don’t  alarm  yourself,  my  dear  sir,”  said 
Mr.  Pentweazle,  dryly.  “  You  shall  still  play 
hand  to  head,  —  you  shall  be  the  linesman  to 
carry  out  what  work  I  direct.  I  shall  have  to 
go  first,  and  sound  the  ground,  but  vou  shall  be 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and  break  —  ” 

“  What  ?  you  are  going  by  yourself,  after  all. 
I  don’t  half  like  that !  ” 

“  Only  to  prepare  the  way,  don’t  you  see,  — 
nothing  more  !  When  the  work  is  to  be  done, 
you  will  be  there.  You  have  teen  good  enough 
already  to  say  that  1  am  not  physically  fitted  for 
a  navvy’s  work.  Does  not  your  common  sense 
show  you  that  I  should  not  have  strength 
enough  to  do  the  digging  and  delving  which 
yeu  know  would  be  required  ?  ” 

And  Grogram  was  feign  to  admit  that  the 
little  man  was  again  right,  and  to  accept  the 
plan  which  his  chieftain  proposed. 

Which,  after  mature  dehteration,  was  car¬ 
ried  out  as  follows :  — 

They  remained  in  the  quarters  in  which  they 
then  were  for  a  few  days,  during  which,  while 
Grogram  stayed  at  the  “  Crab  and  Lobster,” 
Mr.  Pentweazle  took  the  opportunity  of  wan¬ 
dering  on  to  the  railway,  and  getting  into  con¬ 
versation  with  the  persons  employed  in  the  sig¬ 
nal-boxes  at  the  different  outlying  stations. 
Most  of  these  men  knew  the  practical  working 
of  the  telegraph ;  and  from  them  he  managed 
to  pick  up  a  certain  amount  of  information,  and 
various  technical  words  and  phrases,  ths  pos¬ 
session  of  which  would  enable  him  easily  ;to 
pass  himself  off  in  the  character  which  he  had 
adopted. 

As  a  presumed  employd  of  the  telegraph  com¬ 
pany,  he  would  be  able  to  patter  about  the  Cor¬ 
nish  line  without  exciting  suspicion,  or  even  at¬ 
tracting  attention.  Let  him  once  get  there,  —  let 
him  once  obtain  easy  access  to  the  place  where 
the  treasure  was  buried,  — and  his  future  course 
of  action  must  be  determined  by  local  circum¬ 
stances,  which,  be  they  what  they  might,  should, 
ii  perseverance  and  force  could  accomplish  it,  be 
adapted  to  his  interests. 

From  his  new  friends  Mr.  Pentweazle  found 
that  ho  could  make  his  way  into  Cornwall 
through  Worcester  and  Bristol  without  going  to 
London  ;  and  he  determined  upon  adopting  this 
route,  and  journeying  straight  away  to  Truro, 
leaving  Grogram  at  Exeter,  whence  he  could  be 
fetched  when  his  work  was  ready  for  him. 

So,  early  one  morning  the  little  man  started 
on  his  long  journey  —  a  long  journey  indeed  — 
in  a  rocking,  rattling  third-class  railway  car¬ 
riage  ;  the  wooden  benches  seeming  to  grow 
harder  and  sharper  as  the  hours  flew  bv,  as  mile 
after  mile  of  country  passed  over;  the  wooll¬ 
en  partitions  of  the  vehicle  seeming  to  be  gifted 
with  the  power  of  motion ;  springing  forward 
every  now  and  then,  and  inflicting  sudden  smart 
blows  upon  the  elbows,  shoulders,  and  knees  of 
the  travellers  as  they  were  jerked  and  jolted  to 
and  fro  in  the  vehemence  of  their  rapid  transit. 
Now  the  shriek  of  the  engine,  os  it  plunged  into 
a  black,  damp,  noiseme  tunnel,  the  hollow  sides 
of  which  multiplied,  by  a  thousand  reverbera¬ 
tions,  the  many  voices  of  the  train  into  one  pro¬ 
longed  horrible  crescendo  of  deafening  roar ;  now 
a  sharp,  metallic  jangle,  as  an  iron  bridge  was 
crossed  ;  then  a  sudden,  short  gust  of  noise  at 
the  train  rushed  beneath  a  viaduct;  then  the 
dull  grinding  of  the  brake,  with  its  strange  burn¬ 
ing  smell,  as  a  station  was  reached  and  the 
sp«ed  was  slackened.  So  on  throughout  the  day. 
Over  house-tops,  looking  in  at  the  windows  of 
wretched  rooms,  where  steaming  clothes  hang  on 
a  line  from  wall  to  wall,and  wheio  shrewi>h  vis¬ 
ages  arc  battling  over  the  wash-tub ;  the  windows 
of  still  more  wretched  rooms,  where  fever  reigns, 
and  where  the  stricken  wretch  lies  tossing  on 
the  trucklc-ted;  looking  down  upon  narrow 
streets,  where  the  children  play  amidst  the  dis¬ 
ease-engendering  rubbish-heaps  there  accumu¬ 
lating,  through  the  outskirts  of  the  town  ;  where 
yawning  boys  are  taking  down  tbc  shutters,  and 
where  slip-shod  servant- wenches  stand  at  the 
doors,  and  shading  their  eyes  with  their  hands, 
gaze  after  the  flashing  train  in  sleepy  wonder¬ 
ment.  Now  out  into  the  open  country,  past  the 
husbandmen  at  work  in  the  fields ;  past  old  I'arm- 
hotists,  standing  like  islands  in  tbe  sea  amid  the 
tossing  waves  of  com ;  past  the  knots  of  ancient 
trees,  above  which  the  great  rooks  float  solemnly 
in  the  air,  and  greet  the  whirling  of  the  engine 
with  a  caw  of  scorn;  now  with  a  shriek  and 
scream,  and  a  dash  into  tbe  very  heart  of  the 
chalk  rock,  and  now  through  it,  coming  out  to  the 
other  side,  and  skirting  the  broad  canal  with  the 
barges  floating  on  its  bosom,  the  bargemen  ly¬ 
ing  on  their  backs,  and  smoking  pipes  in  happy 
idleness ;  and  the  bargemen’s  wives,  with  their 
bonnets  put  on  helmlet-wise,  and  tilted  over 
their  eyes,  steering  placidly  with  one  hand,  and 
nursing  a  child  with  the  other.  Through  the 
shower,  now  out  of  it  before  one  can  see  it 
“  rains,”  with  a  glimpse  of  the  village  nestling 
down  below,  with  its  plain,  square,  common- 
looking  church,  round  which  tbe  dead  are  lying. 


I  Onward  over  the  bleak  moor,  and,  within  five 
.  minutes,  halt  at  the  great  cathedral  city,  through 
I  overhanging  red  rocks  to  the  sea.  Along 
i  the  scostiore  now,  with  glimpses  of  bays  of  blue 
water  formed  in  tbc  greenest  turf  and  the  red¬ 
dest  sand.  Fast  stations  where  loungers,  in  all 
tbe  frivolity  of  watering-place  costume,  coma 
down  to  look  at  the  arrivals,  and  to  inquire  for 
expected  friends.  Away  again  to  wilder  scen¬ 
ery,  past  rocks  and  over  scaur,  till  the  twilight 
deepens  into  dark,  and  Mr.  Pentweazle  ar¬ 
rives  at  his  destination. 

He  was  horriblv  fatigued  by  the  journey,  and 
felt  that  he  could  do  nothing  more  that  night, 
even  had  it  teen  politic  to  make  anv  inquiries, 
or  to  take  any  steps,  so  soon  after  nis  arrival. 
He  went  across  to  a  little  tavern  which  called 
itself  the  “  Railway  Hotel,”  immediately  oppo¬ 
site  the  station,  which,  from  the  specimen  of  the 
company  then  frequenting  the  common  room, 
seemed  to  be  the  resort  of  the  stokers,  porters, 
and  others  employed  on  the  line.  They  were  a 
rough  and  good-tempered  set  of  fellows,  and 
apparently  accustomed  to  the  appearance  of 
strangers  amongst  them ;  for,  despite  of  the  odd¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Pentweazle’s  appearance,  he  e.xcited 
no  curiosity  and  the  conversation  in  which  he 
joined  was  never  interrupted  to  ask  him  any 
questions  of  a  personal  nature.  He  went  to  bed 
soon  after  he  had  finished  his  frugal  supper,  and 
slept  soundly. 


CRIMES  IN  DREAMS. 

A  WRITER  in  Macmillan’s  Magazine  has  some 
highly  interesting  speculations  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  crimes  which  a  sleeper  dreams  he  is  com¬ 
mitting.  He  says  :  Two  esteemed  friends  have 
assured  me  that  their  consciences  are  occasionally 
awake  in  sleep ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  many 
more  tell  me  that  their  experience  entirely  cor¬ 
roborates  my  own  observations.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  an  adnurable  and  most  kind-hearted  lady 
informs  me  that  she  palmed  off  a  bad  sixpence 
on  a  beggar,  and  chuckled  at  the  notion  of  his 
disappointment  A  distinpmiahed  philanthropist, 
exercising  for  many  years  high  judicial  functions, 
continually  commits  forgery,  and  only  regrets  the 
act  when  he  learns  that  he  is  to  be  hanged.  A 
woman,  whose  life  at  the  time  of  her  dream  was 
devoted  to  the  instruction  of  pauper  children, 
seeing  one  of  them  make  a  face  at  her,  doubled 
him  into  the  smallest  compass,  and  poked  him 
through  the  bars  of  a  lion’s  cage.  One  of  the 
most  benevolent  of  men,  who  shared  not  at  all 
in  the  military  enthusiasm  of  his  warlike  broth¬ 
ers  (the  late  Mr.  Richard  Napier),  ran  his  best 
friend  through  the  body,  and  ever  after  recalled 
the  extreme  gratification  he  bad  experienced  on 
seeing  the  point  of  his  sword  come  out  through 
the  shoulders  of  his  beloved  companion.  Other 
crimes  committed  in  dreams  need  not  be  here  re¬ 
corded,  but  I  am  persuaded  that  if  we  could  but 
know  all  the  improper  things  done  by  tbe  most 
proper  people  in  their  sleep  with  the  nt.nost 
tangfroia  and  completely  unblushing  effrontery, 
the  picture  would  present  a  diverting  contrast  to 
our  knowledge  of  them  in  their  conscions  hours. 
If  the  moral  sense  be  not  wholly  suppressed  in 
sleep,  there  is  certainly  enough  evidence  to  con¬ 
clude  that  it  isonly  exceptionally  active,  and  (so 
far  as  I  yet  learn)  only  in  the  case  of  dreams  as¬ 
suming  the  character  of  nightmares,  in  which  the 
consciousness  is  far  less  perfectly  dormant  than 
in  others. 


Brigadier-General  Thohas  J.  Rodman, 
commandant  of  the  Rock  Island  arsenal,  who 
died  on  tbe  13th  instant  was  fifty-five  years 
of  age.  General  Rodman  was  bom  in  Indiana, 
graduated  seventh  in  the  class  of  1841,  at  the 
Military  Academy,  and  was  immediately  ap¬ 
pointed  a  brevet  second-lieutenant  of  orduancu. 
Since  that  time  almost  his  whole  life  —  being 
also  most  of  the  time  in  command  of  some  arse¬ 
nal  —  has  been  devoted  to  experiments  with  can¬ 
non  and  projectiles,  examining  metals  and 
modes  of  casting  and  the  manufacture  of  gun¬ 
powder.  The  results  of  these  experiments  led 
to  some  valuable  inventions,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  which  was  the  gun  which  was  named 
after  him.  He  snpervised  the  casting  and  test¬ 
ing  of  the  first  1 5-inch  Columbiad,  1 2-inch  rifled 
gun  and  20  inch  smooth  bore,  and  since  Septem¬ 
ber  27, 1864,  he  has  supervised  the  casting  of 
all  projectiles  and  ordnance  (with  hollow  core 
and  cooled  from  inside  to  outside  as  invented 
by  himself)  for  the  United  States  Ordnance  De¬ 
partment.  He  had  teen  in  command  at  Rock 
Island  since  August  4, 1865,  and  for  “  faithful, 
meritorious,  and  distinguished  services  in  the 
Ordnance  Department,’’  had  been  successively 
breveted  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel,  and  briga¬ 
dier-general.  He  was  appointed  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  ordnance,  March  7,  1867. 


Charles,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  great  dia¬ 
mond  fancier,  now  at  Geneva,  is  so  concerned 
about  the  safety  of  his  rare  jewels  that  he  keeps 
them  guarded  day  and  night,  and  frequently 
starts  from  his  sleep,  dreaming  he  has  teen 
robbed.  The  possession  of  his  precious  stones 
is  such  a  fearftil  responsibility  that  he  has  little 
rest  and  no  peace.  In  his  will  he  has  be- 
(lueathed  all  his  diamonds,  estimated  to  be  worth 
S2,0<X),000  or  $3,000,000,  to  the  late  Ftinco 
Imperial. 

A  FOREIGN  correspondent,  commenting  on 
the  recent  situation  in  Paris,  says ;  “  1  have 
I  read  a  capital  .story  of  ‘  a  man  without  a  coun- 
I  try.’  France  is  a  country  without  a  man.” 
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CANAL  SrUEET,  —  LOOKINO  TOWAUDS  THE  CAR-HErOT. 


COMING  FROM  MARKET. 


AN  INTERIOR  ON  BIENVILLE  STREET. 


